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JUGET SOUND in summer is a campers’ 
paradise. Broad expanses of salt water, 

thousands of bays and inlets, islands that 
are bits of dense wilderness, beaches that 
are peopled with shellfish, and small 
ranches where wonderfully fruitful orchards grow; 
all these make a land which once visited is always 
to be loved. 

The “Johnnies” had been camping at Pole’s Pass 
for two summers and their plans for the next outing 
- contemplated the purchase of a sailboat in which 

they should make a cruise completely around Orcas 
Island, with a two or three days’ stop at the Pass. 
Dr. Runner had offered the “Johnnies” his sailboat 
for two hundred dollars and the “Johnnies” had ac- 
cepted. They intended to save twenty five dollars 
each that winter, andthe resulting three hundred 
dollars would have been enough to purchase boat 
and supplies. 


oa a Now, a sailboat big enough to take twelve boys 
> cruising must be quite roomy, even though a journey 


ty 
as 


around Orcas Island in July, when undertaken by 
boys of nineteen years of age, makes but little bag- 
gage necessary. A tent, blankets, a Klondike stove, 
tin dishes, canned goods and potatoes are enough. 
The ranches, the Sound and the beaches will supply 
the remainder abundantly. But to obtain such a boat 
for two hundred dollars, even though it be at second- 
hand, was a rare opportunity and the “Johnnies” 
talked of little else that fall. Indeed, their plans 
became a subject of general comment in the little 
town, which held but twenty five hundred people, 
and before @hristmas Dr. Runnes’s boat, as she lay 
moored behind Commercial Dock, came to be called 
“the Johnnies’ boat.” * 

There were three sets of boys in the town that win- 
ter; the Chappies, the Johnnies and the Brownies. 
The Chappies were the unmarried men of local 
society and were so called because the still younger 
sets thought them effeminate, and chaps who wouldn’t 
go camping unless the young ladies accompanied 
them. The Johnnies got their name from 
the fact that seven out of ghe twelve boys 
in that set were named John. And the 
Brownies were so dubbed because 
they were little. 

A little town of twenty five 
hundred residents is, the 
world over, a small democ- 
racy for its boys; in the 
new West it is also a fair 
field for the elders. <A 
man is judged by his ef- 
forts. There is an indif- 
ference to family position, 
and society is formulative. And 
so. the Johnnies were well to do 
or poor with utter indifference, the 
former going to school, the latter earn- 
ing their living in various unskilled callings. 

More than one attraction at the theatre that 
winter was passed by, that the Johnnies’ fund 
might increase. Various parties were given for 
them at the homes of their girl friends, and the 
Johnnies piled all their obligations in a heap and to 
meet them gave a big Valentine party in the town 
hall. Tle winter before they had given four parties 
in that hall; but during that time, said the forgiving 
girls, they were not planning to buy a big sailboat. 
_And the Johnnies promised to take them all sail- 

ing many, many times when they should own the 

boat. 
Apri! first came, finding the fund with an average 
of fifteen dollars credited to each of the twelve, But 


a 


Ohe Syndicated Soot—foseph Blethen 


on that same day John Hemmingway, one of the 
Johnnies, who worked in the big sawmill, played an 
All Fools’ Day joke on a big Swede, who flew angry 
and pursued his tormentor. John sprang over a 
bench, slipped and fell, and a whizzing trimming 
saw cut off his right foot. And that night eleven 
Johnnies sat on the hospital steps and waited, while 
the twelfth lay inside under the sympathetic hands 
of Dr. Runner. 

For the first time in their boy- 
ish years they felt an irresistible 
blow; the kind with which Fate 
makes men out of Johnnies. Their 
first feeling was of disappointment 
in disarranged plans. But as the 
days went by they began to im- 
agine how John Hemmingway 
would look on crutches, and 
then they planned a cot for 
the sailboat on which he 
could lie during the cruise. 
But when John could sit 
up and they were allowed 
to visit him, they re- 
ceived another blow. 

“T can’t go camp 
ing,” said the crip- 
pled John, sadly. 
‘Tll be deep in 
debt when I get 
over this. And 
I’ve no trade. I 
must study 
bookkeeping 
or shorthand 
while I’m 
getting 
well.” 
“Debts! 
Obliga- 


Sp Mit 


®From photo by Walter  Miiler, Seattle. 


tions! Plans for the future! These were new trou- 
bles to the Johnnies. They went away thinking, 
and the sailboat rocked at her buoy unvisited for a 
week, 

In that week the Johnnies discovered many things 
about their friend which appealed-strongly to them. 
They had always been a lively crowd, with plenty 
of fun on hand, rainy season or summer. They 
never hesitated to wear each other’s coats or ties, 
or to get between a fellow-Johnny and his best girl. 
But their love of mischief was no stronger than 


their sense of loyalty, and while each was ready to 


ridicule his comrades, his true colors were never 
doubted. Looking back over those happy months 
they saw John Hemmingway always in the midst 
of the fun, and never shirking the responsibilities. 
Moreover, he had earned his own way ever since 
coming to that new town on Puget Sound, for he 
had no kin west of the Mississippi. 

And so, talking it over, one said that if Johnny 
couldn’t go cruising, he shouldn’t go. Another said 
that, if Johnny needed 
money, they ought to help 
him. Then, without know- 


when they sent a commit- 

tee to ask Dr. Runner to 

free them from their prom- 
ise to buy his boat. 

Dr. Runner received them in 
his office, which he maintained 
in a vine-covered addition to his 
house. 

“H’m,” said the doctor, smiling at 

their announcement, when they had 
expected a frown, “going to buy John 
a foot?” 

The Johnnies had not thought of a foot. 
They had pictured their comrade as of 

necessity on crutches. 

“Do you mean a wooden foot?” asked one of 
the committee, rather in doubt. 

“Not necessarily so,” replied the doctor. “They 

make artificial limbs very light nowadays. When 
John is thoroughly well he can wear a foot in a 
way that will puzzle you to tell which is his own 
and which the bogus member.” 

“Well, it’s this way with us. Johnny 
in the world. He says he must learn 
bookkeeping or shorthand, or some 
such indoor trade, and he wants 
to begin studying as soon as he 
can. We thought we might help 
him instead of buying your 
boat. We hadn’t thought of 
a foot. But if he needs a 
foot, why, we might buy 
that.” 

“What will a good foot 
cost?” asked another mem- 

ber of the committee. 
The doctor knew the plans 
entertained by the Johnnies to 
buy his boat; he knew what hopes 
had been built upon those plans. 
He appreciated, even as those frank- 
hearted boys did not, what a praiseworthy 
sacrifice their action would mean. He was 
himself that manner of physician who values 
tact as one of his greatest aids. He saw in the pres- 
ent suggestion more than did the Johnnies, and he 

proceeded to act upon it. 

“If you boys,” said the doctor, “will allow your 
three hundred dollars to go to pay John’s hospital 
expenses and get him a foot, I’ll throw in my Dill. 
More than that, I will take him into my home, where 
he can stump around and grow strong, during the 
time he is studying his shorthand. Now, call your 
crowd together and let me know your decision.” 

The delighted committee tore around the town 
hunting out their comrades, and, when the eleven 


(Continued on Page 187.) \ 
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ing just how it started, 
ae gt they found themselves 
tae planning John Hemming- 
Ph way’s future. The first - 
‘4 definite step was taken 
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Napoleon 
A History Written for 
CHAPTER XIV. 


CONQUEST OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL—WAR 
WITH AUSTRIA. 


HE Treaty of Tilsit was ratified July 7, 1807. 
With this treaty the sun of Napoleon 
reached its meridian splendor; from that 
time on its glory waned till its final setting 
ferever in Waterloo. Up to this time the 

sympathies of every unbiased student of history 
must go to the man and the people who among the 
nations of Europe alone sought to maintain the 
equality of all men before the law, to abolish caste 
and special privilege, and to promote popular liberty 
and equal justice as between man and man. From 
now on the friend and admirer of Napoleon must 
excuse and palliate and defend, and ofttimes must 
hide his head in confusion. Eaten up by an ambition 
born of success unprecedented in the history of the 
world, Napoleon forgot France, forgot liberty, forgot 
all but himself, until going from blunder to blunder 
he fell—never to rise again. 

For a few brief months after Napoleon’s return to 
Paris tranquility reigned throughout Europe, but the 
fires of hatred were smoldering and required but a 
little breeze to fan them into flame. Nominally, at 
least, the continent was now united with Napoleon 
against England, and the Decrees of Berlin promul- 
gated by him by which English goods were to be 
kept out of France, were made operative throughout 
the continent, excepting Spain and Portugal. Eng- 
land retorted with a declaration that she would search 
all merchant vessels, and that neutrals should not be 
allowed to trade unless they had touched at a British 
port and paid duties there. Napoleon then declared 
that any ship submitting to England’s demands 
should be treated as an English ship. 

England could not be expected to remain quiet under 
such provocation. About the middle of August an 
English fleet, with a force under Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, appeared before Copenhagen, the capital of 
Denmark, bombarded the city for three days and 
three nights, destroying public buildings, churches, 
libraries, and eight hundred of the homes of the 
citizens as well as hundreds of men, women and 
children, and received its surrender with that of the 
Danish fleet. Napoleon was enraged. Alexander of 
Russia dismissed the British Ambassador from St. 
Petersburg, and Russia, Austria, Prussia and Den- 
mark declared war on the commerce of England. 
This would have been greatly to the advantage of 
Napoleon had he not thrown away the good fortune, 
thus fallen in his lap, by a blunder almost unexplain- 
able. 

English goods were finding their way into Europe 
by way of Portugal. By a series of intrigues it was 
agreed between Napoleon and the imbecile King 
Charles IV. of Spain, in the Treaty of Fontainebleau, 
that Spain was to furnish 27,000 troops and France 
28,000 for the invasion of Portugal, while France was 
to assemble 40,600 troops as a reserve at Bayonne 
ready to take the field if England interfered. In 
November, 1807, the allied armies under Junot poured 
into Portugal; it surrendered almost without the 
shevarng of a drop of blood, the Prince-Regent fleeing 
in an English ship to the Brazils. Napoleon’s eye 
was now, if not from the very first, on Spain itself, 
where a weak king, a profiigate queen and her 
paramour (Godoy), and Prince Ferdinand, the heir- 
apparent, were intriguing against one another, each 
at the head of a party of corrupt nobles. Napoleon 
thought the fruit ripe for the plucking and marched 
his army of reserves, under Murat, into Spain, and 
another army of 12,000 through the eastern Pyrenees, 
and gained by treachery or in the guise of friendship 
one after another of the Spanish strongholds in the 
north of Spain. 

Bach of the Spanish parties supplicated aid from 
Napoleon in his quarrel against the others. Charles 
IV. asked protection against his son, and Ferdinand 


asked the hand in marriage of a Bonaparte princess.. 


Napoleon listened ahd put off answering, meanwhile 
pushing his armies slowly but surely into the heart 
of the country. At last a panic seized the Spanish 
capital, Charles IV. abdicated the throne, and Ferdi- 
nand was proclaimed king. Murat, now in command 
of the French armies in Spain, surrounded the 
Spanish capital with 30,000 troops, and on March 23, 
1808, with 10,000 men entered Madrid. Charles IV. 
and Ferdinand now each appealed to Napoleon for 
recognition. Each was led to believe that something 
might be had by appearing before Napoleon in person: 
so in April at about the same time each appeared at 
Bayonne and had audience with the Emperor. The 
result was that Charles IV. resigned his crown for 
himself and his heirs, accepting in return a pension, 
as did also Ferdinand. Godoy was exiled to Italy 
and pensioned. Thus Spain and Portugal were added 
as gems to the crown of the victor, but by means 
Which though comparatively bloodless will not bear 


THE 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON I. IN HIS CORONATION ROBES, 


the light of enquiry. But, after all, he was but 
following the precedent of his times as set by Russia, 
England and Prussia, whose empires were built after 
the same method. Napoleon himself seems to have 
apprehended the danger of the step he was taking in 
usurping the throne of an old and proud people, for 
in cautioning Murat against going too fast he says, 
“Remember, if war breaks out, all is lost.” 

Soon all Spain was in insurrection. Messages were 
flying to England invoking aid she was eager to lend, 
and in every court of Europe there was ill-concealed 
satisfaction over the fatal step that had thus been 
taken by the hitherto shrewd conqueror. 

With 389,000 troops in Spain Napoleon soon re- 
established tranquility in Madrid and summoning 
the Council of Castile commanded them to elect a 
new sovereign. which they did by naming Napoleon’s 
brother, Joseph Bonaparte, then King of Naples. 
Joseph, pretected by Napoleon’s army, reached Madrid 
im safecy and was crowned King July 24, 1808. Murat, 
who it is said was disappointed in not being selected 
hy Napoleon, was made King of Naples. 

Portugal burst into insurrection and ‘allying herself 
with the loyal part of Spain concluded a treaty of 
offense and defense with England. The forces now 
opposed were gigantic. Napoleon could summon one 
half a million men commanded by the best generals 
of Euragpe, accustomed only to victory. The name of 
Napoleon was worth an army in itself. Great Britain 
had a standing army of 200,000, and the largest and 
best fighting navy in the world. France, with 80,000 
troops, held one-half of the fortresses of Spain. The 
credit of cach nation was unlimited and each believed 
in.the justice of its cause. 

The first great battle between the French and 
Spaniards was at Rioseecco, July 14, 1808, where 20,000 
Spaniards fell. Elsewhere the Spaniards were more 
successful; in a series of combats divisions of the 
French army were repulsed or driven back by loyal 
Spaniards—men and women, who fought together in 
the ranks headed often by their priests. At Baylen, 
20,000 French troops surrendered after a long and 
desperate battle. Within a few days Joseph Bona- 
parte fled from Madrid to Vittoria. Then occurred 
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Bonaparte 
Boys by the Editor 


the famous siege of Saragossa by the French, in 
which the Spaniards displayed wonderful bravery and 
almost unparalleled heroism, resulting in the retreat 
of the French after a vain effort to overcome the 
town continuing through two months, 

On August 8, 1808, Sir Arthur Wellesley landed in 
Portugal with 10,000 English troops and immediately 
set out for Lisbon. Junot, commander of the French 
army in Portugal, had 24,000 troops. On August 21, 
the two armies met, and the result was a defeat for 
the French with a less of thirteen cannon and 2,000 
men. In a few days the French withdrew from 
Portugal under the terms of an armistice by which 
they surrendered their magazines, stores and armed 
vessels, on condition that the French soldiers be 
carried to a French port and be permitted to take 
with them their private property. 

Napolecn now saw that he himself was needed in 
the field to retrieve the losses of his generals, and 
determined to cross the Pyrenees with an army that 
would carry everything before it. There were at 
this time 60,000 French troops in Spain, opposed by 
three independent Spanish armies of a total strength 
of about 125,000. Napoleon, with 200,000 fresh troops, 
marched through France to the Pyrenees. “Com- 
rades,” he said, “let us bear our triumphant eagles 
to the Pillars of Hercules! * *° * What you have 
done, and what you are about to do, for the happiness 
of the French people and for my glory, shall be 
eternal in my heart!” 

Leaving his array for the moment, Napoleon met 
Alexander of Russia in a conference at Erfurt, where 
the two sent a message to the King of England 
proposing peace. His reply was in the negative. 
Then giving orders to strengthen his armies in Ger- 
many and Italy for fear of Austria, Napoleon hastened 
to Paris, then to Bayonne, and then to Vittoria, where 
in an inn he ealled for a map and in two hours had 
planned his campaign and put the forces in motion. 
In-an ineredibly short time he opened the way to 
Madrid. On November 30, 1808, Napoleon with his 
guards reached the defile of the Sommosierra, ten 
miles from Madrid, and found 12,000 men defending 
the nass. Sixteen pieces of artillery completely swept 
the road. Napoleon rode to the mouth of the pass, 
and surveying the scene, ordered his Polish lancers 
to charge up the road in face of the battery. The 
brave fellows, led by General Krazinski, fearlessly 
obeyed, with the result that the Spaniards filed, 
leaving their cannon and their dead on the field. 
Napoleon now encamped about Madrid, which was 
in a terrible state of confusion, bells ringing, ferocious 
bands parading the streets, and scenes of violence 
cecurring everywhere. On December 4 the city sur- 
rendered and the French army marched in. 

After issuing edicts abolishing the inquisition and 
feudal rights, and proclaiming an almost general 
amnesty, Napoleon set ont for Portugal. where there 
existed a feeble Spanish army in scattering detach- 
ments and an English army of 33,000 men under Sir 
Jorn Moore which was advancing into Spain. Napo- 
leon put himself at the head of 50,000 men and started 
for Lisbon. The English heard of it and at once 
turned about and began a disastrous retreat, reaching 
the seacoast at Corunna just in time to embark and 
set saii—but without their commander, who fell 
gallantly fighting. 

Napoleon did not return to Madrid, as would seem 
natura!, there to complete the work of conquest, but 
to Paris, where there was urgent need of his presence, 
for Austria had again declared war. Riding on 
post-horses, a part of the time as fast as thirteen 
miles an hour, he reached Paris January 22, 1809. 
Francis of Austria had never recognized Joseph as 
King of Spain, and had never forgotten his losses 
through the battle of Austerlitz. A bribe of $20,- 
000,000 paid him by England helped him to forget 
his treaties with Napoleon. Napoleon’s keen eye had 
noted before he left for Spain the warlike prepara- 


tiors of his old enemy and was not unprepared when, .° — 


on April 6, Austria declared war. 

A half million men were now under the banners 
of Francis of Austria, commanded by the Archduke 
Charles, of whom we have before heard. In a few 
days the Archduke Charles crossed the Inn with 
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300,000 men, the Archduke John with two divisions 
started for Italy, and the Archduke Ferdinand sta- 
tioned himself with a division where he could repel 
Russia in case Alexander took up the French cause. 
Napoleon, ascompanied by Josephine, at once went 
to Strasburg, where on April 13 he formed his plan 
of campaign. He ordered the two widely separated 
wings of his army, under Massena and Davoust, to 
march forward and converge to a cenitie; he himself 
advanced between them: in doing so the French 
hemmed in two divisions of the Austrians, which on 
the 21st surrendered 9,000 men, thirty cannons, and 
all their stores. By splendid generalship Napoleon 
now by different routes led the divisions of his army 
to a point where at the same moment they converged 
on the divisions of Archduke Charles and after a 
lard battle (at Eckmuhl) the Austrians left in 
Napoleon’s hands 20,000 prisoners, fifteen colors, and 
nearly alJ their artillery. The Archduke made another 
stand at Ratisbon, but was again routed and fled into 
Bohemia, leaving Vienna at Napoleon’s mercy. On 
May 10th the conqueror, after a short bombardment 
of the city, received its surrender and again took up 
his residence in the palace of Francis. 
The Archduke Charles, having recruited his army 
in Bohemia, posted himself strongly on the left bank 
of the Danube. Napoleon, coming up on the right 
bank, found the river swollen and well-nigh impass- 
_ able. On May 20th, however, by means of a bridge 
’ of boats, he succeeded in crossing at Ebersdorff. On 
. the 21st the two armies met, the Austrians being 
spleudidly posted on rising ground and protected by 
200 pieces of artillery. The first day’s fighting 
brought partial success to the Austrian arms after 
_ terrible carnage. The following morning victory for 
the French seemed secure, when it was found that 
fire ships had been sent down the river and that a 
part of the bridge between the island of Lobau and 
the right bank was destroyed and Napoleon’s army 
was cut off from the reserve which still remained 
across the river. Napoleon at once retreated across 
_ that part of the bridge that remained on to Lobau 
and adjacent islands. Here he was cooped up, sep- 
arated by a raging flood from his reserves, until, on 
. July 4, 1809, he established communications with the 
right bank and arranged for crossing to the left bank 
again at a point where the enemy did not expect him. 
When the Austrians perceived this move they took 
up their position with the town of Wagram as their 
center. Here on July 6, a great battle took place. 
Napoleon poured the whole strength of his army 
upon the Austrian center, which had been weakened 
by being extended too far, and after a sanguinary 
contest Napoleon took 20,000 prisoners, and all the 
enemy’s baggage and artillery. At this battle fell 
_ dLannes, a general of magnificent courage, both of his 
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JOACHIM MURAT, 
NAPOLEON'S FAMOUS CAVALRY COMMANDER. 


Joachim Murat was born in France March 25, 1771. 
He was the son of an innkeeper and entered the army 
as a volunteer, serving in Napoleon’s campaign in 
Italy in 1796-7, and in his campaign in Egypt in 
1798-9. He married Caroline, sister of Napoleon, Jan- 
uary 20, 1800. In 1804 he was made Governor of Paris 
and a marshal, and in 185, prince and high admiral. 
He commanded the cavalry at Marengo in 1800, at 
Austerlitz in 1805, at Jena in 1806, and at Eylau and 
Friedland in 1807. He commanded in Spain in 1808, 
and became King of Naples as Joachim I. in 1808. 
He commanded the French cavalry in 1812, and was 
defeated by the Austrians at Tolentino in May, 1815. 
He was captured by the Austrians in October, 1815, 
which was followed by his execution on the thirteenth 
of that month at Pizzo, Italy. 


legs shot away by a cannon ball. Napoleon knelt by 
his side, his clothing stained by the blood of the hero, 
and cried, ‘You will live, my friend, you will live”; 


“Shine, sir?’® ° 

The gentleman looked around and _ be- 
held a bright-looking boy standing a little “Oh 
behind him. 

“Shine, sir,’’ he repeated, and began ad- 
justing his box with such a business-like 
manner that the merchant became inter- 
ested. He ‘consented to have his boots 
operated upon, and the young bootblack 
was soon down upon his knees, working 
with such energy that the gentleman 


ter said: 


asked the merchant in surprise. ‘It doesn’t 
cost that to keep 
‘Oh, no, sir. 
little sister with it. 
“Ah, is that so? 
more of you for that. 
“In Broome street.” 
By this time Ned had 
boot, and as he rose to 


“T have taken quite an interest in you, 


you?” ie thought would only buy a 
I support my mother and 
My father is dead.” 
Well, I think all the 
Where do you live?” 


olished the other 
is feet Mr. Car- 


der. 
woman entered the store, and 


books. Ford got out a few 


From Street to Store—E. E. 


ains to display goods to customers whom 
did to those who would give a larger or- 
One day a plain but neatly dressed 
Ford’s counter asked to be s 
leaned back against the shelves. 


cluded that she would not buy many, and 
took no further interest in her. 
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but it was not to be so. Thus ended the war with 
Ausiria. 

To return for a moment to Spain: Saragossa, again 
besieged, had surrendered to the French. The French 
under Soult had been defeated by Sir Arthur Welles- 
ly at Oporto, as had been Marshal Victor by this 
same able English general at Talavera. Elsewhere in 
Spain battles had raged with varied results. Portugal 
was again in the hands of the English under com- 
mand of Wellesley (after the battle of Talavera 
created Lord Wellington). 


Napolecn remained in the palace at Schoenbrunn, 
near Vienna, till October of this year, 1809. Here an 
assassin attempted to take his life, but was caught 
just as his dagger was about to enter the Emperor’s 
body. Napoleon asked of the assassin, “What injury 
have I done you?” 

“To me, personally, none,” he answered, “but you 
are the oppressor of my country, the tyrant of the 
wor!d, and to have put you to death would have been 
the highest glory of a man of honor.” 

That Napoleon should quarrel with the Pope of 
Rome seemed inevitable, seeing that in Spain the 
Catholic clergy were leading in the insurrections and 
the Powe had refused to join with him in his war 
with England. The quarrel culminated in a decree 
by Napoleon stripping his Holiness of nearly all of 
his Italian territory and annexing it to the kingdom 
of Naples. In February, 1809, a French division of 
the army tock possession of Rome itself; the Pope, 
however, was permitted to remain in the Vatican, 
attended by his guards. On May 17th the, Emperor 
issued a decree that the femporal sovereignty of the 
Pope was wholly at an end, incorporating Rome with 
the French empire, settling a pension on the Pope, 
and appointing a committee for the civil government 
of Rome. The Pope thereupon excommunicated 
Napeleon. Then, under pretext that the Pope’s life 
was in danger, the French general in command in 
Rome arrested the Pope and for over three years he 
remained a prisoner at Fontainebleau, though treated 
with great courtesy. 

The treaty of peace with Austria brought many 
changes, chief of which was the giving up by Austria 
of territory to the amount of 45,000 square miles and 
a population of nearly four million people, the losing 
of every one of her seaports, and the payment of 
$20,006,000. Napoleon’s demands are generally con- 
ceded to have been moderate, and a reason for his 
moderation may be found in the following chapter. 

Napoleon left Vienna October 16th, and on the 14th 
of the following month the public bodies of Paris 
addressed him as “the greatest of heroes, who never 
achieved victories but for the happiness of the world.” 


(To be continued.) 
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reach the store ahead of Ned in thé morn- 
ing, and at once littered up the boy’s 
counter with books and papers. To put 
them back in their proper places gave Ned 
a good deal of extra work, but he bore 
it patiently for some time, hoping it would 
soon cease. In this he was disappointed, 
however, and he was finally forced to re- 
fer the matter to Mr. Carter. He did so. 
and the merchant was very angry. Call- 
ing the clerks together he said: 


little as he 


oing up to 
own some 
, and then 
He con- 


His man- 


— . a 


smiled and asked: 

“Why do you work so fast?” 

“Because this is my busiest time, and I 
want to get through with you so I can get 
more shines.”’ 

_ “Well, don't hurry on this occasion, I 
wish to ta!k to you, and you'll get through 
before I can tell you what I want to say.” 

By this time one boot was polished so 
bright that you could see your face in it, 

and as the man placed his other foot upon 

os the box the youth said: 

“It won't pay me, sir, to ta¥k now. If I 
lose so much time.I won't get so many 
shines, and every shine I miss is five cents 
gone.”’ Py 

“I will pay you for all the time you 
'. lose,"’ said the gentleman; ‘‘and perhaps 
-  ~-you will not care to black boots when I 
Ps tell you what I have to say.” 


t-'a— 


He paused a moment, then continucd: 
“T am looking for a smart boy in my 
store to take charge of the blank book 


a counter. If you care to take the place, I 
¥ a it will pay you better than blacking 
ots.”’ 


“TI don’t know about that, sir. I make a 
good deal some days.”’ 
z “What is your name?” 
* “Ned Harris, but the boys all call me 
_- ‘Lightning’ because they say I’m so fast.” 
‘Well, Ned, how would you like to come 
"to my store to work?” 
“What would I have to do?” 
“You could learn to be a salesman, and 
I think you would make a good one. At 
any rate if you should persevere in it 
with as much energy as you display in 
blacking that boot, your chances would 
be very good.” 
“What pay would I get?’ 


asked: 
“How much do you make on an average 
at boot blacking?”’ 
“From five to six dollars a week."’ 
“What do you do with so much money?" 


Mr. Carter smiled at this question, and’ 


and if you want to come into my store 
and learn the business I will give you six 
dollars a week to start with, and aavance 
you as fast as you learn.” 

This offer at once aroused Ned’s ambi- 
tion. He had always had a desire for a 
mercantile life, and here was a chance for 
him to get it, and his eyes beamed with 
pleasure as he said: 


“TI accept, sir, gladly; when shall I 
come?” 
“You can call and see me at_ three 


o'clock this afternoon. Here’s my card, 
and here’s twenty five cents for your 
labor; and now, good morning.” 

Mr. Carter walked briskly away, and 
after looking at the card Ned placed it 
and the quarter in his pocket, then turned 
his attention to getting more shines. 

Promptly at three o’clock he presented 
himself at the merchant’s store. As he 
entered he was accosted by one of the 
clerks, who said: * 

“Well, Bub, what can I do for you? 

“You can tell Mr. Carter that Ned Har- 
ris is_ here.” 

“He’s engaged now, and can’t see you, 
a ba may as well leaveg’ was the rough 


reply 

Phe clerk turned away, but he had hard- 
ly done so when Mr. Carter appeared 
from his private office near by, and said 
severely: 

“The young man is my friend. Ford, and 
you'll do well to treat him with resvect.’’ 

The merchant then ushered Neji into the 
office, and they remained there for some 
time much to the surprise of the clerk 
outside. 

The next day Ned went to work in the 
store. He resolved to de all in his power 
to gain the confidence of his employer, 
and to make himself reliabte and useful. 

He was quick to learn, and soon discov- 
ered that two important qualities were 
essential to his new business—-patience and 
politeness. He therefore took as much 


ner, was so offensive that she iooked at 
him in wonder. 

She turned away, and Ford, began put- 
ting up the books with the remark that 
“some people don't know what they want, 
nor care how much trouble they give one.” 

The woman walked on toward the door 
with the intention of going to some other 
store, but in passing Ned’s counter her at- 
tention was attracted by certain books, 
and she paused, saying: 

“Will it be too much trouble to show me 
those books?" 

“Certainly not,’’ said the youth, and in 
a moment he had the counter littered with 
books. 

Ford watched him intently, concluding 
that he was a fool to take so much trou- 
ble; but Ned continued to show one Kind 
of books after another with untiring pa- 
tience. ; 

The woman proved to be from a nearby 
country village, where she kept a_ store, 
and she was so well pleased with the at- 
tention Ned gave her that before she left 
he had the satisfaction of selling her a bill 
of goods to the amount of fifty dcllars. 

It go happened that Mr. Carter was in 
his office at the time and had seen the 
whole proceeding, and while he was dis- 
gusted and angry at Ford's behavior, he 
noeere than ever pleased with his new 
clerk. 

‘T don’t think I made a mistake,"’ he 
said to himself. 

Ned continued to devote himself to busi- 
ness. He was accommodating to all, and 
soon became known to the. customers, 
many of whom bought of him whenever 
thev came to the store. 

This aroused a # og pan feeling in the 
other clerks toward him, but he knew he 
pg Raat and decided to pay no attention 
o it. 

Ford, however, determined to do all he 
could to annoy. him, and he took a very 
mean way of doing it. He contrived to 


“I find that you are trying to annoy 
Harris all you can. I want this stopped 
at once. If I hear anything more of it I 
will discharge you. Return to your work 
now, and let Harris alone in the future." 

This had the desired effect. At the same 
time the feelings of the other clerks 
toward Ned were anything but friendly, 
and Ford did all he could to prejudice 
them against him, 

But Ned worked on and improved so rap- 
idly that Mr. Carter decided to advance 
him at the first opportunity. The promo- . 
tion came in a few days, and in a way 
that surprised Ned and the other clerks 
considerably. 

Of late the merchant had noticed that 
Ford’s face was unduly flushed every 
morning when he came to the store, giving 
evidence of dissipation. He became more 
negligent each day, and finally Mr. Car- 
ter concluded to speak to him about it. 

He called Ford into his office one morn- 
ing and told him what he had to say. 

A lively discussion followed, in which Ford 4 
became very angry, and the interview ue 
ended in his being paid his salary and dis- ae 
charged on the spot. pat. 

After some deliberation the merchant de- ils 2 
eided to put Ned in Ford's place, so he re 
summoned him into the office and in- 
formed him of his intentions. ca 

“Keep right on in the way you are go- ‘of 
ing, my lad,’’ he said, “and you will yet ; 
reach the top.” 

And Ned kept on. When he took Ford's 
place the jealous feeling toward him in- 


= ae 


creased for a time, but he treated his 

fellow clerks as friendly as he could, was 

polite and accommodating to all, and after ; 

a while they became ashamed of their be- 

havior and began to be more civil, and , 

finally became his best friends. fe 
7 


Thus by his own energy Ned Harris 
worked his way up. as every boy who tries 
can do, from a lowly position to one of 
confidence and trust, 
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Synopsis of Chapters I. and II.: Fort Darlinger, on the 
nerthwest frontier of India is occupied by three companies of 
a Puniaubi regiment under command of Major Ackworth. To 
punish some of the marauding tribes which had recently made 
an incursion upon the natives under British rule, the major sets 
out from the fort with two companies, leaving his daughter Nita, 
and the remaining company under the command of Lieutenant 
Carter. Nita has been brought up in the army and her educa» 
Liou consists mostly in being a first-class shot and a good boxer 
ard fencer, while the usual accomplishments of a young lady 
have been. in her case, wholly neglected. To remedy her de- 
ficiencies her father announces that on his return she is to go 
to England to attend school. The actions of the natives. make 
Nita uneasy regarding the safety of the fort, and on telling her 
fears tc Lieutenant Carter h2 agrees that matters look -sus- 
picious and proceeds to make everything as secure as possible, 


‘including the planting of two barrels of gunpowder underneath 


a mosque situated near the gateway of the fort. During the 
night a strong force of natives make an attack upon the fort 
put are bravely 1epulsed by the little band of defenders. Nita 
takes her place in the hospital and attends the wounded. At 
daylight the natives give up their attack and Carter and Nita 
discuss the situation, which they agree is a very grave one. 


CHAPTER III. 


OWARDS daylight next morning a tre- 
mendous fire opened suddenly, and Nita 
dressed hastily and ran out. Running up 
to the walls, shé saw that a large num- 
' ber of men were approaching the gate, 
covered by a rain’ of bullets from the mosque and 
village, and that, as it seemed to her, an equally 
strong attack was being made from the other side. 
The Punjaubis were hard at work, and from the num- 
ber of dead that covered the ground behind them, she 
felt how accurate their fire had been. This time 
the Afridis seemed to have worked themselves up to 
a pitch of fanatical braverys Two or three times 
they halted for a minute, but their leaders came to 
the front, and, waving their flag, led them forward 
again. At last, in spite of the fire of the twenty. 
five men on that side, they reached the gate, at 
which they began to hack with their heavy knives. 

Half a dozen men now ran down from the wall, 
and, climbing up the barricade, opened fire through 
the loopholes on the mass below, causing terrible 
destruction among them. The men who could not 
get at the gate opened fire at these loopholes, and it 
was not long before two of the defenders fell, shot 
through the head. Nita at once went up and took 
the place of one of them. The two men who had 
been killed were lying together. Taking careful aim 
from one loophole she fired—a man dropped; then 
she shifted her place to the next vacant loophole, and 
fired from that. Sometimes she lay still for two or 
three minutes, and then fired several shots in rapid 
succession from the loopholes; sometimes using one 
and sometimes the other, and thus avoiding the 
storm of bullets that followed each shot. She had 
no sense of fear now. She was proud of doing her 
share of the work. That she was doing a share she 
knew, for scarcely one of her shots missed its mark. 

Presently the men before the gate began to sneak 
off, and in five minutes all was over, the Afridis suf- 
fering heavily as they retreated across the open. 
Then Nita went down into the courtyard. As she did 
so, she saw Carter run across the court to the other 
side, where the combat was still raging. She 
mounted the wall a short distance away from it. 
The enemy had each brought a great faggot, and 
throwing these down against the foot of the wall, 
gave a slope almost to the top. On this they had 
again and again rushed, only to be beaten back each 
time by the Punjaubis. Fortunately the faggots were 
insufficient to reach quite to the top of the wall, and 
the Afridis had to help their comrades up the eight 
feet between the crest and the top of the parapet, 
only to fall back shot or bayoneted. The arrival of 
ten men from the gate turned the tables. With 
thirty rifles playing upon them the Afridis felt that 
no more could be done, and retired sullenly, taking 
advantage of every bit of rising ground or bush to 
lie down and fire. 

“Well, Miss Ackworth, that affair is over. I saw 
you standing at a distance and was thankful that you 
did not come up to join us.” 

“I did my fighting on the other side,” she said, 


with a smile, “you know you said that I might.” 


“You did.” he said angrily. “I shall have to put 
you under arrest, Miss Ackworth, for disobeying 
orders.” 

“Thank you,” she said, “but it happens that I did 
not disobey orders. You particularly said that I 
might fire through the loopholes of the gate when 
it was seriously attacked, and I took advantage of 
the permission to get possession of two holes where 
the defenders had been killed, and I flatter myself 
I did some good. I fired thirty shots and know 
enough of my shooting to be sure that there were not 
many of them thrown away. The circumstances were 
exactly what you pointed out. The gate was very 
seriously attacked, and it was therefore open to me 
to do a little shooting on my own account,” 
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“It was really wrong of you, Miss Ackworth. The 
attack was serious, but I never thought for a 
moment that they would take the gate, and it cer- 
tainly never entered my mind that you would expose 
yourself to being killed in this way.” 

“I took every precaution,” she said, “and fired 
sometimes from one loophole and sometimes from 
another, and as I must have accounted for twenty 
five men at least, I honestly believe that I did as 
much as any of your soldiers, and probably a good 
deal more.” 

“That is all very well,” he said; “I don’t say that 
you did not do good service, and I admit that my 
orders did give you some sort of license; however, 
this must not occur again, or I shall consider it my 
duty to order you to keep your place in the hospital 
and put a sentry at the door to prevent you from 
coming out under any pretense while fighting is 
going on. You must remember that I shall have to 
account for your safety to the major when he returns, 
and that were anything to happen to you the blame 
would fall upon my shoulders and would not be put 
down to your wilfulness. However, should the time 
ever come when we are driven to our last corner, I 
shall then authorize you to use your pistol.” 

Glad to have got off so easily, Nita. went down to 
the hospital. There were but few wounded, and 
these, as before, had been hit principally on the head 
and shoulder. Lieutenant Carter came in shortly 
afterwards. ‘Let me have a look at your patients, 
Miss Ackworth; I have gone through the St. John 
Ambulance course and am pretty good at bandaging. 
I see that you have taken great pains with the men, 
but I think that I can possibly make a little improve- 
ment here and there. Besides, in some cases, I may 
be able to get the balls out. It will be more than a 
week before the surgeon is back with your father, 
and getting a ball out might make all the difference 
between life and death. I have brought in a case of 
instruments the doctor left behind him. Do you 
think that you could help me?” 

“Certainly I could,” she said; “I 
think my first attack of weakness 
will be my last.” 

“Well, then, let us set to work.” 

In two or three of the cases the 
ball had penetrated the brain, but 
in the cases where the men had 
been shot in the neck or arm, Car- 
ter managed to find the position 
with a probe, and in four cases he 
succeeded in getting the ball out. 
In each case the patients behaved 
with heroic fortitude, and although 
the operation was necessarily pain- 
ful, bore it without a murmur. 
When the work was done and the 
wounds bandaged again, he said: 
“Now, Nita, a little fresh air would 
do you good; come with me up to 
the ramparts. I am going to try 
the effects of an explosion. It is 
certain that the enemy are all gath- 
ered now in the mosque and vil- 
lage, and possibly after their de- 
feat of this morning a blow will 
disconcert them altogether, and 
send them to the right-about.” 

“T should think it would,” Nita 
agreed. “What loss did they suf- 
fer this morning, do you think?” 

“T should say at least a hundred 
and fifty of their bravest men.” 

They went together to the spot 
where the train ended. “You go 
on to the walls,” he said, ‘‘and 
watch. I will run up as soon as I 
have lit the fuse. We calculated 
that it would last five minutes to 
the spot where we laid the train 
of gunpowder.” 

Nita ran up to the wall and a 
minute later was joined by the 
officer. He took out kis watch and 
counted the minutes as they went 
past. “Now, Miss Ackworth,” he 
said, putting his watch into his 
pocket again, “the fuse ought to be 
up in forty seconds, but we must 
allow a minute or two for miscal- 
culation in the length of the fuse.” 

Two minutes passed, then there 
was a deep roar; the mosque came 
down like a house of cards, and 
many of the houses collapsed from 
the shock of the explosion. Timbers 
and stones flew high into the air. 
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There was a moment’s pause, and then an outburst 
of wild yells, and screams. “I think that ought to 
frighten them a bit,” the Lieutenant said; ‘unless 
their leader bas great power among them, and is a 
man of iron nerves, they would.be off. The worst of 
it is they won’t like to return home after the disasters 
that they have suffered to face their women. The 
men scarcely know what nerves mean, and they may 
very well make up their minds to make one last 
attempt. You may be sure it will be a formidable 
one, if they do, and they will probably adopt some 
entirely new scheme. We shall have to be doubly 
cautious for the next two nights.” 

Although a sharp lookout was kept, there were no 
signe of the enemy retreating. At night a scattered 
fire was opened from the village against the gate, but 
otherwise the night passed quietly. 

“TJ don’t like it,” Carter said, the next morning; 
“the enemy have not gone yet and they have not 
renewed the attack. I have no doubt that the beggars 
are up to something. I wish I knew what it was.. It 
worries més.” 

“Tt does seem strange,” Nita said, “but perhaps 
they have been burying their dead, which would keep 
them pretty well occupied all day. However, as we 
have beaten them off twice with the loss to ourselves 
of only six killed and eight wounded, I suppose that 
we shall be able to resist them again.” 

“T am sure we shall if they attack us openly. It is 
only the unknown that I am afraid of. I was on the 
wall the whole night, but except for a continued 
random fire from the Village they were quiet. I wish 
we had a moon. In that case we could make them 
out comfortably at a hundred yards,.whereas on these 
dark nights one can’t. see twenty.” 

The officer’s prevision of danger told upon Nita, 
and when she reached the bungalow that night she 
dressed herself in Carter’s uniform, cut her hair right 
close te her head, and lay down in readiness to leap 
up at the first alarm. 

Had anyone been keeping special watch in the 


They were met with a stream of musketry. 
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courtyard they wouid have seen a number of dark 
figures clustering between the wall and the hospital. 
During that and the preceding night eighty Afridis 
had gathered at the foot of the wall, crawling for- 
ward, one by one, on their stomachs. They were 
armed only with spear and knife, and with these had 
attacked the wall noiselessly, working the stones out 
one by one, unobserved and undreamt of by the watch 
on the wall above. The first night they had almost 
completed their work, and by three in the morning 
of the second had made an opening through which 
two men could pass abreast; then one had gone back 
to the village, and presently a stream of men were 
passing into the wall. 

When all was ready they burst out with triumphant 
yells. They were, however, ignorant of the position 
of the various buildings and scattered in different 
directions. A moment later the bugle sounded, and 
twenty men in reserve at once made a rush to the 
mess house. The defenders of the wall came running 
down the various steps leading from the battlements. 
Many of these were cut down on the way, but twelve 
of them managed to join their comrades at the mess 
house. 

Nita had just sprung up when the first yell broke 
out, seized her revolver and a box of cartridges, and 

- had reached the iness house just as the party in the 
yard came in. The door was kept open until the last 
fugitive entered, desperately wounded and followed 
by a mob of the exulting Afridis. 

Each man had been instructed as to the place he 
~ should take up in case they were driven from the 
wall, and the pioneers took their places in stern 
silence, 

“Where is Lieutenant Carter?” Nita asked, 
anyone seen him?” 

“Tam here, Miss Ackworth, and, thank God, you 
are, too. i was one of the last to come in, for I hung 

round your bungalow to be sure that you got in.” 

= Semeone struck a light; candles and lanterns had 

been placed on the table, and Nita took a match-box 

from ber pocket and lit several of them. 


“has 


,. “Hullo, Miss Ackworth, is that really you?” said 
the astonished lieutenant as soon as a light was 
s struck. 

= “Really and truly,’ she said; “you rather scared 


me yesterday by your talk, so I made myself up in 
your uniform before I lay down.” 

“You did very well,’’ he said, “and I should cer- 
tainly take you for a lad who had just joined the 
regiment. Well, I must not stay here. The first thing 

‘ is to go round and rearrange the posts, for we have 
| little more than half our original number here. I 
shall only leave three or four men on this floor at 
present, and shall at once open fire from the upper 
window. I shall be much obliged if you will stay 
. aown here.” 

“Certainly I will do so. I will place myself near 
the main doer and let you know when there is any 
attack upon it.” 

“You are a brave girl,” he said, ‘‘and I wish I had 
: two or three dozen like you.” 
| The Afridis soon pulled down the barricade from 

the frent gate, and the tribesmen swarmed in. Very 
soon, eae, & they were obligedgto take shelter in 
the various buildings, for the galling fire from the 
windows of the mess house rendered it impossible 
for them to stay in the open. 

At daylight firing ceased altogether and refresh- 
ments were served out to the troops, and the officer 
and Nita sat down to breakfast in’the mess room. 

“There is no disguising it,” he said, “that our 

position is a very critical one. In the first place, have 
you any idea how these rascals got into the fort?” 

“IT have no certain idea at all, Charlie,” she said, 
“put I think that in the dark they must have cut 
out some part of the wall and bored a way in with 
their knives.” 

“T should think that it was something of that sort; 
they certainly did not get over the walls, they could 
not have done so without being seen by the sentry. 

, That they should have got in has certainly changed 
our position greatly for the worse. They have shown 
themselves amazingly determined and enterprising. 
I have no donbt they will fill every house whose 
windows bear on ours, and keep up such a fire that 
‘ we shall not be able to show ourselves. Under cover 
of that fire they will attack us. We may kill a great 
many of them, but I fear that in the long run it will 
come to the same thing. Our only hope, I think, lies 
in the chance that the major hassereceived news of 
the attack upon us, and has abandoned the purpose 
of the expedition and is hurrying back to our relief. 
God grant that he may arrive to-day, or at latest, 
to-morrow. It is no use our shutting our eyes to the 
fact that our position is a very grave one.” 

Nita herself had already seen this, and yet she 
turned a littie pale at her companion’s words. ‘‘Well,” 
she said, “I am glad indeed that I put on your uni- 
form. One can but be killed once, and if they fail 
to kill me I shall do it myself. The only thing that 
troubles me is the thought of father coming and 
finding that I ane been killed,” and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“It is awful; I can say nothing to comfort you,” he 
said, sadly, “but we must keep up each other’s 
courage to the last. There will be no great occasion 
to keep up yours, though, for you are the pluckiest 
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girl that I ever saw. As for my own, I am in com- 
mand kere, and must keep up a brave face no matter 
what I may think.” 

“T am afraid that I am net so brave as I seem to 
be. It is as much as I can do really te keep myself 
from breaking down and crying.” 

“That is only natural,” he said, “and if you would 
like to have a good cry I will leave you to yourself 
for half an hour.” 

“Oh, no,” she said, ‘l don’t mean that I am going 
to, for if I began to cry I don’t know when I should 
stop; and,’ she added, with an attempt at a smile, 
“that would shake my hand and I shall want it to 
be as steady as possible. I think that I can promise 
that every shot shall tell this time. I dare say it 
seems horrid to you that I should be so bloodthirsty, 
but I hate them so for coming in and attacking 
us like this that I would kill them all with one blow 
if I could.” 

“T wish you could, very heartily,’ he said with a 
smile. “You have been a great friend to me,” he 
went on, taking her hand; “your high spirits have 


kept me up and I don’t know what I should have . 


done without you. It was your idea of getting up the 
explosion, which 1 should say must have accounted 
for a great number of them, not counting those you 
brought down with your pistol. You have forgiven 
my speaking sharply to you, I hope?” 

“T have never thought of it since,’’ she said simply. 
“You were quite right to blow me up, and I felt that 
at the time. Yes, we have been great friends, and I 
have told myself scores and scores of times what a 
little fool I was to have thought that you were rather 
stupid because you talked so little and didn’t seem to 
eare much for entering into the amusements of 
others.” 

“No I know that I was not what you call a good 
comrade, but I could not help it. I fancy I was shy 
and I did not care much for any of their sports; 
besides, I knew that they regarded me rather as a 
killjoy, and that kept me from mixing with them 
much.” 

“Well, you have had your turn now, Charlie, and 
no one could have come out of it more splendidly. 


You will be a great soldier some day, if——” and 


she stopped. 

“Tf I live, yes. I hoped some day to have got a 
chance of distinguishing myself, and the chance has 
come, but, as you say, it is unlikely that it will ever 
come again. But, as you also said, one can but die 
once, 2nd at least I hope that I shall die with credit, 
and a soldier can wish no more. I would, however, 
give all the few hours that I might have left to me 
to have known that you had got out.” 

“That is all nonsense,” she said; “I am only a girl, 
and a girl’s life is not worth anything. If it wasn’t 
for my father I should be fairly content.” 

“Weil,” he said, “it is no use talking. We shall 
have to de as best we can till the time comes. I must 
go round and see after the men.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


There was but a short cessation of hostilities, and 
then from every building round a blaze of musketry 
burst out. The men were at once called down from 
the upper rooms, where there were no shutters, and 
planted at the loopholes of those on the ground floor. 

“Don’t throw away a shot,’ was the order given to 
them: ‘‘keep well out of the line of the shutters, and 
when you do fire take care that you bring down your 
man.” 

So the fight went on all day. The losses of the 
enemy were far greater than those of the garrison, 
but the men lost to the latter could be ill spared. 

“It is awful to think of the fate of those in the 
hospital,” Nita said, when she took a hasty meal in 
the middle of the day with Lieutenant Carter. ‘Four 
or five of them, managed to get in here alive; the 
rest must have been massacred in cold blood.” 

“Do not fret over that, Nita; it may be the fate 
of all of us in a few hours. We shall sell our lives 
dearly, but I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that 
the enemy are not far off. A hig rush, then the doors 
will give way, for we have no means of strengthening 
them; and as there are but two headpieces at the 
back as well as in front, nothing but the return of 
the major can save us. There is no doubt that in 
spite of their losses the enemy are determined to 
eapture the place. We have now only eighteen men 
left capable of firing a rifle, and they are fifty to one 
against us. It is of no use disguising it from our- 
selves. Tonight will see the end of the fight.” 

“Tf it must be so, it must,” Néta said, quietly. ‘You 
don’t think that any one is likely to see that I am 
a girl?” ; 

“Certainly not; your disguise in that way is com- 
plete. There is more chance for you and me than 
for the men, for it is just possible that, they may 
take us and carry us off, as hostages. That means 
that they will keep us as slaves till they are attacked 
in such foree that they may think it prudent to make 
terms. The chances are against it, but there is a 
possibility that that is the course they will take.” 

“T would rather die than that,” Nita said. “I might 
keep up my disguise for a time, but they would be 
sure to detect it sooner or later. I dare not think 
OL it.” 
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“T don’t think that you would be detected, Nita. I 
should not detect your disguise myself, and if I who 
know you could not do so you may well pass with 
these ruffians. You have plenty of spirit and may 
very well sustain your character.” 

*] shali take my own life before I am captured,” 
she said, passionately; “I have quite made up my 
mind to that.” | 

“That must be your own choice,” he said, gravely. 
“While there is life there is hope, and sooner or later 
you may be restored to your friends. Sooner than 
later, | should guess, for you may be sure that when 
the news of this massacre reaches the authorities 
they will lose no time in getting together a strong 
punitive expedition against the tribes, and as soon 
as they find that resistance is hopeless they will try 
to make terms on the strength of any hostages that 
they may have in their hands.” 

Nita shook her head. “It is all very well for you 
to give me hope, Charlie, but you know as well as I 
do that the chances are tremendously against us.” 

At night, as soon as it became dark, there was a 
tremendous rush against all three doors. “It is of 
no use, men,’ Carter said, in firm tones which rose 
above the din, “the doors will not hold out five 
minutes. We will assemble here and fight till the 
last. We have done all that men can do, and I thank 
you for the way that you have stood by me, but the 
odds are too great for us and we have nothing to do 
now except die like men. They will find that, handful 
as we are, we can account for a good many of them 
vet. %? 

The men gathered in a ring with Carter and Nita 
in the centre. Three minutes later two crashes were 
heard and the natives burst in. They paused a 
moment on. seeing the compact little body waiting 
their aitack, then with yells of triumph rushed at 
them. They were met with a- Stream of musketry, 
every sliot of which took effect, and the crack of the 
revolvers of Carter and Nita added to the din. In 
vain the natives endeavored to get possession. Then 
they betock themselves to the muskets. The ground 
was speedily piled with dead, but numbers gradually 


prevailed. The little ring of defenders grew less and » 


less, and at last, when but six men were standing, 
they burst into them. There was wild fighting for a 
minute; the men with bayonets did their work, but. 
gradually the din ceased. 

Carter was one of the last to fall. Nita had one 
shot left in her revolver and directed this to her 
forehead. But at the moment when she was about 
to draw the trigger she was felled to the ground by a 
blow from the butt of a musket. Then the Afridis, 
seeing that all was over, scattered for plunder, leay- 
ing the bodies of the slain where they lay. Daybreak 
had dawned when Nita opened her eyes. She saw 
that Carter, herself and two others had been removed 
from a heap of slain and placed by themselves. She 
closed her eyes again with a shudder and yet with 
a feeling of relief. The removal of the three men 
as well as herself must have been the result of an 
examination of the slain, and like herself the other 
three must have been found breathing. Her head 
ached as if it would split and she lay for a long time 
without moying. Then two men who were evidently 
chiefs came up and examined them. 

There was some discussion between them and then 
Carter and another were carried out, and she and 
the remaining man, who was one of the native 
officers, were alsc carried out. The wounds of the 
four were all roughly bandaged and then Carter and 
his companion were lifted up by four natives and 
earried cff. Nita remained for another hour. By 
this time the court had been completely ransacked. 
@® Then she and her companion were also placed on 
stretchers and carried out of the fort, which was at 
once set on fire in a dozen places. Some water was 
given them and the tribe then started off. Nita lay 
with her eyes closed all day, scarcely abie even to 
think, for her head throbbed as if it would burst. 
They traveled fast and did not halt till nightfall. 
Then she was given a piece of dry bread and a little 
water. She made an effort to eat, but it was useless; 
she drank most of the water, however, and soaked 
her handkerchief in the rest, and placed it up to her 
head, and managed at last to doze off to sleep. In 
the morning she felt better. The chief then came 
up to her and spoke. She shook her head and he went 
away and presently returned with one of the tribes- 
men who had served in a Punjaubi regiment. 

“Whoa are you?” he asked, and in that language 
which Nita could speak fairly well. 

“T am an officer in the regiment,” she said, “and 
am a relation of the major.”” The man translated it 
to his leader; he jooked pleased. 

“Tell him that he will be my servant,” he said, 
“and will be well treated if he gives no trouble, but 
if he attempts to escape he will be shot at once.” 

This was translated to Nita. Then he went on: 
“You are very young to be an officer; you a no % 
more than a boy.” 

“T am young,’ Nita replied, “‘but when one a 
major for a relation one can get a commission at a 
much younger age than he otherwise would,” 


(To be continued.) f 
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LUTHER BURBANK, 
Oreator of New Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits. 


_ 


BAN NORTHERN latitudes, where the 
MR} gardening season is short, boys 
will derive much more satisfac- 
tion, as a rule, from hardy plants 
than from annuals. The former increase 
in size and beauty from year to year, 
and many of them multiply so rapidly 
that a whole garden may be stocked with 
the prolific varieties in a comparatively 
short time, at an insignificant outlay of 
money. Take Rudbeckia Golden Glow, 
for instance. Less than three years ago 
I procured two small specimens of this 
plant at an expenditure of twenty cents. 
It spread so rapidly, in my backyard 
garden, that I was compelled to take up 
most of it, subdivide it and give it away 
in order to keep it in check. In this way 
I must have distributed at least one hun- 
dred plants of this perennial, which, in 
turn, as time goes by, will become the 
parents of hundreds of others and stim- 
ulate the generosity of their owners, un- 
til whole sections of my native town are 
radiant with golden bloom. Left to it- 
self, the rudbeckia grows like a weed 
and soon takes possession of a garden. 
One great advantage of hardy plants 
is that, when once established, they 
practically take care of themselves and 
require very little attention, outside of 
sprinkling and _ pruning. It is safe 
enough to lop off dead branches, wher- 
ever and whenever found, but otherwise 
the pruning knife should be used spar- 
ingly, unless directed by intelligence. <A 
book on pruning may be found in almost 
every public library and from it direc- 
tions may be readily gleaned to trim the 
iimited number of shrubs that adorn the 
average home grounds. “In the absence 
of these directions, it would be pref- 
erable not to interfere with the shrubs 
at all and to let nature take her course. 
Unintelligent pruning will only result in 
the mutilation of a specimen, instead 
of stimulating its growth by confining 
the nourishing processes to healthy 
parts. 

Some plants, like some persons, are pe- 
culiar. It will not do to prune the lilac 
in the fall or early spring, for instance, 
as it carries its buds for the coming 
season throughout the winter. People 
who do not know this sometimes com- 
mit the mistake of trimming their lilaes 
in autumn, and then wonder why they 
fail to bloom. You might as well cut 2 
dog’s head off and then expect him to 
bark. Knowing the peculiarities of the 
plant, it is plain that the proper time 
to trim it is shortly after it is through 
blooming, that is to say, before the new 
buds are formed. 

The modern garden might be termed 
an index of civilization. Every part of 
the world has been laid under tribute 
to supply it with new forms of plant- 
life. The aster was derived from China, 
the rose and azalea from India, and the 
lilac from Persia. But no country has 
done as much in this respect as Japan. 
The Yankees of the East are great plant 
lovers. They fairly worship the cherry 
trees, when in bloom. By careful selec- 
tion they have evolved some types of 
flowers that can scarcely be improved 
upon, which is particularly true of some 
of their chrysanthemums. 

In the person of Luther Burbank, of 
Santa Rosa, Cal., America possesses a 
wizard of the first order in the floricul- 
tural and horticultural world. He has 
created many new flowers, vegetables 
and fruits, by what is called cross-breed- 
ing, and will always be regarded as one 
of the great benefactors of his race. 
Among the new fruits that he originated 
is a prune that bears neither seed nor 
stone and is propagated by grafting. In 

rafting the budding shoot of one plant 

s inserted into the stem or branch of 
another. Curiously enough, the charac- 
teristics of one plant are transmitted to 
another in this manner. Burbank has 
also produced a cross between an apricot 
and a Japanese plum, under the name of 
*“Plumecot.” This combination is as dis- 
tinctly a new fruit, as though it had 
been handed down from another planet 
and posseses the desirable qualities of 
both of its parents. His new rose 
“Coquito” is a continual bloomer, but 
not hardy much further north than Phil- 
adelphia. Burbank’s latest floral wonder 
is the “Shasta Daisy.” It is hardy, in his 
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own words, “wherever it is not cold 
enough to _ kill oak trees.” Being a 
perennial, it blooms better and more 


abundantly each season and multiplies 
rapidly. The flowers are extremely large 
and graceful, averaging about a foot in 
circumference, with three or more rows 
of petals of the purest glistening white- 
ness, on single, strong, stiff, wiry stems, 
nearly two feet in length. Shasta daisies 
were originated by combining the weedy, 
but free flowering, American species 
with the rather large, but coarse, Euro- 
pean species and the Japanese species, 
after which rigid selection through a 
series of years produced the present 
wonderfully useful and beautiful strain. 
Many new and graceful forms have late- 
ly appeared among the Shasta daisies 
and well-marked colors are now appear- 
ing in a flower which was never before 
seen except in white. 

Mr. Burbank’s portrait is reproduced 
from a photograph he recently had the 
kindness of sending me. It well shows 
the studious nature of the man, which 
contributed so greatly to his success. 

The list of hardy shrubs and plants is 
so very extensive that I must refer my 
boy friends to the catalogues of reliable 
nurserymen for a comprehensive consid- 
eration of them. I will only mention a 
few that have proved particularly useful 
in my own garden. .Among the shrubs 
I would especially commend the “Bridal 
Wreath” and “Van Houtte’s” spireas, the 
pink and white flowering almonds, the 
common snowball, the mock orange, 
Thunberg’s Berberis, Deutzia Gracilis, 
the Japanese _§ rose (Rosa Rugosa), 
weigelas, the hardy hydrangea, the 
Japanese quince, the snow-berry, the 
golden-leaved elder, and the High Bush 
Cranberry. 

As regards hardy plants, I will also 
have to confine myself to a few, with 
which I am personally familiar. Peonies 
are always of great decorative value, 
particularly the white and pink varieties. 
Nor should columbines, larkspurs and 
foxgloves be omitted from any enumera- 
tion of our most useful perennials. And 
who, once having cultivated them, would 
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care to miss the modest buttercup and 
showy bleeding heart from his garden? 
Lilies-of-the-valley spread rapidly when 
given partial shade. The day-lily, hardy 
Phlox, Iceland poppy, and lobelia, are 
also noteworthy in this respect. But for 
cut flowers, that is to say, flowers to 
make a bouquet with, nothing surpasses 
the gaillardia, correopsis, helianthus 
multiflorus (a variety of sunflower) and 
the giant daisy. 

Of course, every boy will want to have 
roses in his garden. But if he does not 
want to court disappointment, he had 
better avoid all but the most common 
varieties, such as Gen. Jacqueminot, 
Harrison’s Yellow, Clotilde Soupert, etc., 
and prepare the spot in which the queen 
of flowers is to be located by thoroughly 
enriching and mellowing the soil. 

It is quite possible that, somewhere in 
this great country of ours, among the 
hundred thousand readers of THE 
AMERICAN BOY, one or two poor lads 
may peruse this article with a heavy 
heart, under the impression that they are 
debarred from the pleasures of garden- 
ing, on the score of expense. But for 
them nature has provided a great store- 
house of floral treasures in the woods 
and fields. Most farmers will readily 
give them permission to help themselves 
to any useful plants they may discover, 
and the search for new acquisitions will 
in itself afford pleasure and provide an 
incentive for frequent open air excur- 
sions. Gradually the boys will acquire 
a knowledge of the habits of wild 
flowers that will enable them to trans- 
plant the trillium safely from the woods, 
take the flowering dogwood from the 
swamp, cull the wild lilies from the road- 
side, and select the most perfect daisies 


and goldenrods from the fields. All of 
these flowers, and many more from the 
same source, thrive under cultivation. 

The seeds of annuals may also be pro- 
eured quite cheaply and offer an almost 
unlimited variety of floral splendor. 
What a multitude of shades, for instance, 
may be found among the sweet peas, 
And then there is the aster, in its va- 
yo of form and color, both dwarf and 
tall. 

How many of my boy friends, I won- 
der, are familiar with the snowdrop that 


heralds the coming of spring. Sometimes | 


this beautiful white flower puts in 
appearance before the snow is quite 
gone, while Jack Frost still hovers about 
ready to punish any plant that dares to 
defy his authority. It is quickly fol- 
lowed by the many-hued crocuses that 
have been planted on the grass plot the 
preceding fall and now look like blos- 
soms plucked by some wilful child and 
seattered at random over the lawn. Be- 
fore the grass is long enough for mow- 
ing this pretty flower is out of bloom. 
Curiously enough crocuses are not in- 
jured in the least by successive crop- 
pings with the lawn mower, but come 
up season after season, as though noth- 
ing had happened. 

In my garden the spring bulbs and 
forsythias bloom at about the same 
time—in April. The forsythia is also 
known as the golden bell and possesses 
the peculiarity of blooming before its 
foliage appears. As the bare branches 
are studded, however, with dense masses 
of small yellow flowers, these shrubs 
produce a very pretty effect. In most 
gardens Fortune’s forsythia will give 
better satisfaction than the variety 
known as the Viridissima. The Dutch 
bulbs, that is to say tulips, hyacinths 
and narcissi, should be planted in Oc- 
tober for spring blooming, preferably in 


beds, as isolated specimens do not at- 
tract much attention. Color effects of 
perfect harmony may be _ secured by 


proper arrangement. 

Among the bulbs that bloom in the 
summer and early fall giladioli, tube- 
roses and dahlias are most noteworthy. 

For cultural directions of the plants 
mentioned in this article my boy 
friends are kindly referred to the cata- 
logues of florists and nurserymen. More- 
over they will find that every package 
of seeds bears directions and that no 
class of men is as eager to impart infor- 
mation as the propagators of flowers, 
fruits and vegetables. 

During the early months of the year 
much may be done in hastening the ma- 
turity of vegetable plants by sowing the 
seeds in shallow boxes in the house. 
When the second leaf appears the little 
plants are shifted to small flowerpots 
and ultimately transferred to the garden. 
But in large cities it hardly pays to do 


this, as plants of tomatoes, cabbages, 
ete., may be purchased at a very low 
price. trown by professionals, who 


have made a study of the business, these 
are generally more satisfactory than the 
seedlings of the amateur gardener. 


I shall take it for granted that that | 
part of the lot selected for a kitchen 


garden has been thoroughly dug over 
and fertilized. If well-rotted cow ma- 
nure is not obtainable for this purpose, 
artificial fertilizers will answer. 

At the close of April, garden work be- 
gins in earnest. Cabbage, cauliflower, 
radish and lettuce seeds may now be 
sown in the open ground. Parsley may 
also be sown out of doors, as soon as the 
ground can be worked. Time may be 
gained with peas by sprouting them in- 
doors, before planting them in the open 
air. The same method applied to pota- 
toes yields early tubers. 


an | 


Spinach should | 


be sown early and every two weeks after | 


the first sowing, if a succession is de- 
sired. 

In the early part of May, it is well to 
start Lima beans in pots, as they require 
a long time to mature. During this 
month bush beans, started in the house, 
may also be planted in the open ground 
as soon as the weather becomes settled, 
and beets sown for succession. At the 
end of May cucumbers may be sown out 
of doors. I find it a good plan to put 
half a dozen cucumber seeds in a wooden 
berry box (the kind strawberries are 
marketed in), about the middle of April. 
In transplanting these seedlings to the 
open ground, it is only necessary to pre- 
pare a small hill, with a plentifyl sup- 
ply of well-rotted manure in it (about 
two shovelsful to the hill will be 
enough), break up the box and insert 
the plants. If they are thoroughly 
watered before this is done, they can 
easily be transferred in this manner, with 
the earth intact. When the plants have 
become fully established, better results 
are ensured by removing all but three. 
Care should be taken, however, not to 
set out the plants until no danger from 
frost need be apprehended, as the cucum- 
ber is very tender. 

It has been found that lettuce seed does 
not germinate well in warm weather. 
For this reasongit should be sown in a 
shady spot, after the beginning of June. 
As fast as the bush beans are removed, 
their place may be taken by sweet corn. 
Cabbages and cauliflower, for a late 
crop, may still be planted during the 
month of roses, but as they are com- 
paratively cheap and take up a great 
deal of space, it is questionable whether 
it would not be better to exclude them. 
Wax beans and radishes may still be 
sown in June and July for succession. 

With me, the vegetable gardening sea- 
son closes with the harvesting of Brus- 
seis Sprouts. In the past year I removed 
the last crop of this delicious vegetable 
from my garden in the middle of No- 
vember. The edible part of the plant 
consists of sprouts that grow in the 
leaf-awils. 
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| Joe Jolly Boy 


€t was born in the land of Siam, in the 
suthern portion, which is French pos- 
session. My father was a French sol- 
‘rer and my mother a native woman, and 

was the second child born. to them. The 

“st was also a boy, and being three 
vears older than I he had the care of 

> to a great extent. 

My name may strike you as queer, and 

will explain how I got it. Our family 
ame is Bart, and my given name is 
Paul, but I was so full of mirth, even as 
an infant, that I made everybody’ smile 
with me. As a youngster I was laughing 
from morning till night, and nothing 
ever put me out of temper. One day, 
when I was about ten years old, father 

sught a comrade home with him, and 
en this man heard me singing and 
ighing he said to my parents. 

‘Your boy is so jolly that you ought to 
‘hange his name. If I were you I'd call 
‘(im Joe Jolly Boy.” 

My parents smiled at the idea, but in 
a little time they began to call me Joe 
und Joe Jolly Boy, and by the time I 
was ten vears old everybody used the 
name in speaking to me. The same sol- 
dier who gave me the name also put 
queer ideas into my head. When he came 
a second time he sat down with me on 
a bench. at the door and said: 

“Joe —Jolly Boy, when you get to be a 
young man you should pay a visit to the 
island of Jolly Land. It is situated half 
way across the China Sea in the direction 
of Borneo, and a soldier who was there 
once has told me some rare tales about 
the people. It is Jolly Land, indeed, as 
everybody laughs from dawn till dark. 

“My comrade was there for four weeks, 
and he did not see any one weep or even 
put on a serious face. The people are 
not like us in color or build, and there 
are very strange animals on the island. 
What is right-side up to us is upside- 
down to t@em, They live in, @trange 
houses, eat strange food, and are alto- 
gether unlike any people you ever heard 
of before. Hasten to grow up, and some 
day you may pay a visit to the people 
who can laugh as loud and long as you 
can, 

The soldier talked simply to be friendly 
with me, and I don’t think he believed 
half he said, but my interest was at once 
aroused. I wanted to set out and find 
that island and see what was to be seen. 
Indeed, I was on my way’ down to the 

sea shore to find a boat and put to sea 
when my brother Anak met me and took 
me back home. I told him what the sol- 
dier had said, and he replied: 


-at all 
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“Brother, it is all nonsense. I never 


heard of such an island, and I’m sure 
father and mother never did. Even if 


there was, how are you to get to it? It 
is hundreds of miles away over the 
water, and if you put to sea in a boat 
you would perish miserably within four 
days. Do mot think of such a thing.” 

3ut I did think of it. It» was in my 
mind day and night, and though I was 
as jolly’ as ever I was planning to do a 
very foolish thing. A week after the 
soldier had told his story I had deter- 
mined to ‘set out on a voyage. Had my 
brother ee what I was planning 
he would have told my father, and then 
1 should have\been severely talked to 
and perhaps whipped, but I was very 
careful in my movements. 

Down on the shore beyond our house 
all the fishing boats were always drawn 
up at night. I had been out in boats 
many times, and young as I was I 
knew something about sailing them. I 
also realized that I must have food and 
water’ in plenty if I was to go to sea. 


The soldier had said the island was 
far away, and I might be two weeks 
reaching it. The-water I could get bv 


filling one of the boat kegs at the spring, 
but most of the food I must get at home. 


It took me a week to secrete the quan- 
tity I wanted, and then I gathered 


bananas, oranges, lemons_and other fruit 
to add to-it, and one night I crept out 
of bed, made up a bundle and slipped 
out of the house without any one being 
the wiser. 

There were no fishermen on the beach, 
and having filled my keg and stowed 
away my food I shoved the boat into the 
water and set out on the strangest voy- 
age a boy ever undertook, 

1 was going to brave perils and dangers 
I did not dream of, and to have adven- 
tures that might bring fear to the heart 
of a strong man. I did not realize this, 
however, and had anyone been about 
when I sailed out upon the dark waters 
he would have heard Joe Jolly Boy 
laughing as he set out for the unknown 
Jolly Land, 

As the wind was off shore and I haa 
selected a fast sailing boat I was soon 
at sea, and had I been missed and pursuit 
made, the ~darkness was too great for 
any one to have espied me. I was not 
afraid, for-_was used to the sea. 
and not at all loneSeme, because I was 
setting out on a wondérful voyage. 

I truly and honestly believed every 
word the soldier had said “about Jolly 
Land and its queer people, and-ef course 
I expected to meet with many adVentures 
and have things to tell upon my réturn. 
If any one had been with me that night 


he would have heard me laugh more 
than once as I thought of the island 


where everything was upside-down. 

I did not sleep at all during the night, 
as I wanted to give the boat all my care 
and be as far away as I could when 
morning came. Daylight came before I 


expected it, and as I stood up and looked 
sail 


around I could not see a except at 


SHE WAS AFRAID OF ME_AND 
WHILE TWAS SPEAKING To - 
HER SHE SUDDENLY sANC ANY 


FOOLED THE HOSPITAL 


Was Pronounced Incurable But Got 
Well on Pure Food. 


Sometimes in a case of disease result- 
ing from the use of improper food the 
symptoms are so complex that medical 
science cannot find the seat of trouble, 
and even the most careful hospital treat- 


ment fails to benefit. A gentleman of 
Lee, Mass., says: “On April 1, 1900, I 
was sent home by one of our Massa- 


chusetts hospitals, saying nothing more 
could be done for me. I have been a great 
sufferer from nervous diseases and rheu- 
matism and nervous prostration and had 
previously been treated at Sharon Springs 
and by a number of doctors without get- 
ting much assistance. 


“One day I was feeling worse than 


- usual when I read an article about your 


Grape-Nuts that impressed me so that I 

sent out for a package. I commenced 

using it at breakfast the next day. 
“For fifteen months I never missed one 


- day If you ever saw anyone grow strong 


and improve it was I. I gained from 125 
pounds to my old weight 165. I will al- 
witys be a cripple from rheumatism but 
otherwise am so much improved that 
T now feel as well as any man in this 
country.” Name furnished by Postum 
Co.. Battle Creek, Mich. 

There is a recipe book in each pack- 
age of Grape-Nuts that will interest the 
housekeeper. 


Wonderful Boys. 


Mozart was a composer at five. 

Gassendi was a preacher at five. 
Lalande composed dramas and. novels at 
ten. 
ue wrote his first composition at 
three, 

John Stuart Mill was a profound thinker 
at twelve. 

Darwin had made a study of plants and 
animals before he was eight. 

Galileo at eighteen invented an instru- 
ment that would measure the pulse. 

Thomas Young could read at the age of 
two. At five he had learned a large number 
of English and Latin poems. 

A wonderful twelve year old boy violin- 
ist has been discovered in Brooklyn, N. 
Y. He bears the name of Herman Brede. 
Professor Hahn, of Columbia College, has 
recently undertaken the instruction of 
the boy. The little fellow is quite methodi- 
cal, He has posted in his room a code of 
rules which he follows with the utmost 
care. At 6:30 he rises, has breakfast, prac- 
tices one hour, studies one hour, and at 9 
o’clock is in school. At 12 he has dinner 
and returns to school and is home again 
at 3. He plays for half an hour, prac- 
tices for two hours, then has supper, after 
which he gives himself a half hour’s recrea- 
tion, practices an hour more, studies for 
an hour, and at 9 o’clock is in bed. He is 
a vivacious, buoyant and happy-spirited 
boy. 
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a great distance. This was well for me, 
for had any ship come close to me the 
captain would have insisted on my 
coming aboard. 

I ate my breakfast and whistled and 
sang and laughed, and the boat sailed 
on at a good pace for four or five hours. 
Then the wind died away and I was left 
becalmed. 

Thinking I might catch a nap before 
the breeze came again I lay down in the 
bottom of the boat and closed my eyes. 
I did sleep for a couple of hours, and my 
awakening was anything but pleasant. 
The first thing I knew the boat was be- 
ing lifted out of the water and jostled 
about in the strangest manner, and when 


I leaped to my feet it was to find that 
a whale had come under my craft and 
bounced her about until it was almost 


a miracle she was not upset. 

The boat and the whale rested on the 
water side by side, and although I had 
had a narrow escape from being thrown 
into the sea and drowned, and was still 
in peril, I had to indulge in a hearty 
laugh. 

By and by the whale began lashing the 


water with his tail, and the waves he 
kicked up were likely to swamp my 
boat, but I could do nothing but hang 
on and hope for the best. 'When I was 
about ready to give up in despair the 


monster suddenly sank out of sight, and 
in a little time the sea grew quiet again. 
i was very thankful, as you must under- 
stand, and had some of you been in my 
place I think you would have turned 
back and made the best of your way 
home, 

The 
went 
gold. 
softly 


calm continued, and when the sun 
down he was like a great ball of 
I had finished my supper, and was 
singing to myself as darkness 
came down, when all of a sudden an- 
other voice reached my ears. It was 
that of a woman, and she seemed to be 
humming a tune. There was no ship 
in sight, and the shore was at least fifty 
miles away, and I was both puzzled and 
alarmed. I had been looking about me 
for fully five minutes when I made out 
the head and shoulders of a woman who 


was climbing to the stern of my boat. 
She had a fair face, long hair and a 
string of pearls around her neck, and I 


took notice how white her teeth were. 
I was a bit afraid for a moment, but 


then I remembered hearing the fisher- 
men talk of mermaids, and I felt sure 
that this must be one. I beckoned to 


her and called her my dear and said that 
I was lonesome for company, but she 
shook her head and smiled. Then I be- 
gan softly creeping aft, thinking to 
make a sudden grab and capture her, 
but she suspected my intentions and 
swam away from the boat and hummed 
a merry air and smiled arthly. 

“ft have heard of. mermaids.” I said to 
her. “You live in a coral cave at the 
bottom of the sea, and must meet with 
many wonderful sights. Won't you 
come and talk with me? Do not fear 
that I will hurt you. When I go home 
I should like to teN the fishermen and 
others that I have Kot only seen, buc 
talked with a real mermaid.” 

It was no use, however. Boy that I 
was, she was afraid of me, and while I 
was speaking to her she\suddenly sank 
away into the’sea and I did not get an- 


other sight-of her, although it was a 
long two hours more before the wind 
came and I resumed my voyage. This 


mermaid lived so far from the'shore that 
probably she had never seen \a human 
being before, and she was. therefore 
afraid of me. 

_ These were two pretty fair adventures 
for one day, but I was to have a still 
more stirring one on the morrow, and 
if vou read the next chapter I think you 
wifi be interested in what came to me 
and how I got out of it. 


(To be Continued.) 


A Big Telephone Exchange. 


Only the girls-in the telephone exchange 
in New York City and the officials of the 
telephone company, know what a vast 
amount of business is transacted in the 
American metropolis by telephone. In 
New York and its suburbs, about 120,000 
telephones are in use, more than in al] 
France. These 120,000 telephones are used 


in ringing up the central stations about 
426000 times a day. 


I will show you how to earn from $25 to $100 
H. POWELL, 18) Temple Court, 
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$1.50 Wrist Bags! 
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A new and very stylish number in Wrist Bags is the 
one pictured here; made of genuine walrus and seal— 
colors grey, tan, brown and black—nickel, gilt and gun 
metal trimmings—lined with moire silk—has separate 
inside pocket. Guaranteed to be genuine $1.50 value; 
our price for either 5, 54¢ or 6 inch size, 


$1.10 


Sent anywhere, prepaid, on receipt of price. Order 
Wrist Bag No. 27A and state size and color wanted. 

Our Spring and Summer Catalogue of General 
Merchandise mailed free to all who write for it. 
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This Camera Given for One Hour’s Work ! 


Simply send us 
% your name and 
address and we 
will send you 50 
ackages of 
laster 
to sell at 5 cts, 
each, you se}] 
t and after 
sold send us 
the $2.50 and 
we will send 
ou at once 
his excellent 
camera; takes 
pictures 4x 5. 
on’t Delay. 
y Lay down this 
paper and 
write us at once 
to Dept. BC. 


JOUN US! You Can Have a 


Zonophone, Columbia, Edison 
or Victor Talking Machine 
WITHOUT ONE CENT 


= Of expense except the cost of the records you want. & 
Write before buying anywhere.- 


J.W. NOBLE, Mgr., 287 Broadway, New York. 
OUR SOUVENIR 


| 
| a E A very useful article. Send 


| 
TP ame and address by return 
| mail. MONDAY MFG. CO., Dept. K, Rochester, N. Y. 


TO EVERY BOY AND 
GIRLIN UNITEDSTATES 


Agent's Outfit Free,—Fasysweep Dust Pan, 
\ Handled with foot, dirt emptied without litter. Large 
LN Catalog very latest household articles, rapid sellers, 

RICHARDSON MFG. CO., Dept. 12, BATH, N. ¥. 


The Young Man’s Adminis- 


tration Waldon Fawcett 


EVER before in the history of the 
IN United States government have so 
many young men held high posi- 
tions in Uncle Sam’s service as at 
present, President Roosevelt is the 
youngest man who has ever held the 
highest office in the gift of the nation, 
and it is manifestly his policy to sur- 
round himself with keen energetic young 
men. Inspiration for American boys may 
be found in the fact that practically 
every one of the young men who have 
lately been elevated to high places have 
risen from humble beginnings solely by 
their own efforts. Indeed many of them 
have come up “from the ranks” in the 
very branches of the government service 
in which they now hold positions of re- 
sponsibility and trust. 

Perhaps, most prominent among these 
notable young men is Hon. George B. 
Cortelyou, who has been made Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce and La- 
bor, a new branch of the government 
which has just come into existence. Mr. 
Cortelyou is the third youngest man who 
ever held a position in a President’s Cab- 
inet. Mr. Cortelyou was born in New 
York and although he prepared to go to 
Harvard College circumstances prevented 
and he contented himself with a common 
school education. For a time he taught 
school in New York and then did news- 
paper work, but his real career began 
when after studying stenography he se- 
cured a position where rapid shorthand 
vork was required. 

In 1891 Mr. Cortelyou removed to 
Washington and secured a position as 
private secretary to one of the officials 
in the Post Office Department. When 
President Cleveland needed another as- 
sistant he heard of the bright young 
man and had him transferred to the 
White House. There he has been ever 
since acting as private secretary to three 
different Presidents—Cleveland, McKin- 
ley and Roosevelt—and earning a salayy 
of $5,000 a year, which in his new posi- 
tion is increased to $8,000 a year. One 
of the secrets of Mr. Cortelyou’s great 
success is found in the fact that he is 
not afraid of hard work, toiling at his 
desk until after midnight almost every 
day. Another manner in which he made 
himself invaluable was by his careful- 
ness never to make mention to any per- 
son of matters which came to his knowl- 
edge in the course of his work and which 
his employers might not wish to have 
known. Mr. Cortelyou is a musician and 
gains as much enjoyment from his music 
as many men do from hunting or fishing 
or yachting. 

The second most important position in 
the new Department of Commerce and 
Labor, a post to which is attached a 
salary of $100 a week, has been given to 
another young man—James R. Garfield, 
son of the late President Garfield, who 
was assassinated in Washington after 
serving as Chief Executive for only a 
few months. Mr. Garfield was born in 
Ohio and received his education in the 
schools of his native state and at Will- 
iams College, which his father had at- 
tended before him. Later he studied law 
and formed a partnership with his older 
brother. Mr. Garfield is a firm believer 
in young men going into politics. He has 
been in politics,—at first in a very small 
way,—ever since he was old enough to 
vote and although he has sometimes been 
defeated he has kept right ahead fight- 
ing for cleanliness and honesty in public 
affairs. It was only a few months ago 
that the President asked Mr. Garfield to 
come to Washington to take the place 
on the Civil Service Commission which 
Mr. Roosevelt once held himself, and in 
a short time the young man from Ohio 
had made so favorable an impression on 
the President that the latter asked him 
to take the highly important position of 
Commissioner of Corporations. 

William Loeb, Jr., who succeeds Mr. 
Cortelyou as Secretary to the President, 
has gained his present position solely as 
a result of his own exertions. He is a 
native of Albany, New York, and he left 
high school when he had only half com- 
pleted the course in order that he might 
strike out for himself. Like Secretary 
Cortelyou he chose shorthand reporting 
as a profession and steadily advanced, 
until he was elected official stenographer 
of the New York state legislature. When 
Mr. Roosevelt became governor of New 
York in 1899 Mr. Loeb was appointed 
one of the four executive stenographers 
and his ability soon attracted the notice 
of Governor Roosevelt who made him his 
private and confidential secretary. When 
the Governor was nominated for the 
Vice Presidency and made his memorable 
tour of the country Mr. Loeb accompanied 
him, and when Mr. Roosevelt was elected 
Vice President the young man was made 
his secretary. When later Mr. Roosevelt 
became President he kept his “right hand 
man” with him as Assistant Secretary, 
and when Mr. Cortelyou left the White 
fouse to assume the direction of the new 
Department of Commerce Mr. Loeb was 
promoted to his present position. 

Mr, B. F. Barnes, who has just been 
advaneed to the position of First As- 
sistant Secretary to the President and 
who preferred this position rather than 
a post as Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce, although the lat- 
ters would have paid a much higher sal- 
ary. is another one of the administra- 
tion’s “strong.young men.” <A few years 
ago he was merely a government clerk 


(Continued on Page 196.) 
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- contrast is their refreshing 


| #| 


Red and Gray Make White. 


Red and gray make white. If you don't 
believe it, pour a weak solution of caustic 
soda, colored red with cochineal, into a 
gray solution of sulphuric acid. The re 


* sult is a pure white liquid. 


To Tell Age. 


Tell the person whose age you are en- 
deavoring to learn to put down on a piece 
of paper (and he does not show you the 
figures) the day of the month of his birth. 
Ask him to double it, add seven, multiply 
by fifty, add his age, subtract 365, multiply 
by 100, add the number of the month of 
his birth, and then add 1,500, and give you 
the resulting figures. You will find in their 
order the day of ‘birth, the age, and the 
number of the month of birth. For in- 
stance, if one is born on the 25th day of 
February, and is forty two years of age, 
the resulting figures would be 254,202. If 
he is thirty eight years old on the 5th day 
of September, the resulting number would 
be 53,809. i 


To Make an Aeolian Harp. 


This. instrument can be made by almost 
any ingenious boy. It consists of a long, 
narrow box of very thin deal, about five 
or six inches deep, with a cirele in the 
middle of the upper side an inch and a 
half in diameter, in which are to be drilled 
small holes. In this side, seven, ten or more 
strings, of very fine gut, are stretched over 
bridges at each end, like the bridges of a 
fiddle, and screwed up or relaxed with screw 
pins. 

PiThe strings should all be tuned to the 
same note, and the instrument be placed in 
wind can 


some current of air, where the ; 
pass over its strings with freedom. A win- 
dow, the width of which is equal to the 


length of the harp, with the sash just raised 
to give the air admission, is a proper situa- 
tion. When the air blows upon the strings 
of the harp, with different degrees of force, 
it will excite different degrees of sound; 


_ sometimes the blast brings out all the tones 


in full concert, and sometimes it sinks to 
the softest murmurs.—New York American. 


; A Mathematical Rhyme—G.,. M. 


L. Brown. 


In the following verses you must sup- 
ply numbers where the dashes occur. In 
one case, you will find, a Roman numeral 
is needed. Be sure not to place a figure 
that will injure either the rhyme or the 
meter. When you have finished add 
your numbers; they should amount to 
156. This includes the numbers twelve 
and fifty. 


When Jimmie 


d was twelve years old 
He showed no dency work; 

His father, kind, —bore scold, 
Till Jim, h@ saw, would be a shigk. 


“See here, my boy,” said he —— day, 
As Jim a hearty breakfast ——, 

“T -—--der who the bills would pay, 
If no worked from morn till I ‘ 


” 


“Your ——tune will not come unless 
You strive, and i told you once, 
I've told you fifty times, success 
Will ne’er at d the lazy dunce.” 


“So quicken up your g——, my lad; 
Be——— they pass you in the race; 
——hibit character; be glad 
It’s not take your place.” 


FAT BABIES 


Are Famous Sleepers 


The saying: “Sleepy as a fat baby,” ex- 
presses a good deal, for fat babies are 
famous little fellows te sleep. What a 
rest to the 
pitching and tossing of a sleepless coffee 
drinker. A good elder of Springfield, I1., 
found a way to bring refreshing sleep in 
place of insomnia. “Until three years 
ago,” he says, “For 15 years I was 
troubled with a throbbing in my stom- 
ach, was very nervous, kidneys out of 
order, troubled with severe headaches 
and dreadful insomnia. 

“After trying all sorts of remedies I 
came to the conclusion that my troubles 
were the result of drinking coffee, and 
seeing’ an article in the paper about 
Postum I determined to try it. So I 
quit coffee and took on Postum. It agreed 
with me from the first cup. At first I 
drank it diluted, then pure. I relished 
it, too, and to my great joy I was soon free 
from stomach trouble, nervousness all 
gone and head clear, and instead of be- 
ing wakeful for half the night I sleep 
iike a fat baby and get up in the morn- 
ing refreshed. This I owe to having quit 
coffee and taken to drinking Postum.” 
Name furnished by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Nothing marvelous about it, but there 
is a reason. If healthy sound sleep is 
worth anything to you. drop coffee and 
give Postum a short trial—say ten days. 
That will tell the tale. 


A Page of Fun and 
Brain Gymnastics 
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The Mysterious Tumbler. 


Here is a little experiment that is mys- 
terious enough to those that witness it to 
seem like magic, and yet it simply is an 
illustration of a well-known principle of 
natural philosophy. All you need to make 
the experiment is a marble-top table, such 
as may be found in any parlor or sitting 
room, a glass tumbler, and a piece of 
candle. 

You first put under the two legs at one 
end of the table thin wedges of wood or 
paper, to give the table a very slight in- 
cline in the direction of the other end. If 
you wish to make the feat all the more 
mysterious, you should put the wedges un- 


der the legs when the company is not 
looking. 

Now take a plain glass tumbler and 
moisten the rim carefully, so that the 


water will stick to it, or at least enough 


A.A. Tuk WEOCES OF 
Parer om Ween . 


of it to make a thin coating of moisture. 
Place the tumbler, rim down, on the end 
of the table where the wedges are, and it 
will not move, for the incline, if you have 
not made the wedges too thick, will not be 
great enough to make the tumbler move by 
gravity. 

But you are going to make the tumbler 
move of itself, so that it will seem to do so 
by some magical power. To do this light 
the piece of candle and hold it near the 
tumbler for a few moments. The heat 
from the candle will cause the air in the 
tumbler to expand, and this expansion will 
have the effect of raising the tumbler just 
a little from the smooth marble. The air 
cannot escape, however, because the water 
around the rim of the tumbler keeps it in. 

Then the tumbler will begin to move 
slowly along the marble top, for the slight 
elevation that the expanded air has given 
it makes it now rest on a thin layer of 
moisture, and it glides down the incline by 
the force of gravity. 


How to Draw an Oval. 


Of course, you all know how to make a 
circle. That’s easy, and there are num- 
berless ways of doing it—with a pair of 
compasses, or a string, or a piece of paper 
with two holes punched in at the requisite 
distance apart, or in any other way that 
fancy may suggest, 

But how many of you know how to draw 
a perfect oval? That’s a very different 
matter. It does not require any elaborate 
instruments to do it. however, and if you 
will follow the directions given below, you 
will find yourself able to do it without 
any difficulty. 

Take two stout pins 
firmly into the table, 
of paper on which you wish to draw the 
oval, about two inches apart. Then tie 
together the ends of a bit of string, about 
eight inches long, so as to form a loop, 
leaving two loose ends, each about an inch 
long. When you have done this, tie the 
loose ends into a smaller loop, which need 
not be larger than sufficient to admit the 
point of a pencil. 

Now, place the larger loop over the two 
pins and, putting the point of your pencil 
through the smaller loop, stretch the string 
as far as it will go and circle all around 
the pins. You will find that in moving 
from one pin to the other the string forms 
an ever varying triangle, and that the fig- 
ure described in passing all around the 
pins is as perfect an oval as the most deli- 
cate instrument can produce.—New York 


American. 
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The Game of Contrary. 


Two players hold out a light walking 
stick or umbrella between them. A third 
player traces mystic circles in the air 
with his forefinger, saving solemnly, 
“Here we zo round by the rule of con- 
trary. When I say ‘hold fast,’ let go; 
when I say ‘let go,’ hold fast.” He then 
suddenly and sharply cries out, “let go.” 
In nine cases out of ten the players will 
drop the stick instead of holding fast. 
They will be anxious for another trial, 
but the chances are they will be caught 
napping the second time as easily as 
they were the first. 
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“To Err is Human”— 
Not to Err—Elgin. 


The man who is always 
right on time is the man 
who carries the 


ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have Elgin Waiches.. 
‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of the watch, sent 


free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., Ecarn, ILL. 
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The Boys’ Brain “Gym.” 


Walton Griffiths, Chicago, Ill., sends the 
following brain puzzlers: 
U 0a 0 but 10 U, 
O 0 no 0 but O 0 me; 
O let not my 0 a 0 go; 
But give 00 10 U so! 
The answer is: 
You sigh for a cipher, but I sigh for you; 
Oh sigh for no cipher, but Oh, sigh for me; 
Oh let not my sigh for a cipher go; 
But give sigh for sigh for I sigh for you so! 
(2) What sea would make the best bed- 
room? Ans.—Adriatic—(A dry attic.) 
(3) What goes all the way to New York 
without stopping? Ans.—The-. railroad. 


(4) What could you fill a barrel full of 
to make it weigh less? Ans.—Holes. 

(5) What is the heaviest horse on the 
road? Ans.—A led (lead) horse. 


(6) What relation is the doormat to the 
scraper? <Ans.—A step farther (father.) 

(7) What word in the English language 
is longer when it is shorter and longest 
when it is shortest? Ans.—Short. 

Charles C. Curtis, Amesville, O., 
the following: 

What ship has two mates but no captain? 

Answer: Courtship. 

Why is a jeweler like a jailer? 

Answer: One sells watches and the other 
watches cells. 

The first boy 
is Chap. 1. 

When does a dog become larger and 
when does it become smaller? 

Answer: When it is let out at night 
and when it is taken in in the morning. 

Why is the letter O like the equator? 

Answer: Because it is a circle dividing 
the gl1—O—be into two parts. 

Do you know who were the first three 
persons to come out of the ark? The 
Bible says Noah came forth. 


sends 


mentioned in the Bible 


A HandKerchief Trick. 


To fold a handkerchief lengthwise, and 
taking hold of both ends to make a knot 
in the handkerchief without letting go 
the ends, is an easy trick to perform, 
though it looks difficult. Place the hand- 
kerchief before you, fold your arms, let- 
ting the right hand rest on the left arm 
and the left hand rest under the right 
arm. Take hold of the right end of the 
handkerchief with the left hand, and 
the left end of the handkerchief with 
the right hand. By unfolding the arms 
you make a knot in the handkerchief. 


Curious Mathematics. 


Take the number of your living broth- 
ers. 

Double that number. 

Add to it three. 

Multiply the result by five. 

Add to it the number of living sisters. 

Multiply the result by ten. 

Add number of deaths of brothers and 
sisters. 

Subtract 150 from the result. 

The right hand figure will be the num- 
ber of deaths, middle figure will be the 
number of living sisters, and the left 
figures will show the number of living 
brothers. 

Frank Finck, Springfield, Mass., shows 
us how he multiplies. As an example, 
multiply 6,598,702 by 9. The ordinary 
way is to multiply 2 by 9 and put down 
the 8 and carry the 1; multiply 0 by 9 
and add 1, and so on. He suggests that 
we multiply 6 by 9, then the 5 by 9, then 
9 oe 9. and so on, beginning at the other 
end. 
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CHAPTER V. 
MR. QUIGLEY MAKES AN OFFER. 


It was with a feeling of disappointment 
that Tom Benton returned home and re- 
ported the result of his search for the 
treasure. 

“It is just as I expected,’’ declared Mr. 
Benton, and with this the subject was dis- 
missed. 

As soon as Tom had finished his dinner, 
he started for the field to finish cutting a 
strip of late corn that was intended for 
fodder. He was just crossing the yard 
when hearing a voice calling him, he looked 
up and saw Minnie Jones, one of the neigh- 
bor’s little girls coming up the path. 

“What is it, Minnie?’’ Tom asked, as she 
approached. 

‘“Pap’s wuss agin, an’ sent me to ask you 
to go to Joplin for the doctor,’’ she an- 
swered, almost out of breath. 

“Yes, I'll go as soon as I can get ready,” 
Tom replied. ‘Won't you come to the house 
and rest?’ , 

“Noop—they said I must hurry,” and 
turning around, the little girl walked rap- 
idly away. 

Tom went back to the house, and after 
acquainting his parents with his intended 
errand, he repaired to the stable where he 
hastily saddled and bridled one of the 
mules. A few moments later, he was riding 
down the Joplin road at a brisk trot. 

‘he Jones’s were a poor family, ayes a 
half mile north of the Benton place, off a 
flint ridge farm, and for over two weeks 
the head of the family had been confined 
to his bed by an attack of malarial fever, 
and ‘once before Tom had gone to Joplin 
for a doctor for him. 

“Mr. Jones is havin’ a hard time of it,’’ 
said Mrs. Benton. “‘Reckon I'll run over 
and see how he’s gettin’ on. I'll be back 
as soon as I can.” 

Sitting in his ‘‘splint’’ rocker by the open 
door, Mr. Benton soon fell into a dreamless 
sleep. It was late in the afternoon when 
he awoke. The sound of horses’ feet and 
the roll of wheels came from without, and 
the next moment a buggy, containing no 
less a personage than Zeb Quigley, stopped 
before the door. I 

“Howdy, Mr. Quigley, won't ye git out?” 
greeted Mr. Benton. 

“T haven't the time to stay but a few 
minutes,’’ answered the visitor in a care- 
less tone; “thought I’d just drop in and see 
how you were feeling.’ 

“Some better, thank ye,’’ replied Mr, Ben- 
ton. 

In spite of his hurry, Quigley dismounted 
from the buggy, and hitching the horse te 
an oak tree near the door, he entered the 
house. 

“Jist take a chair thar—bring the other 
rocker hyar, Bessie,’’ said Mr. Benton. 

Bessie obeyed, and Mr. Quigley seated 
himself in the rocker, and for some mo- 
ments sat silently gazing out across the 
field. 

“Your crop of corn seems to have been 
almost a failure this year,’’ he remarked, 
after a long pause. P 

“Jist about,’’ replied Mr. Benton. 

“T presume you will have some difficulty 
in raising the money due me?” 

“Tt looks that way at present,’’ replied 
Mr. Benton. ‘‘I had jist been thinkin’ that 
I might git the money on the place by 
placin’ another mortgage on it, but I don’t 
know who ter go to~-fer it.” 

“T fancy you would have some difficulty 
in procuring a loan during the present 
financial depression,’’ observed Mr. Quig- 
ley, carefully studying the weight of his 
words with his auditor; “and I am only 
too sorry that circumstances render it im- 
possible for me to grant you the neces- 
sary extension of time.” 

“T hain’t been expectin’ much of ye,’’ re- 
sponded Mr. Benton, speaking in a rather 
impertinent tone. 

“That is where you do me a great injus- 
tice,’”’ observed Quigley In an oily tone. 
“No one is more ready and willing to do 
a neighbor a favor than I; but there are 
circumstances which sometimes preclude 
our ‘adhering to the generous and philan- 
thropie principles of our nature, and it is 
such circumstances that frequently sub- 
ject us to uncharitable criticism.” 

“T reckon yo mean by all that talk that 
ye’re goin’ ter demand immediate nay- 
ment of the three hundred dollars I owe 
ye?” said Mr. Benton. 

“Tt is not my wish to do so, and I had 
hoped to be able to extend the time in- 
definitely, but having met with some disap- 
pointment in another business matter, I am 
forced—and very unwillingly on my part— 
to ask for an early settlement.”’ 

“That’s what I ‘lowed; but I can’t see 
jist yit whar I’m goin’ ter git the money, 
unless I could git a loan on the place—” 

“There is a serious difficulty,’’ spoke up 
Quigley; ‘‘your place is a poor one—to say 
the least, and owing to the great stress in 
money matters all over the country, it 
would be‘next to impossible to negotiate a 
loan on any terms with such indifferent 
security at your command.” 

“Then I suppose ye’ll foreclose the mort- 
gage;’’ responded Mr. Benton, “seein’ as I 
won’t be able ter git the money?” 

“There is where you misjudge me again,” 
answered Quigley. “It is not my purpose 
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to foreclose the mortgage, but to offer you 
a way out of the difficulty.”’ 

“Then ye’re goin’ ter extend the time?’’ 

“No; for I hardly think that would be of 
much advantage to you. It would only 
succeed in putting off the evil day which 
must come sooner or later. What I have 
in mind is better still than that, and would 
free you at once from all obligations and 
worry in the matter. I ha--e just thought 
that it would be the best to buy the place 
outright. That, it seems to me, is the only 
solution of the difficulty. Of course, I 
couldn't afford to give much, but I’m will- 
ing to do the best I can by you, being that 
you are a neighbor. 

Mr. Benton s!.ook his head. 

“T don’t want ter sell out if I can help 
it,’ he said; “I have cal’clated to rent my 
house hyar, an’ sellin’ out an’ movin’ round 
never pays, an’ is about the same as bein’ 
breke up at oncet.” 

“Certainly; you are right in a certain 
sense, but how are you to manage it, tak- 
ing it for granted that you will not be 
able to procure the money?” 

“T can’t tell yit; but how are you ter buy 


the place if you air pressed so fer 
money ?”’ 
“Ahem! well, the fact is—the money I 


thought of using in this case could hardly 
be called my own. It is a fund I have laid 
by for my son Paul. and I thought it might 
be a safe plan to invest it for him in real 
estate.”’ 

“Of course I'll sell the place if I haf ter 
—I reckon thar ain’t no other way out, but 


Quigley returned the greeting, and after 
making a few common place remarks about 
the weather, said: 

“T have just been speaking to Mr. Benton 
about purchasing the farm, but we couldn't 
come to any agreement until he had con- 
sulted with you—which is perfectly right 
and proper—but now that you are here, I 
dare say we will soon come to an under- 
standing.”’ 

“J ain’t for sellin’ the place at all,”’ an- 
swered Mrs, Benton; “I reckon we can get 
the money to pay off the mortgage some 
how.” 

‘We have just been discussing that part 
of the subject,’’ remarked Quigley, “and I 
feel safe in saying—as I said to Mr. Ben- 
ton—that you will find it almost impossible 
to get money under any conditions at pres- 
ent. I have offered nine hundred for the 
place—six hundred clear of the mortgage— 
jut if you are not disposed to sell—of course 
it is not my place to urge the matter.” 

With this he rose from his chair and 
walked into the yard, where he stood draw- 
ing on his kid gloves as if preparing to 
leave. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benton conversed with each 
other in low tones for a few moments, and 
then the latter said: 

“We can’t take less than a thousand—its 
cheap enough at that.”’ 

“Very well,’’ said Quigiey; “I will take 
it at that, and if you have no objection 
we'll have the deed made out at once." 


“Say nine hundred, and call the matter settled,” said Quigley. 


I’ve made some improvements an‘ orter 
have more an’ I gave fer it.” 

“That's reasonable; I expect you to have 
a fair price for your improvements, but the 
value of the land itself has not increased, 
as you must know.” 

“It may be as ye say—I hain’t bought no 
land lately,’’ replied Mr. Benton. 

“What then, would you consider a fair 
price?’ queried Quigley. 

“The place cost me seven hundred dol- 
lars includin’ the mortgage—an’ I war 
thinkin’ I orter have one thousand.” 

“Say nine hundred, and call the matter 
settled,’ said Quigley. ‘‘That will be allow- 
ing you a fair profit on your improve- 
ments.” 

Mr. Benton shook his head. ® 

“Tain't enough,” he said slowly; “an’ I'd 
haf ter see the ole woman before makin’ 
any contract. She ain’t in fer selling the 
place, and I reckon she’s about right.” 

“Isn’t Mrs. Benton at home?’ asked 
Quigley, glancing about the room. 

‘No; she’s gone over to Jones’s—though 
she orter come back any minute.”’ 

‘“T should like to settle the matter at 
once,”’ said the other, moving uneasily in 
his chair. ‘“‘The fact is I’m expecting to 
go away to-morrow and may be absent for 
a month.’’ 

At that moment Mrs. Benton entered the 
doorway, having just returned from her 
visit to Jones’s cabin. 

“Good evenin’ Mr. 


Quigley,” 
bowing to the visitor. 


she said, 


CHAPTER VI. 
WHERE THE REAL TREASURE WAS. 


It was near the middle of the afternoon 
when Tom Benton arrived in Joplin. Hitch- 
ing his animal to a convenient rack he re- 
paired at once to the doctor's office. 

He found no one there but the office boy. 

“Where is the doctor?’’ Tom asked. 

“Gone down into the Kansas City bot- 
toms to see a patient,’’ replied the boy. 

“Will he be back soon?” 

“T can’t tell. He may and he may not.” 

“How long has he been gone?”’ 

“Only a few minutes.’ 

‘Perhaps I can find him; can you give 
me directions for@reaching the place?” 

‘Yes, sir; ask for the Taylor residence 
just on the hill beyond the bottom. You 
will either find him there or on the road 
somewhere.” 

“Thank you,” said Tom and withdrew 
from the office. 

Mounting his mule, he rode northward 
through Main street and descended the hill 
into the bottoms where hundreds of men 
were busily at work in the scores of mines 
that were scattered over the valley. 

He saw a buggy hitched in front of a 
large white house on the side of the hill, 
and recognized it as belonging to the doc- 
tor. 

“J will wait here till he comes out,” 
thought Tom, drawing rein near a mining 
shaft, where several men were at work. 


“Want something?’ asked one of the 
miners, glancing at the youth. 

“No, sir;’’ was the reply. ‘I’m only wait- 
ing for the doctor,’ and he pointed to the 
buggy hitched in front of the house. 

“Thought mebby you was one uv them 
new silicate buyers,’’ explained the miner 
with a grin. “They're thicker ‘an rabbits 
about the mines since the new zine works 
started up at Weir City.” ? 

“What's silicate?’’ asked Tom. 

- “It’s a kind uv zine ore—looks just like 
rocks; thar’s some uv it,’’ and the man 
pointed to where a pile of what appeared 
to be reddish looking stones were being 
loaded into a wagon, 

“How much is it worth?’ asked Tom. 

‘Well, that depends on the quality,”. an- 
swered the miner, ‘“‘but about twelve dol- 
lars a ton is the usual price. The fact uv 
the matter is, though, it hain’t been worth 
anything till lately.’’ 

**How is that?’’ 

“Thar warn't any one buyin’ it, and fer 
about three years after these mines were 
discovered nobody thought of savin’ the 
black Jack an’ silicate, an’ it war jist 
throwed in the waste dumps. A good many 
miners didn't even know that them rusty 
lookin’ rocks was ore at all; but now thar’s 
some new zine works started up out in 
Kansas, about twenty five miles from hyar, 
an’ the company’s buyin’ all the zine ores 
it can git. More ’an that, thar’s been some 
spec'lators’ agents all. over the country 
lookin’ fer mineral land, an’ they are 
buyin’ up a good many no ‘count farms 
among the flint hills, an’ some uv ‘em I 
hear has got good zinc mines on ‘em.” 

As the miner was speaking strange 
thoughts were passing through Tom's 
mind, and he could,hardly control the ex- 
cited feeling that these thoughts occa- 
sioned. Hastily dismounting, he began to 
examine the pile of silicate at the dump. 
It only required a moment to convince him 
that the pieces of rusty looking ore were 
of the same material that composed the 
red stone fence on his father’s farm. This 
discovery was indeed a most important one, 
and Tom realized at once that the poor 
ridge farm of his father’s was worth a 
small fortune. And there was the fence 
built of pure silicate—he made a rapid cal- 
culation—it must be worth $2,000 at least! 

He could hardly wait to reach home to 
tell the good news to his parents. So ex- 
cited had he grown over the discovery that 
for a moment he almost forgot the errand 
on which he had come, but just as he 
mounted inte the saddle, the doctor for 
whom he had been waiting, came driving 
down the hill in his buggy. 

“If you please,’’ said Tom, approaching 
the. doctor, ‘“‘Mr. Jones would like to have 
you come out to see him again—right away 
if possible.”’ 

“Ts he feeling worse again?’ 

“Yes, six-*” 

“T will start immediately,’’ responded the 
doctor, and giving his spirited horse a cut 
with the whip, he sped down the road at a 
rapid ace, ® 

Turning and thanking the miner for his 
‘information, Tom urged his mule into a 
fast canter toward home. He continued his 
‘course through the town without stepping, 
only too anxious now to acquaint his par- 
ents with the great discovery he had made. 

As he left the town behind, his thoughts 
ran rapidly over the events of the past few 
days, and as he did so, his mind reverted 
to the mysterious letter that had been sent 
to his father. Then it came to him like a 
revelation—it was about the existence of 
mineral on the place that the letter had 
been written, and the reference to the red 
stone fence was fully explained: Link by 
link the chain of strange circumstances 
was put together till Tom had solved to 
his own satisfaction the whole mystery 
that surrounded the matter. 

He also recalled the words of the miner 
in regard to speculators having sert 
agents through the country to buy up all 
the mineral land through that section. 
This, then would explain the visit of the 
stranger to his father’s place some .weeks 
before, Tom reasoned, and he was satisfied 
that it was the stranger who had written 
the letter to his father. He had doubtless 
discovered the mineral] on the farm and the 
fence made of silicate, and for some reason 
had written to his father divulging the se- 
cret. 

Instead of there being a treasure hidden 
in the stone fence as Tom had been led to 
suppose, it was now evident that the fence 
iiself was the treasure referred to. Tom 
felt satisfied that could he have found the 
other part of the torn letter the whole mat- 
ter would have been explained. 

For the benefit of those of my readers 
who are not familiar with the different 
kind of zine ores, I will give a brief ex- 
planation. The zine bearing ores of the 
mining region referred to in this story are 
of three varieties, black Jack, iron Jack 
and silicate. The first named yields about 
fifty percent of pure zinc, and in appear- 
ance resembles a piece of common rosin. 
The iron Jack takes its name from its 
strong resemblance to: iron ore, and its 
yield of .zinc is smaller by some three or 
four per cent than that of black Jack. Sili- 
eate, sometimes érroneously called ‘dry 
bone,”” has the appearance of rusty red 
stone, and might readily be taken for such. 
When broken a brown rust is found to per- 
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meate the whole mass. The percentage of 
zine yield from this substance is quite 
large, though not so large as from black 


Jack. 

I might add that the writer spent eight 
years in the Joplin lead and zinc mining 
district, and the events related in this story 
are taken from actual occurrences. 

Tom had not proceeded more than three 
when he overtook Nathan Kirby, 
who was also returning from town. He was 
mounted on a shabby gray pony which 
seemed perfectly satisfied to move at a 


- snail trot, without ever aspiring to the dig- 


nity of a gallop. 

“How’dy, Tom,'’ greeted Kirby as our 
hero came up. “Bin over ter the city I 
reckon?” 

“Yes, sir,’ responded Tom, returning the 
greeting. “I’ve been for the doctor for Mr. 
Jones, again.”’ 

“Seems ter be havin’ a hard spell.” 

“Yes, indeed.’’ 

“T must go over an’ see him ter night,” 
answered Mr. Kirby. ‘“‘But what was that 
about a robber attacking ye? Did ye find 
out who it was?” 

“No, sir—not yet,’’ replied Tom, ‘‘but I 
reported the matter to the constable, and 
hope he'll get track of him.” 

“Did he get any money from ye?’ 

“No, though he came very near getting 
away with all I had, but the only damage 
he did was to tear a letter in two which I 
was bringing to father—a very important 
letter, too, and I have not wveen able 
to find the half that remained in the rob- 
ber’s hands,’’ and Tom gave a brief account 
of his adventure with the scamp. 

“That was last night, was it?’’ 

“Yes, sir—as I was coming from Joplin.” 

“Was it in the road just whar it runs 
through the deep ravine that the robber 
tackled ye?’’ asked Kirby. 

en, Sir.’ 

“Did ye search for the piece of the torn 
letter this mornin’?’’ 

— es, sir.”’ 

“Early ?’’ 

“About nine o’clock.”’ 

“Not before that?’’ 

INO. Bir.” 

“Then it’s no wonder ye didn’t find it." 
“What! did you find it?’’ asked Tom. 
“No; but Paul Quigley did, or I’m mis- 
taken.” 

“Did you see him find it?’’ asked Tom, a 
troubled look crossing his face. 

“I think I did. Ye see I started fer town 
early this mornin’, an’ as I was comin’ 
along the road about whar ye had the 
fracas with the robber, I suddenly discov- 
ered Paul Quigley ridin’ jist ahead of me. 
Perty soon he stopped and got off his hoss. 
I saw him pick up.a piece of paper by the 
side of the road, an’ then as I came up, I 
could see that it was part of a letter. As 
soon as he see’d me he slipsitin his pocket 
all quick enough, an’ gits on his pony, and 
gits without sayin’ a word. When seed 
the constable in town this evenin’ he was 
tellin’ me about yer havin’ the bout with 
the robber, an’ I war wonderin’ if ye 
hadn’t dropped somethin’ thar an’ that 
young scapegrace had found it.”’ 

“You are right,’’ Tom replied, “he must 
have found it, and if he did, there is no 
telling what use he may put it to.’’ Briefly 
then he related to Mr. Kirby the important 
discovery he had made while talking to the 
miner—of the presence of zine ore on his 
father’s farm—the fence composed of sili- 
cate and the mysterious letter and its ref- 
erence to the matter. 

When he had finished, Kirby gave vent 
to his surprise by a prolonged whistle. 

“It sounds gist like a story in a bo@gk,’’ he 
declared; ‘‘but don’t lose a minute in gettin’ 
home, my boy. You can't tell what that 
Quigley ‘ll be up to if he gets a scent of 
the matter. He would stoop to any intrigue 
ter beat ye out of the place if he finds out 
its value.”’ 

“That's what I’m afraid of,’’ replied Tom 
with a troubled countenance."”’ He's been 
trying to buy the place of father for some 
time, and I half suspect that he had some 
idea of its value.”’ 

“Tain’t more ‘an likely. If I war you I'd 
ride on as fast as possible, fer he’s a sly 
ole coon an’ will head ye off if he can. Go 
on an’ don’t wait for me.” 

Tom now realized the necessity of reach- 
ing home as soon as possible, and applyin 
the switch to the lazy mule, he gallop 
away, soon leaving Kirby far behind. 

He had fully five miles to travel yet, and 
the sun was already low in the horizon. 

He knew that if the piece of the letter 
should reveal the secret of the mineral 
upon his father’s farm that Quigley would 
take advantage of it at once, and that the 
torn letter was now in Quigley’s possession, 
Tom was fully convinced. 

“T ought to reach home soon,’’ he mused 
as he urged his refractory animal forward 
at a lumbering gallop. ‘Every moment 
may be of the greatest value just now.’ 

But could he have looked into his home 
at that moment, he would have seen the 
crafty Quigley, draw forth a roll of bills 
from his pocket with the words: “I'll just 
pay you the money now, and here is the 
deed—already drawn up—sign it and the 
matter will be settled.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
ALL OF THE LETTER. 


“Mr. Benton, you and Mrs. Benton will 
please sign this,’’ repeated Quigley, as he 
drew the deed from his pocket and placed 
it upon the table. “I had the deed drawn 
up and everything arranged so as to give 
you as little trouble as possible in case we 
made a bargain. I have the money here, 
and am ready to pay you in full as soon 
as your signatures are placed on the deed.”’ 

But in taking the deed from his pocket, 
another piece of paper fell to the floor. Mr. 
Benton stooped, and picked it up, and as 
he did so he saw his own name written 
thereon. In an instant, the truth flashed 
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upon him—it was the missing half of the 
mysterious letter which the robber had 
torn from Tom’s hand. ‘ 

Taking the other piece from his pocket 
he compared the two and found that they 
fitted together perfectly. 

An exclamation of surprise escaped Mr. 
Benton’s lips as he read the strange mis- 
sive. It only required a moment’s reflection 
to convince him that the statements made 
in the letter were the truth. This, then, 
would account for Quigley’s great haste to 
gain possession of the farm, since there 
was enough in the piece of letter which he 
had lost to give him a clue to its value as 
mineral land, 

Quigley was not aware of having dropped 
the important letter, and now turned to 


= 


“Very well.” 

Picking up the deed from the table Quig- 
ley walked from the room. But he paused 
just outside the door and said: 

“Tf I should offer you two thousand dol- 
ars—"’ 

“T wouldn’t take it,’’ replied Mr. Benton 
firmly. 

“Then you may keep it,’’ replied Quig- 
ley, and turning around he entered his 
buggy and drove away. 

“Why, what’s all this about, Abe?” asked 
Mrs. Benton in astonishment. ‘‘Why didn’t 
ae take his offer—it’s more ‘an we’ll ever 
a k ale 

“Read this letter,’’ answered Mr. 
ton. ‘“‘That’ll tell ye the secret.’* 

She took the scraps of paper, and after 
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Sedisee 


**May | ask what ye wor doin’ with this letter of mine?” 


Mr. Benton and again asked him to sign 
the deed. 

“Not jist yit,’’ replied Mr. Benton; “I 
reckon I have about changed my mind.” 

“What! do you mean to say that you 
don't intend to sell the place?” 

“That’s about the size of it.” 

“Then why have you led me to believe 
that you were?” 

"Cause I've changed my mind, I told 

“This is mere child’s play!’’ exclaimed 
Quigley with an impatient gesture; ‘I have 
agreed to pay you your price, and I now 
demand that you complete your part of the 
bargain.”’ 

Mr. Benton shook his head. 

“T can’t afford to sell the place,’’ he said; 
“T reckon I can do better by keepin’ it.’’ 

“T demand an explanation of this un- 
usual conduct!” 

“Hyar it is!"’ responded Benton, holding 
up the torn letter which Quigley had 
dropped from his pocket. ‘‘Mebby this will 
explain yer hurry ter git holt of the place.” 

Quigley started at sight of the paper, 
turned pale, and with an involuntary move- 
ment, thrust his hand into his pocket. 

Then his face became purple with rage 
and disappointment. 

“Give me that paper!’’ he demanded in a 
hoarse voice. “How dare you—”’ 

He checked himself, realizing that any- 
thing he could say would only make mat- 
ters worse. He was placed in an embar- 
rassing situation. To show any interest in 
the piece of paper now he saw would only 
serve to expose the villainy he had prac- 
ticed in the matter. 

Inwardly cursing his carelessness which 
had ag ae him of the telltale piece of 
paper, he said in an altered tone: 

“Excuse me, I—I thought that you had 
gotten one of my private letters which I 
must have dropped somewhere.” 

“May I ask what ye wor doin’ with this 
letter of mine?’’ asked Mr. Benton, display- 
ing the pieces of torn paper: 

The question started Quigley, and for a 
moment he was thrown off his guard. How- 
Aa he quickly rallied his wits and re- 
plied: 

‘‘Why—yes, to be sure. I found a piece 
of paper with your name on it up the road 
this morning, and calculated to give it to 
you, but it escaped my memory till this 
moment.”’ 

‘“‘Mebby the contents hain’t escaped yer 
memory," observed Mr. Benton in a sig- 
nificant voice. 

“T shall not resent your low insinuation,’’ 
replied Quigley in a blustering tone. ‘It 
matters little to me wWether or not you 
think me capable of such an act as your 
words imply. Are we to close the bargain 
for the place or not?” 

“TI reckon not.’’ 

“T might be induced to offer more—rather 
than spoil a trade,’’ ventured Quigley. 

“‘'Taint no use. The farm ain’t fer sale 
jist now. I’m goin’ ter wait till I investi- 
gate the matter spoken of in this letter.” 

“T'll give you fifteen hundred!” said 
Quigley, growing desperate. 

“T can’t take it.” 

“Then it is no use for me to make you 
an offer.’ 

“nae” 

“You may regret your decision.” 

“T’ll take the risk.” 


reading the strange words written thereon 
she exclaimed: 

“Tt jist beats all—jist like a story in the 
books. Do you reckon it’s the truth, and 
that there are zinc mines on the place?” 

“Thar ain’t no doubts in my mind about 
it. If thar had been, ole Quigley, tryin’ 
to git the farm would have removed it.”’ 

“So he had found the paper an’ read it 
an’ come here to buy the place ’fore we 
learned its value,’”’ exclaimed Mrs. Benton. 

“That's it exactly. It’s,lucky though that 
he dropped it from his pocket, er he might 
‘a’ beat us after all.’’ 

“So he might; he’s a sly ’un an’ would 
take all the advantage he could.” . 

A few minutes later Tom arrived from 
town and entered the cabin in a hurried 
and excited manner. 

“You haven't sold the place, have you?” 
he asked in an agitated voice; ‘‘I saw Quig- 
ley coming from this way and I feared—’’ 

““No—we hain’t sold it—though the ole fox 
tried ter git it in every way he could,” an- 
swered Mr. Benton. 

“Hurrah!” cried Tom joyfully. “We 
have got a fortune! I just found it out 
while I was in Joplin,” and hurriedly he 
told of the important discovery he made 
while talking to the miners. “But how 
did Quigley find out about the mines?” 
he continued. ‘Did he really get hold of 
the paper as I feared he had?” 

“Yes; but as luck would have it he 
dropped it on the floor hyar, an’ I got 
hold of it before we signed the deed,” 
answered Mr. Benton. 

“Good!—good! it served him right. Mr. 
Kirby told me he saw Paul pick up the let- 
ter in the road’ early this morning, and I 
feared they'd find out the secret and try 
to buy the place before I could get back 
to tell the good news; but he failed, thank 
goodness.”’ 

“Tt is the hand of Providence,’”’ said Mrs. 
Benton reverently. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


Early on the following morning Tom 
Benton repaired to the stone fence at the 
back of the field, where he compared the 
sample of silicate brought from Joplin with 
the material in the fence. To his satisfac- 
tion the two were found to be identically 
the same. 

“That fence isn’t worth less than two 
thousand dollars,’’ he mused, as he walked 
towards home. “I guess we'll be able to 
pay off the mortgage now, and Paul Quig- 
ley won't get the place after all.”’ 

A little farther on he met Paul Quigley 
in the road, but that youth dropped his 
head and rode by without once glancing 
at Tom. It was evident that he knew the 
turn affairs had taken, and did not feel 
proud of the part he had taken in the little 
plot to get possession of the Benton farm. 

“All things come out right in the end,”’ 
Tom refiected; ‘‘and it’s always best to be 
on the right side, whatever happens.” 

On reaching ,home he said: ‘Father, I 
have just been thinking of taking a sample 
load Ofgthe silicate to Joplin today. By 
so doing I can find out from the different 
Silicate buyers there just what they will 


(Continued on page 199.) 
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Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


Is the BEST Finish Made 
for FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
work and FURNITURE, 


Not brittle; will neither scratch 
nor deface like shellac or var- 
nish; is not soft and sticky like 


beeswax. Perfectly transparent, 
preserving the natural color and beauty of the 
wood. Without doubt the most economical and sat- 
isfactory POLISH known for HARD-WooD FLOORS, 


For Sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


Send for our FREE Booklet telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 
356 Atlantic Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


Battery Hanging Lamp, #10.00 
Telephone, comp.,, $2.50 & 5.95 
Electrie Door Belis — . 80 
Electric Carriage Lamps 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns 2.00 
#8 Medical Batteries 8.95 
#12 Belt with Suspensory 2.50 
Telegraph Outfits * 2.25 
Battery Motors #1.00 to 12.00 
Vieyele Electric Lights 2.00 
Electric Railway e 8.50 
Pocket Flash Lights . 1.50 
Necktie Lights Z5e. to 8.00 
Send for free book. De cribes and 
illustrates many of the most useful 
electric devices, at wonderfully 
small prices. All practical. The 
lowest rrice in the world onevery- 
thing electrical. Agents can make 
handsome commissions and many 
sales. Write for complete informa. 


tion. 
Ohio Eleectrie Works, 
Cleveland, 0. 


EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY MAKER. 


Tells how to make all kinds Toys, 
Steam Engines, Photo Cameras, 
Windmills, Microscopes, Electri¢ 
Telegraphs, Telephones, Magic 
Lanterns, Zolian Harps, Boats, 
from a rowboat toaschooner; al- 
80 Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wag- 
am ons, Toy Houses, Bow and Arrow, 
y Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fishing 
LY PMA \ | Tackle, Rabbit and Bird Traps, 
and many others. lis made so plain that a boy can 
easily make them. 2Uu0handsome illus. This great book 
by mail10c, 3for25c. ©. C, DePuy, Pub, Syracuse, N.¥ 


Our ye ad book “The Origin and Treat- 
ment of Stammering,”’ with full particulars 

preanting treatment, sent Free to any ad- 

dress. Enclose 6c to pay postage Address 

Lewis SCHOOL, 47 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich.) g¢o, avonew Lewis | 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon 
& Healy ‘‘Own- Make’’ Instruments are 
referred by Thomas Orchestra, Banda 
ossa, Mascagni, etc. Lowest prices. Big 
Catalog ; 1000 illustrations; mailed free; 
it gives instructions for amateur bands, 


LYON & HEALY, 25 Adams St.,Chicago. 


vur Cabinets prevent waste, save 
¥ money, time, space, and worry. Places 
for everything. No kitchen complete 

without one, 20 styles, $2.50 and u 
We sell Cabinets, Furniture, Sewing Machines, Ore 
3, Hardware, Stoves,Carpets,Household and Farm 
upplies, Clothing, Millinery, Jewelry, Shoes and 
J - 10,00° other things. Tell us what you want. Ask for 

Catalog No. 567 and get wholesale is We save you money. 

E. H. STAFFORD BROS.. Chicago, Ill, 


) PRINTS YOUR NAME. SSeSzeuee., (54. 
, TRICKEL PLATED | hoe MARKS | 
ANY THING) 


LA STAMPS OF ALL KINDS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. 
~ PERKINS RUBBER STAMP CO, p17, NEW HAVEN,CONS 


If You Shoot a rifle, pisto) or shotgun 
you’}! make a Bul)’s Eye by sending three 
2c stamps for the new Ideal Handbook, | 
No, 15 Just Out. Latest Encyclopedia 
of Arms, Powder, Shot and Bullets. Men- 
tion ‘‘The American Boy.” Ideal Mfg. 
Co., 28 U St., New Haven, Conn., U. 8. A. 


EVERY AMERICAN BOY 2 3f2° ‘yor Pocket 
best. 464 pages, 9) colored maps. Every country 
described. 1 Everybody buys. Big money 
made. Worth 50c. Sample copy and terms mailed, 25c, 
RAND, MCNALLY & GO., ater Chicago, Il, 

Taken from the System. Nothing remains 

which can produce an attack. You can eat, 

sleep and stand exposure without slight- 
est return of symptoms. Appetite improved; blood en- 
riched; nerves strengthened; whole system built up; life 


made enjoyable. Book 20 A Free, containing reports of 
many interesting cases. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


YOUNG ENGINEERS AND FIREMEN 


Send 50c. in stamps for Spangenberg'’s 157 Questions 
and Answers relating to Steam Engineering; 192 pages. 
GEO. A. ZELLER, Publisher, Room 229, 18 8S. 
Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. Established 1870. 


GRALY WORK SILK REMNANTS, 
enough for quilt 50c, Large 
package handsome colors 12¢ 
Jersey Silk Mill, Box 32, Jersey City, N. J. 
P an 
LAYS Catalog free. T. 8. DENISON, 
Publisher, Dept. 59, Chicago. 
0 POPULAR TOAST A first-class collection of 
rich, enter patriotic 

8, 


toasts, full of vim, with catalog of Books, etc., 10¢. 


needs a World Pocket 


census, 


Best List of New Plays. 825 Nos. 
Dialogs, Speakers, Hand Books. 


A. B. STEELE. 2218 Beech Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
n 


ANGELS WHISPER peer icrenits sols 
uick at 25 cents; ample, 12 cents; 9 for #1.00. 
. LEE, OMAHA BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ENERGETIC, 
INTELLIGENT BOYS 


needed in every city, town, and village to sell 
the Busy People’s Weekly News-Magazine 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 
which is everywhere recognized as a high 


class publication, 
Many boys now make SUBSTANTIAL 
WEEKL 


Y INCOMES after school hours and 
on holidays by selling THE GREAT 
ROUND WORLD. 


A FREE START IN BUSINESS 


WE WILL START YOU IN BUSINESS 
BY SENDING THE FIRST WEEK’S 
SUPPLY ENTIRELY FREE ANI 
AFTER THAT ALLOWING LIBER- 
AL COMMISSION, 


Write us and we will tell you how to go 
ahead and will give you the details of the 


One Hundred Dollars in Gash Prizes 


to be divided in June among the boys who 
sell THE GREAT ROUND WORLD. 
SALES DEPARTMENT B, 
THE GREAT ROUND WORLD, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BOYS!!! . 
-DROP A LINE 


to us on a postal and we will tell you how you can 
catch more than if you spent the same time fishing. 


Boys You Can Sell Sinkerene, 


which will prevent the sink from stopping up. 
Because there is nothing like it on the market: it 
sells for 10 cents and fills a long-felt want. One 
boy sold 50 in about 5 hours. Write us at once, 
giving us the names of 2 of the best grocers in 
anal town, and we will send you sample and cireu~ 
ars, with list of premiums and cash offers. 


Sinkerene 10 Cents 


SAVES PLUMBERS’ BILLS. 
Write at once, as the first ones out on a new article 
like this will get the best results. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED. 


SINKERENE M’F’G CoO., 
958 Am. Tract Building, New York. 


A Fine Scotch © 
Collie Puppy Free 


To the Boy or Girl Selling the Most Seeds for us. 


This is given in addition to large cash com- 
missions we pay. Hundreds of Boys are 
making lots of money by our” Plan.” 
We want good honest hustling boys and girls 
only. It costs nothing for your outfit. Write 
at once for particulars and agency of your 
town. 


Holmes Seed Co., 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


AGOOD AGENT 


WANTE to sell high class mining 
stocks. 
sion paid. Some of our agents make $2,000 
amonth. Write with reference. MINING INVEST- 
MENT & BROKERAGE COMPANY, J. M. GRAYBILL, 
V. P., 382-3-4 WILCOX ANNEX, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
by writing us | 


HOW T0 MAKE MONE a postal card 


and we will put you in a position to earn $1,000 a year, 
This is no fraud. Many now in our employ will vouch 
for the truth of this statement. We are willing to 
guarant@e any honest, 


i energetic without 
previous experience, from 


Invest 1 cent 


0 to ' 
a year sure money Write to-day 70 to $1,000 


J. L. NICHOLS & CW., Naperville, Llis. 


POCKET MONEY Gotall You Want? 


ou can make 60 cents 
on every dozen 


10 cents each. DAINTY DESSERTS aie | 


i Sample and | 
passionlars 10 cents. THE DE VERE 


COMPANY, 
40 Noble Street, BROOKLYN, New York. | 
And make 


Ma ke Mirrors $25a week! 


We send the complete Colum- 
bia Method for $1. Plenty work 
replating old mirrors everywhere. Particulars free. 
Golumbia Mirror Go., Dept 4 Golumbus Grove,O 


We Pay Cash 


For NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS, NAMES and ADDRESSES. 
Write, enclosing stamp, for particulars. 
THE E. M. SMITH CO., 114 E. 28rd St., New York. 


MEN WANTED-—GOOD PAY 


Wanted—Everywhere men to distribute advertising 
matter, tack signs, etc.; no canvassing. Previous ex- 
erience unnecessary. Address National Advertis. 
ng Oo., No. 107 Oakland Bank Bldg., Chieago, IM. 


“Send us 4 cents in stamps with your name and your 
father’s or guardian’s name and business, and we will 
send you a novelty which will interest you. You can 
make money out of it if you wish to,” BLOOMER 
BROS., Newark, N. ¥., Wayne Co., New York State. 


Mention this paper in writing advertisers. 


—a ss a 


Highest commis- | 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


Boys as Money Makers 


Technical Education the Best As= 
set—George Ethelbert Walsh. 


The greater part of the world’s work 
today is performed by men who have 
not received a college education; but 
the directors and captains of industries 
are those who have either received a 
good education in some institution or 
acquired it outside in odd moments. But 
the education which the world demands 
today more than anything else is a tech- 
nical, or at least a practical, educa- 
tion, which enables the student to mas- 
ter the problems of engineering, manu- 
facturing, invention, transportation and 
general industrial achievement. The 
opportunities for securing a_ technical 
education are today far superior to any- 
thing ever offered in the past. The am- 
bitious youth, if he cannot afford to at- 
tend a technical college, has placed 
within his means the chances of learn- 
ing all that is taught at any institution. 
The correspondence schools, of which 
there are many, issue written instruc- 
tion papers, with text books and dia- 
grams, which any ordinarily bright 
youth can master at night time after 
his day’s work is finished. There are 
published technical books which are 
also graded to meet the requirements of 
any student. These books make home 
study far more pleasant and satisfactory 
than any which the famous men of the 
past depended upon. 

The great industrial world is calling 
for trained men more emphatically every 
year, and the requirements to meet the 
demands are naturally becoming more 
comprehensive. Quite lately several of 
the large railroads intimated that in 
eertain of their departments preference 
in advancement would be given to those 
employes who had a technical training. 
It was intimated further that this rule 
would in time apply to all departments, 
excepting those .where the work was 
merely clerical, and even here a knowl- 
edge of technical terms and meanings 
would prove of great advantage. The 
reason for this new rule, which will 
eventually be adopted by all the rail- 
roads, is that men with a good tech- 
nical training have less to be taught 
by the company they advance from 
one position to another. It has become 
almost an accepted maxim today that a 
railroad president should be perfectly 
familiar with all the technical details of 


as 


engineering and _ railroading; indeed, 
most of our famous railroad presidents 
are men of this stamp. Every part of 
an engine is well known to them, and 
they are such practical engineers that 
they could lay out a road and superin- 
tend its construction from beginning to 
end. 

But it .is not only in railroading that 
technical education is demanded. Every 
manufacturing concern is in search of 
young men who have been trained for 
practical work so that with ambition 
and push they can become _ valuable 
members of the company’s staff. From 
their employes frequently come _ the 
greatest inventions. of the day. Many 
industrial concerns encourage invention 
by offering prizes for any labor-saving 


device invented by an employe, and giv- 
ing the promise to patent it and pay 
royalties as well. The technical worker 
thus feels that a reward is held out to 
him, and he bends all his energies 
toward making a reputation for his con- 
cern. The steel and iron manufacturing 
industry’s history is full of examples 
of young mechanics forging wealth and 
fame by means of their steady applica- 
tion to technical studies and experi- 
ments. 

The youth of today need to understand 


the great fundamental principles of 
mechanics and engineering, and when 
they select their avocation they can 
specialize any particular branch. Con- 
sidered from the purely money-making 
point of view, the technical education 
is far more valuable than the _ pro- 
fessional or classical. The professional 
life has been crowded many years with 
incompetents, and every year thousands 
of new students are turned out to make 
poor doctors, lawyers and ministers, 
who might have made excellent 
mechanics and engineers. The pro- 
fessional life appears to offer to most 


of us an easier and more self-respecting 
vocation, but it hardly pays unless we 
are cut out by nature to fit it. Some 
are gifted by nature with abilities which 
make them eminently adapted to suc- 
cess in this direction, but one should be 
pretty certain of the gift before choos- 
ing one of the professions in preference 
to an industrial life on the higher plane 
of modern achievement. 

“ The clerk who aspires to office work 
as a life business, or as the shortest way 


to enter the firm, is more frequently 
disappointed in his ambition than the 
modest student of technical science who 


equips his mind with all that will make 
him valuable to his employers, and then 
steadily follows out his chosen pursuit. 
Experience shows that office clerks gen- 
erally remain the same all their life. and 
they acquire a pretty poor idea of the 
actual workings of the business of which 
they are a part. Unless they have a 
special pull they have only one chance 
in a thousand of rising much above the 
average. 

While the supply of office elérks is 
abundant, and far greater than the de- 
mand, the technical workers of a high 
order are searce and difficult to secure. 


Any Boy 
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who is willing to work a few hours 
after school.on Fridays and on 


Saturdays can earn many dollars by selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


among his neighbors and rela- 
tives. Youcan begin at once. 
Absolutely no money needed 
to start. Write us to-day and 
we will send you the first 

week’s supply of ten copies 
free. 


This will provide fifty cents capital with 


which to start; after that all the copies you require 


at the wholesale price. 


$225 im extra cash 
prizes were distributed last month among boys 
who did good work; the same amount will be 
distributed next month among those who sell five 


EVENS ‘| 
‘post : 


or more copies a week. This is in addition 


to the profit on every copy sold. 


Don't Delay— Write To-Day 
If you will try it we will take all the risk: Just 
write saying that you will do so and everything 


necessary will be sent. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 415 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Improved machinery is constantly revo- 
lutionizing industrial conditions, and to 
keep pace with the changes manufac- 
turers require trained men to help them 
to grasp the new situations. More and 
more are the technical students becom- 
ing the right-hand men of the captains 
and leaders of industry. There are few 
needed to reorganize companies, and to 
form trusts and combinations of labor, 
but many are demanded to bring the 
industry up to the highest point of 
efficiency. These men must come from 
the technical schools, or from that large 
class of home students who are bending 
all their energies to the acquirement of 
a technical education. In the near 
future the successes which the world 
will hear about will be largely from this 
increasing class of young men who have 
selected their life work because of love 
for it, and not from any false notions 
of what others may think of their pro- 


fession. All work is honest, and tech- 
nical labor in the world’s great lab- 
oratory is about the noblest of all. 


Bes Boys, Be Honest. “@a 


A Millionaire’s Advice. 


The following was printed on one thou- 
sand rulers and given away to school 
children in Central New York recently, 
the advice being that of George W. Per- 
kins, a millionaire. The words come 
with force from one who began life in 
a humble position—that of an office bov 
in a New York office: i 

“Too many young men in this country 
don’t want to work hard. They prefer 
to take things easy, stay up late at night 
and lie abed too long in the morning. 
They never can get ahead that wav. 
Time and conditions may change, but the 
old rule remains the same, that there is 
no a without keeping everlastingly 
at it.” 


When you are in the right, stick to it. 
Don't be afraid of your employer, Don't 
do anything wrong, even if he asks you to 


do so. He will respect you all the more 
if you stick to the right, and when you 
get a chance to beat your employer in @ 


discussion upon any matter of policy, fight 
it out with him. He won't say anything 
to you at the time, but he will remember 
you for it. Make yourself indispensable, 
and your employer will keep on thinking 
about you until he raises your salary, and 
thus your advancement will come.—Andrew 
Carnegie. 


kes It Pays To Do Right. = pa 


$8 PAID 


BOYS, GIRLS, LADIES 
FAR One of the premiums illustrated 
below or your choice of 50 premiums 
absolutely free for a few hours work. We 
send 20 packages Alpine Perfume to sell at 
10c each. When sold send money, premiums 
will be sent instantly. Premium list and 
instructions with goods. No money required. 
We trust you. Write at once to 


JjJ.C.-KEYLER CoO. 
» 1982 MADISON AVE. CINCINNATI. OHIO. & 


pf 


DON’T BE A COWARD! 


The Boy who will not send ten cents out to hunt up 
a dollar deserves to fail. Our West Point and An- 
napolis letter is yours for 25 cents. Ask your father 
what Congress doubled the number of midshipmen 
for. He knows. ANOTHER WINNER. Send 
ten cents to join our Boys’ Commercial Club. Make 
lotsof money after school. Wecan help you. May we? 


Little Leaders Co., 140 Nassau St., New York. 
E YOUR OWN BOSS! 


8 MANY MAKE $2000 A YEAR. 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order Busi- 
ness at_home. We tell you how. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars, 
A. M. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicage, LI. 

—with knowledge of 


Farmers’ Sons Wanted farm stock and tair 


education to work in an office; $60 a month with advance- 
ment; steady mage A ogee must be honest and reliabie. 
Branch offices of the association are being established 
in each state. Apply at once, giving full particulars. 
The Veterinary Science Association, London, Canada. 
p AYS can make money with a MAGIO 
LANTERN or STEREOPTICON. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


to write for our 260-page free book. 
Tells how men with small capital 


For DISTRI = 
Per 100 Buyin 
samples of Wasbing Fluids. 


Send six Jo, stamps and secure 


territory to A, W. SCOTT, COHOES, N.Y. 
—M A D E— 


OY MONEY EASILY 24 A.25. 


samples. Write for information. 
Israel Bidaman Co., New Yerk. 
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A Young Mineralogist. 


Karl M. S. Bickel, a boy mineralogist 
of Kansas City, Mo., was born in Omaha, 
Neb., October 22, 1888. He removed to 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1898, and in the 
same year entered a ward school. Some 
three years ago he became interested in 


mineralogy and geology, especially the 
former. Since then he has been an in- 


KARL BIOCKEL. 


dustrious and enthusiastic collector of 
specimens and data pertaining to these 
subjects, having about 1,500 specimens, 
many of which are rare. He has a small 
laboratory in which he spends much of 
his time. His friends expect him to be- 
come an able scientist, as so far his 
work has been highly creditable. 


One day little Elmer’s mamma caught 
him in the pantry helping himself to some 
cake and jam. ‘“‘Why, Elmer,’’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘don’t you know it is wrong to 
take things without asking for them?’’ 

“It isn’t wrong, mamma,” replied Elmer. 
“Our Sunday school teacher says the Lord 
helps those who help themselves.’’ 


“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed little Fred as 
he caught sight of a zebra at a menagerie. 
“Come here quick and see the poor little 
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Boys in the Home, 


Church and School 


Young Inventors. 


John Ericsson, who built the ‘‘Monitor”’ 
and the great iron bridge at Sunderland, 


England, at the age of twelve invented a 
new kind of sawmill. The” saw blade he 
made of an old watch spring moved by a 
crank constructed of a broken teaspoon, and 


his only tools were a knife, a file, and a 
gimlet. 

Cc. F. Brush, who was the inventor of 
the Brush electric light, before he was 
fourteen constructed a new form of elec- 
trie motor and invented an electric ap- 
paratus for turning on the gas in street 


lamps, lighting it, and turning it off again. 
The next year he made a microscope, 
grinding the lens himself. 

Thomas A. Edison was at fourteen a 
night telegraph clerk. Every half hour he 
had to report to the head office by tele- 
graphing the word ‘six.’ This was to 
prove that he was not asleep. To save 
the necessity of doing this monotonous 
work, he cut notches on a wheel and at- 
tached this to the works of a cheap clock. 
‘This apparatus transmitted the _ signal 
automatically every half hour. 

It was a boy by the name of Argand who 
invented the lamp chimney. 

A boy invented cast iron cement. 


Young Men to the Front. 


The chief examiner of the Civil Service 
Commission of the United States says the 
rapidity with which gray-haired men are 
turning over the reins of government to 


the youngsters is amazing. We have now 
the youngest of our ,Presidents in the 
White House, some minor boys in Con- 


gress, unbearded youths in the service in 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines. It 
is so in nearly every department of the 
Government. The boys destined to become 
public men are those who are educating 
themselves. Such boys have four chances 
out of every five. Secretaryships are the 
best apprenticeships for those ambitious to 
become public men. Boys ambitious in 
this direction should cultivate diplomatic 
and courteous ways, and equip themselves 
in law as well as stenography. Literary 
ability is becoming day by day more essen- 
tial to the public man, so there are splen- 
did chances for young journalists. Rep- 
resentative Feeley, who goes to Congress 
from Chicago, was barely twenty five when 
elected. Frank A. Vanderlip was but 
thirty two when made Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, having been before that 
private secretary to Secretary Gage. He 
began on a farm, worked in a machine 
shop, studied in the universities, and be- 
came a reporter and financial editor. John 
E. Wilkie, chief of the Secret Service, 
was in his thirties when he was appointed. 
He began newspaper work when he was 
seventeen O. P. Austin, chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, is another young 
man in the service who came up from the 
ranks of a reporter. James H. Eckels was 
appointed Comptroller of the Currency 
when but thirty five. Charles G. Dawes 
was appointed to the same position at the 
age of thirty two. Both Eckels and Dawes 
were law school graduates. Mr. Ridgeley, 
the present Comptroller, is also a young 
man. James A. Wetmore, chief of the 
Law and Record Division of the Treasury, 
is still in his thirties. Commissioner of 
Navigation Chamberlain was but thirty 
seven when appointed. Dean C. Worcester 
was but thirty two when he became one 
of the Philippine commissioners. The new 
Secretery of State for the Philippines, 
Arthur W. Ferguson, cannot be much 
older. W. F. Willoughby, who was re- 
cently made treasurer of Porto Rico, ia 
but thirty five. Felix Branigan, treasurer 
of the Philippines, and W. Martin Schus- 
ter, collector of customs for the islands, 
are both young men. 


The Boyhood of John D. Rocke- 
feller. 


The Rockefeller family im 1838 lived on a 
small farm near Richford, N. ¥., and was 
poor. The cottage in which the family 
lived was dilapidated. The roof was full 
of holes, so that when the richest man 
in the United States, and perhaps in the 
world, was a baby lying in his trundle- 
bed, he could look.up through the roof 
at the stars and the moon. John D. Rocke- 
feller, when very young, learned to take 
care of himself. He was not thought to 
be very_bright, and certainly no one an- 
ticipated any great career for him. He 
early had to do the chores about the place, 
and when old enough was sent to the 
district school, several miles away from 
home. In the summer@ime he was sent 
out to work on a near-by farm, for the 
father was able to attend to the Rocke- 
feller place alone. Later on the family 
moved to Cleveland, and in that city the 
boy grew to manhood. A reporter, who 
recently visited Mr. Rockefeller in his 
New York home, says: 

Mr. Rockefeller seems to 
vivid recollection of his boyhood days. 
He remembers many incidents, not par- 
ticularly striking, which would have been 
forgotten by most men; but to Mr. Rocke- 
feller, they are dear remembrances of 
days gone by. and he cherishes them 
with care. “They are priceless posses-~ 
sions."’ he said to me, “and I wou!d take 
nothing as a purchase price for them. 
It is these which have made me what I 
am. My boyhood days were training days." 


have a most 


“Tt is true, then, that you worked upon 
a farm?” I asked. 

“Yes, it is true,’ was the reply. “I 
worked for many months as a farmer's 
lad, and the work was good for me. 
would have continued working at it had 
I not removed to Cleveland.” 

He worked usually, as he informed me, 
for 25 cents a day, from 5 or 4:30 in the 
morning until darkness fell in the evening. 
He was grumbled at by the farmers be- 
cause he worked slowly. It was his cus- 
tom to spend some time in laying out a 
piece of work before beginning it. ‘In 
this way,” he said, “I was always able to 
do it in the very best way.’ The farmers, 


however, did not appreciate this fore- 
thought, and Johnnie Rockefeller was 
considered ‘‘a leetle lazy.’’ They did not 
consider that while other boys worked 


faster, they did not work as well. The boy 
was not fond of the work, but the man of 
today considers that it was a splendid 
training for him. “It taught me patence,”’ 
he says. 

In winter the child attended a district 
school, which is yet standing near Owego, 
N. Y., and which has been made famous 
by the story of the millionaire’s youthful 
determination, and the way in which it 
was exhibited at school. The children al- 
ways gathered at noon-time and at recess 
to play games, and in deciding what the 
game should be Johnnie Rockefeller had 
usually a strong voice. If the others would 
not agree to play his game, he would not 
play at all, but stood by and watched the 


others with an air of offended dignity. 
This story is typical, in a way, of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s after life. Those who have 


been associated with him in business know 
that he is accustomed to being the head, 
and that unless he leads in any matter he 


declines to take any part whatever. Thus 
is the boy father to the man. : 
At school Mr. Rockefeller is said to 


have been known to his chums as ‘“‘Rocky,” 
and when I questioned him on the sub- 
ject he admitted that he rather enjoyed the 


nickname. “It made me fee] like one of 
them,’’ he said, “and even now when I 
hear it, I feel like a boy at school once 
more.”’ 


Boyhood of a Great Showman. 


Every boy has heard of James A. 
Bailey, the great circus man. Perhaps no 
showman is better,-known by name to 
American boys than’ Mr. Bailey, leaving 
out of account P. T. Barnum. We are sure 
that boys would like to know something 


about Mr. Bailey’s boyhood. 
was born 


Mr. Bailey in Detroit, Mich., 


JAMES A. BAILEY. 


fifty three years ago. At the age of nine 
he was left an orphan, and from that time 
on, for several years was taken care of 
by a _ brother-in-law, who was not the 
very best kind of a guardian. The boy, 
therefore, did what is usually a very 
foolish thing for a boy to do—ran away 
from home. He did not go to’sea, however, 
as so many boys do, but started out along 
a country road with twenty five cents and 
a knife in his pocket, and a single idea 
im his head-—to get away from home. 
When he became weary and footsore he 
sought the house of a prosperous farmer, 
and as it was harvest time the farmer 
engaged him for three dollars a month, 
with board. For two years he continued 
to work on the farm, then set out again 
to seek his fortune. After walking half 
a day he reached Pontiac, Mich., went 
straight to a hotel and asked the landlord 
for employment. The landlord recognized 
the pluck in the little fellow and immedi- 
ately engaged him as a bell-boy. He made 
many friends, among them being Fred 
Ba ey general agent of the Robinson & Lake 
Cirtus. This friend induced him to leave 
his position and accept one wth the show. 


This was on the 17th of June, 1860. The 
circus that he joined was a small tent 
show, but was then one of the most im- 


portant in the country. From that time 
on, Mr. Bailey rose in the ranks of show- 
men, until he became one of the greatest 
the world has produced. 
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Fine Deeds by Brave Boys—H. Irving 


XY ELSON and Farragut are the. two 
IN most celebrated sailors the world 


has ever seen. Both became naval 

officers when they were little 
boys and distinguished themselves while 
yet in their teens. 

David Glasgow Farragut was appointed 
a midshipman in the United States Navy 
when he was nine years old. He ent- 
ered on active service as officer of the 
frigate Essex when he was ten. 

The Essex was lying in the harbor of 
Norfolk, Va., when David joined her, 
and he did not have to wait.long for an 
adventure. He was sent ashore in 
charge of one of the ship’s boats to bring 
off some officers who were to visit the 
frigate. The little fellow wore his 
eocked hat, his brand new uniform re- 
splendent with brass buttons, and had 
his little sword by his side. 

As he was waiting in his boat off the 
end of the pier for the expected officers, 
a crowd of rowdies gathered on the dock 
and began to make fun of the “baby offi- 
cer,” as they called him. David said 
never a word in reply, but finally one of 
the gang got a watering pot and, lean- 
ing over, began to sprinkle the young 
middy “to see if it would make him 
grow,” he said. 

This was too much and David and his 
men springing ashore went at the 
rowdies “hammer and tongs,” putting 
them to flight and chasing them up the 
street until the police interfered. 

Young Farragut weighed only seventy- 
three pounds at that time and Captain 
Porter, of the Essex, remarked, when he 
heard the story, that “Young Farragut 
is three pounds of uniform and seventy 
pounds of fight.” 

Upon the outbreak of the second war 
with England, known as the War of 
1812, the Essex was sent on a cruise off 
the coast and Farragut, now a seasoned 
sailor of eleven, went out as one of her 
officers. 

While on this cruise he saved the ship 
from capture. The Essex had taken 
several British ships and the prisoners 
on board outnumbered her crew. One 
night, as he lay in his hammock, David 


was awakened by a feeling that some 
one was standing near him. Peeping 


out under his eyelids he saw one of the 
British prisoners bending over him with 
a pistol in his hand. 

He realized that the prisoners had ob- 
tained possession of the weapons and 
were about to rise and take the ship 
while most of the crew were asleep. He 
lay perfectly still until the man, after 
lovking closely at him and concluding 
that he was still asleep, had passed on. 

Then he sprang from his hammock and 
rushed into Captain Porter’secabin where 
he told his story. The Captain told 
David to sound the fire-alarm, and he 
himself rushed to the quarter deck and 
shouted “Fire!” 

This brought the crew on deck at once 
and confused the prisoners, who were 


=No. 2—DAVID GLASGOW FARRAGUT=—s—} 


just starting for the deck to begin their 
work. The crew drove the Britishers 
below where they were disarmed and 
secured. 

Captain Porter publicly thanked David 
for the promptness and intelligence with 
which he had acted. 

The Essex then went on a cruise to the 
coast of Brazil and from there around 
Cape Horn into the Pacific where she 
took many prizes. 

Of one of these prizes, the ship Bar- 
clay, David was made prize-officer—that 
is, he was sent on board of her to take 
command. With a few men from the 
Essex David went aboard the Barclay 
and thus found himself a commanding 
officer at the age of twelve. He is prob- 
ably the only boy of that age who ever 
was placed in full command of a big 
ship. 

Captain Randall, 
the 


who had commanded 
ship before she had been captured, 
and who had been left on board, was a 
cross old fellow and he made up his 
mind he would take no orders from a 
little boy in uniform. 

But David had orders from Captain 
Porter to command the ship and he de- 
termined to do it. The Essex and her 
prizes were at anchor off the coast of 
Chile when David took charge of the 
Barclay and’ soon after he went on 
board a sailor came into the cabin and 
told him that the other vessels were in 


motion and that the Essex was flying 
a signal for the Barclay to get under 
way and follow the fleet. 
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Going on deck, David said to Captain 
Randall, who was supposed to do duty 
as sailing master, “Order all sail to be 
made and follow the fleet.” 

“Listen to the little monkey,” sneered 
Randall, who was more than six feet 
tall, looking down on the little officer. 
“Listen to the little monkey!” 

“My orders are from Captain Porter, ’ 
replied David. “We must set sail and 
follow the fleet to Valparaiso.” 

“To New Zealand more likely,” an- 
swered Randall. “This is my vessel and 
she goes where I say.” 

“T order you to make sail on this ves- 
sel!” shouted David, his voice rising into 
a shrill treble in his excitement. 

The men had begun to come aft and 
were listening to this strange conversa- 
tion between the giant and the midget. 
Turning to the men, David cried out, 
“Get up the anchor and be lively!” 

“There was a moment’s hesitation on 
the part of some of the sailors, but the 
men whom David had brought with him 
from the Essex sprang to the capstan 
and the others followed. 

‘T won’t be bossed around by a baby 
who ought to be in long clothes,” cried 
Randall. “I'll shoot the first man who 
touches a rope. I'll get my pistols and 
we'll see who commands this vessel’— 
and he rushed into the cabin. 

Calling to a quartermaster whom he 
knew he could trust, a big fellow, David 
said, “If that man comes on deck, I or- 
der you to throw him overboard.” 

Then calling down to Randall he said, 
“You are under arrest. If you come on 
deck you do so at your peril.” 

He kept Randall a prisoner until he 
came up with the fleet when, it falling 
quite calm, he took him on board the 
Essex and reported him. 

Randall declared to. the officer who 
heard the report that he had only tried 
to frighten the boy. 


“And you saw how well you_ suc- 
ceeded,” replied David. 
While the Essex was lying dn the 


neutrai port of Valparaiso she was at- 
tacked and destroyed by two British 
vessels. Each one of them alone was 
far more powerful than the American 
ship, and, therefore, against both of 
them the Essex had no chance. 

This attack was against all the laws of 
war, for vessels are not supposed to 
fight in the waters of a neutral nation. 
The Essex made a good fight of it be- 
fore she surrendered and David as aid 
to Captain Porter, was in the thick of it 
and distinguished himself so greatly as 
to win the admiration of the British. 

The British captain, in order to show 
his appreciation of the young hero’s 


bravery, invited him to breakfast the 
next morning in his cabin. 

David was then thirteen years old. 
The war was over before he got a 


chance at another battle; but it was re- 
served for him to grow up to be a great 
admiral and in another war to make 
his name immortal in after years. 
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LESSON VIII.—W and‘ Y Series of Diphthongs. 


Though the principle that we have to 
treat of in this lesson does not admit of 
such extended application as that prin- 
ciple which formed the chief subject of 
our last study, it is yet of such import- 
ance as to eall for your earnest and un- 
divided attention. Before discussing the 
W and Y series at length, it may be 
necessary fo offer a few remarks on the 
course which you should pursue with Ve- 
gard to the principles of abbreviation 
set forth in the last lesson and in the 
present one. It is almost impossible for 
the novice to adopt and apply, in the 
course of one lesson, more than two or 
three of the more important principles 
ef the art, notwithstanding the numerous 
examples that are interspersed in the 
text (for we hold with Dr. Johnson that 
“an art is best taught by examples’”’). 

We advise you therefore to confine your 
practice in Phonography—apart, of 
course, from a set study therein—in the 
first instance, to the simpler principles 
of the art, and to cultjvate at the outset 
what may be termed a long or full style 
of Phonography, rather than a highly 
abbreviated one. Let the principles have 
time to settle in your mind and mature, 


at first to find your 
to seem merely 
progress, however, is 


You must expect 
progress so slow as 
creeping. That 
real, 

These remarks obviously are not in- 
tended to check you in your study of the 
art, which should be persisted in with- 
out any shirking. Keep up your en- 
thusiasm: The reward is worth the 
labor; for it mearfs a cultivated intellect 


and a refined mind. We have known 
many whose experience tallies on this 
point. Your interest is little likely to 


flag, or your mind to weary, so long as 
you keep up the practice of reading 
printed shorthand works, in which a con- 
stant succession of forms new an@ 
strange leads to the pleasant expedient 
of making experiments in outlines, and 
keeps the mind in a state of perpetual 
activity and expectation. No matter how 
inelegant or inaccurate what you pro- 
duce may be; elegance and accuracy, be- 
ing the natural outgrowth of experience, 
can come but by degrees. Of one thing 
you may be certain; that the more time 
you devote to Phonography, the shorter 


will be your period of probation, and 
the speedier your success, The two 


things, that you have to bear in mind 
are: t1) That you read as uch as you 
write; and (2) that while your practice 
should be limited to first principles, you 
should, nevertheless, work hard at each 
untried application of any given rule, in 
order that your knowledge of it may be 
perfected. 

A series of diphthongs whose first ele- 
ment is # or y may be heard in the words Indza, 
alzen, idsot, folso, valve. Another series is 
formed with oo or w. Systematic signs for these 
diphthon are shown on page 85 of the 


‘Teacher.” 

These signs, like those for simple 
vowels, are written heavy for long 
vowels and light for short ones. Self- 


taught students of Phonography usually 
find much difficulty in clearly under- 
standing and accurately employing this 
series of diphthongs. The part they play 
in the representation of words is by no 
means unimportant, as will be seen upon 
examination of the illustrative words 
given. A thorough mastery of the prin- 
ciple is indispensable to success. 

Read page 35 of the “Teacher,” and you will 


see that the second of the two w signs (>) may 
be employed before 4, g, m, instead of the full 
alphabetical sign ~~ w: thus, , . week. Com- 


pare ,<_ awake, with ,._ wake. The long and 


short waw and wo may be joined to &, g, m, up- 
ward 7, and a few other letters when the joining 
is convenient, to represent w and the yowel in 


connection with it: thus, . \ Walker, > war, | 
water. A slightly varied form of ) added to — 


/ makes the double consonant Foy wi. 


It should be remembered that the shorthand 
signs for the double letters of the w and y series 
are always written in the same direction; that 
is, they do not accommodate themselves to the 
consonant to which they may be written, as do 
the signs for the simple vowels ew, oh, oo. 

Work for this month to end of Exercise 60. 

Those of our readers who are desirous 
of taking up this valuable course of short- 
hand lessons can do so by purchasing the 
“Phonographic Teacher,” ‘“‘Key to Phono- 
graphic Teacher,”’ and six ~{‘Phonographic 
Exercise Books.'' These works will be 
sent postpaid by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 
Union square, New York, to any address 
on receipt of one dollar. 
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THE AMERICAN BOY 


——WITH THE BOYS== 


ALBERT BIERFREUND, Camden, N, J., sends 
@ pencil sketch that is interesting, if nothing 

se. A boy sits with his feet on the mantel- 
piece intently reading THE AMERICAN BOY, A 
parrot perched on his toes is calling ‘‘Wake up?” 
His mother behind him is calling, ‘‘Come here 
this minute, Will Jones.’’ Another copy of THE 
AMERICAN BOY is spread out on the floor and 
the cat is intently reading it.—WILLIE POLK, 
Indianapolis, Ind., belongs to the Baptist Boys’ 
Brigade and is first sergcant, ‘The brigade con- 
sists of twenty boys. They are about to have 
uniforms.—AMELE KING, Moncton, N. B., writes 
a long letter telling what he and his boy friends 
do, which sbows that boys in New Brunswick are 
not without their pleasures. Among their games 
are football, boxing, punching bag, hunting, 
skating, printing, baseball and hockey.—L. 
WALKER LAYNE, Ventura, Cal., pictures with 
his pencil an American boy sitting on a soap 
box reading the great boys’ paper. Behind him 
his father, who is a farmer but not a ‘‘way 
back,’’ is saying, ‘‘Jack, that’s the best boys’ 
paper ever manufactured.’’—HARRY Y. ISZARD, 
Germantown, Pa., has 150 books in his library, 
of which he has read about one half. Edward 
Stratemeyer is his favorite writer, with Horatio 
Alger next.—HOWARD RITTER, Kendallville, 
Ind., sends a description of some tricks, but as 
we have all the ‘‘trick’’ matter that we can find 
space for we are unable to use it. Howard wants 
us to write him a personal letter. Many such 


A Boy to Be Proud Of. 


Gurnee Millard, the eleven-year-old son 
of Frank Millard, Corunna, Mich., de- 
serves to go on our AMERICAN BOY 
Legion of Honor Roll. Gurnee has at- 
tended school for nearly six years and 
during that time has not been absent or 


GURNEE MILLARD. 


tardy. He has sacrificed a good many 
days when he might have had a good 
time out of school, His parents have 


let him make his own choice and he has 
always chosen to go to school. He, of 
course, stands well in his studies. 


requests come from boys, and it is hard to re- 
fuse them; but when the fact is considered that 
the editor is receiving thousands of letters from 
boys, the imgossibility of his attemptigs to an- 
swer, except in a general way through the col- 
umns of THE AMERICAN BOY, should be un- 
derstood.—HUMPHREY SMITH, Princeton, N. 
J., has received a subscription to THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY from an officer in his Sunday school 
fur good behavior.—HAROLD C. LESLIE, Yar- 
mouthville, Me., has books by Henty and by 
Munroe, and is very fond of them. He is no 
doubt looking forward with great interest to our 
Henty and Munroe stories.—PAUL BUR- 
ROUGHS, Towanda, Pa., sends some scissors 
clippings of figures of animals made by a little 
girl and thinks they beat those by Elmer 
Fwing Stokes, a sample of whose work was 
shown on page 8) of our January number. Those 
by the little girl are very good, but the work 
of young Stokes, many samples of which were 
before us, was really more remarkable.—RAY 
SCOTT, Dutton, Mich., is handy with a pencil 
and sends us pencil sketches of Napoleon, Wash- 
ington and others, copied from pictures in THE 
AMERICAN BOY. Ray aspires to be an artist 
and have a studio of his own.—ADELBERT 
CAMPBELL, Lebanon, N. H., sends a funny pic- 
ture of his own making in pen and ink, showing 
what Willie does when THE AMERICAN .BOY 
comes. Willie is intently reading THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY. His gun, bicycle, baseball] bat, etce., 
lic scattered about him unused. His sister is 
saving, ‘‘Willie won’t play with me now.’’ There 
are birds and squirrels in a tree near by, all of 
whom are talking. One says, ‘‘Willie ain’t got 
his gun.’’ Another asks, ‘‘Where’s Willie?’ 
Mhen another, ‘‘What’s the matter with Willie?” 
—F. P. WOODS, Calais, Me., is a member of a 
literary club that meets every Friday night. Its 
name is secret. Each member has something to 
look up and tell about for each meeting, and 
once a month the club issves a paper.—ROBERT 
KILPATRICK, Memphis, Tenn., is endeavoring 
<o earn money to go to the St. Louis Exposition 
and wants to know if the editor will be there, 
and when, as he wants to meet him. The editor 
will certainly be at the Exposition. Just when 
he does not know. He is endeavoring to plan a 
way by which he can meet a jarge number of 
the readers of THE AMERICAN BOY.—CHES- 
TER H. COOK, Rockville, Mo., is one of three 
boys in his neighborhood who are enthusiastic 
over THE AMERICAN BOY and are endeavor- 
ing to interest’@nough boys to form a company of 
the,O. A. B.—GLENN DARGWELL, Jackson, 
Mich., wants to tell the boys that under a little 
clump of cld oaks near the West Union High 
School of Jackson, Mich., was where the Re- 
publican party was organized.—VAN SHER- 
MAN, Chi')licoths, Mo., ~wants to tell the boys 
that THE AMERICAN BOY inspires him to bet- 


ter living, He was what was known as @ 
“rounder,’’ being thrown into all kinds cf bad 
company. Now he is going to school, and he says 


“THE AMERICAN BOY caused it.’’,—ROY T. 
RISLEY, Mount Carmel, Ill., says he knows a 


man who has used tobacco all his life and quit 
the habit through the influence of the article, 
“Top or Bottom—Which?”’ that has been run- 
ning in tHE AMERICAN BOY.—D. C. MAR- 
TIN, Santa Cruz, Cal., age ten, sends us a 
piece of sea moss. It is very beautiful, indeed, 
being as fine as the finest lace. We wish every 
buy could see it. He says it never snows in 
Santa Cruz. The only snow he has seen :s that 
on the mountains eight miles away.—HAROLD 
B. PRATT, Brooklyn, N. Y., age eighteen, writes 
a long letter about his Sunday school, which he 
seems to enjoy very much. He says he knows 
nu bey ever got any harm from Sunday schools 
and many have got good from it. He thinks we 
ought to dwell on the advantage of the Sunday 
Scheol more than we do. Harold attends the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, the rector of which 
is Rev. Robert Rodgers, who he says is a frieni 
of every boy in his school and whose good ad- 
vice and geod stories every Sunday after the les- 
son do a great deal of good.—SAMUEL COLE, 
Lebanon, Ind., describes te us his collection of 
curios, of which he is very proud.—RAYMOND 


A. ALLEN, Monticello, Utah, age eleven, lives 
one hundred miles from a railroad. Mountain 


lions are found in his Vicinity, and on January 
17 he shot a coyote. He has a Mariin 22 repeater. 
tyhere are many Indians near his home—Navajos 
and Utes. As soon as school is out he is going 
with his father into the mountains to prospect 
for gold.—ST. JOHN McCARTHY, Brasher Falls, 
N. Y., has an old cannon ball found cn the bat- 
tlefield of Fort Ticonderoga; also sea shells from 
the Lermudjas.—EDWARD WILLIAMS, age sev- 
enteen, Bconville, Ark., cannot say enough for 
“SHE AMIERICAN BOY. He lives in the coun- 
try. He says: ‘I have red hair and freckled 
face, a large appetite, and weigh about 155,.’’— 
FRED.M. BEATY, New Castle, Pa., is president 
of the literary society of his school. He is sav- 
ing money with which to go to the St. Louis Ex- 
position. He says THE AMERICAN BOY keeps 
him off the street -CHARLES A. COOLIDGE, 
West Pullman, Ill., writes a very interesting let- 
ter, telling about his brother, who is only twelve 
years old but a great musician. On the fourth 
of January Charley found a red-cockaded wood- 
pecker. He wants to knew if it isn't unusual 
10 find a bird in this latitude at this time of the 
vear. He has taken an interest in our little 
Dacca (India) boy and has written him a long 
letter At the ‘‘auditorium’’ a few days ago he 
met four American Boy subscribers and became 
friends with them right away through talking 
over its many interesting features.—RAYMOND 
W. PARRAMORE, Somerville, N. J., thinks we 
ought to have a page of jokes and riddles. He 
sends one for a starter. Here it is: ‘‘An old 
Irish lady gave her husband some of those nat- 
ural wool underclothes for Christmas and they 
tickled him to death.’’ Raymond must be some- 
thing of a joker, for in enumerating the animals 


that he has he puts down four dozen cats.— 
ALEXANDER MARTIN, 38rd., Klamath Falls, 


Ore., is secretary of his Sunday school though 
only ten years old.—WASCE YEAGER, Wichita 
Talls, ‘Tex.. took the highest grade in his school 
for the month ending December 5, 1902. This 
does not entitle him to THE AMERICAN BOY 
Legion of Honor ribbon, as the work done must 
be in the year 1903.—HARRY T. BLANCHARD, 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., wants to hear from Canadian 
beys.—DENTON BURDICK, Sault Ste Marie, 
Mich., says THE AMERICAN BOY has helped 
him and that he is now trying to do better in 
school. Harry Castlemon is his favorite author. 
—ORLAND W. JOHNSON, Richland, Tex., age 
sixteen, is studying journalism under The Sprague 
Corresponderce School of Journalism, Detroit, 
Mich., having earned the money to pay for the 
first term by hoeing corn in the spring of 1902. 
He has written several stories which have been 
published.—CHARLES E. WELLS, Yale, Mich., 
is writing a history of his town, obtaining in- 
formation from the old pioneers and from old 
papers, The settlement of Yale dates from July 


4, 1851. The town has new a population of 1,300. 
—ROBERT N. GIBSON, Clintonville, Wis., sends 
a joke; First boy: ‘T have nothing but praise 


for THE 
have more than that; 


AMERICAN BOY.’’ Second boy: ‘‘I 
I have a dollar.’’—JOHN 
HOLMES, a Great Falls (Mont.) boy, has his 
little joke, too. He says: ‘I take THE AMER- 
"CAN BOY, and THE AMERICAN BOY takes 
the cake.’’ John is fourteen years old and sends 
some pen and ink drawings. 


A Young Violinist. 


Charles Hayes, of Vienna, So. Dak., 
is a young violinist of some local fame. 
His love for the violin began at a very 
early age, when his sole possession in 
that line consisted of a shingle, with 
sounding-board, and threads for strings. 
He obtained his first violin when he was 
ten years old, and from that time on 
has made rapid progress. His services 
as a musician are in much demand in 
his home town, 


CHARLES HAYES, 
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Students’ Aid Department, I secu 
man with the Diamond Drill and 


are in the employ of this company, three other draftsmen and four 


stenographers, who are students 


education gained through the I. C. S. is as efficient and thorough as 


can be obtained. 


What the I. C. §. Does for Schoolboys. 


When I enrolled in the Mechanical Drawing Course of the I. C.S., 
Feb. 26, 1901, I was a student of the High School, at Hop Bottom, Pa., 
and had no previous training in drafting. 
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Through the efforts of the 
red a position as mechanical drafts- 
Machine Co., at Birdsboro. ‘There 


of the I. C. S. I believe that an 


~ Lyman W. KELLUM, 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
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President Roosevelt, while 
‘ thoroughly grounded in it. 
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has been filled twenty times out of twenty-five by men with legal training. 


never a practicing lawyer, studied law and is 
Not only in politics but in business, legal train- 
ing 1s a tremendous advantage. Every business 
man is better equipped for great business under- 
takings if he is backed by knowledge of the law. 
Every young man ambitious for a career at the 
bar, in public affairs, or in business, should at- 
tend a law school, or if that is impossible, should 


Learn Law at Home 


Correspondence instruction in law is no longer an 
experiment. The Sprague Correspondence School 

of Law, the originator, 1s endorsed by judges, 
lawyers and law schools, Its graduates are ad- 


“i mitted to the bar in every state. It offers three 
esta practical courses—Preparatory, Commercial 
ats os Law and the College Law Course. If you 


are interested and ambitious, write and we 
will gladly send you our catalogue, toge- 
ther with some true accounts, from 
among thousands, of success won 
~ through our courses 
by mail. 
THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
‘SCHOOL OF LAW 
500 Majestic Bldg., 
DETROIT, MICHIG 
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manufacturing Jewelers and oiler another new novelty. We have been 
establishea four years—giving best presents and making very best 


goods. Our goods sell quickly. We never make or handle trash. Send 
your name and address and we will send you, postpaid, 2 of our newest 


novelties. WE TRUST YOU 


WITH THESE COODS, They 


are beauties. You will wonder how we can seli them at 10c, each, Li we 
did not make them we couid not sell them for 10c., 25c, would be the 
price. When sold send us the 62.40 and we will send present youearn& ¢ 
select. Make your own selections trom 100 Presents shown in catalog, ff 


Order now, costs nothing to try. 
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According to our artist a unique football match took place recently in the North. 
a match on the Sportville frozen lake, 2 r 
The game was very fast and furious, ending in favor of Sportville by 3l goals te 7. 


to play 
skates. 


chiefly due to the presence of an uninviting hole two yards from the goal posts, 
close cf play the casualties included five cases of concussion of the brain. 
backs, five bad cases of semi-drowning, and all the combatants ha@ 
been enabled to purchase a very nice pony and is busy promoting a similar match while the ice lasts. 
pared to offer 5s. cach as gate money to view another such game, 


England. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


The Sportville Club issued a challenge te a ne 
the conditions being that each side numbered fifteen and all players were to wear blunt wooden 
The visitors unfortunately ran out of goalkeepers, 
through which several disappeared at exciting moments. At 
two broken arms, four knee caps put out, eleven sprained and ricked 
contusions and fractures more or less severe. 


but the performance is not likely to be 


Urals oS 


The lIeeal doctor has since 
A committee of the spectators are pre- 
repeated.—From ‘‘Chums,’’ London, 


— ——=H . 


The Eskimos who live away up in 
Northern Alaska, on the _ shores of 
Behring Sea and the Arctic Ocean, where 
the nights and days are six months long 
and snow and ice abound, are extremely 
fond of games, 

The little Eskimo boys have toy-hunt- 
ing outfits with models of sleds and 
canoes, or kKaiaks, as they are called, and 
the girls play with dolls of ivory made 
from the tusks of the walrus. They have 
little toy dishes and other household 
utensils made of baked clay, with which 
they play at housekeeping, just the same 
as civilized children do. 

There is one game of which the chil- 
dren are particularly fond, and which 
is also enjoyed by their fathers and 
mothers. 

block of 


A round 
inches long is whitttled into the shape 
“of a spool, excepting that one end, in- 
stead of flaring out, is sharply pointed 
so that it can be stuck in the ground 
which forms the floor of the native hut. 
A hole is drilled through the block the 


wood about. six 


same as through a spool and the con- 
trivance is stuck in the center of the 
floor, with the flaring end uppermost. 


Then the family and their friends, chil- 
dren and old people together, seat them- 
selves cross-legged in a circle and try 
to throw small darts so that they shall 


zo into the hole in the center of the 
spool-like block. : 3 ; 
Each player has beside him a litttle 


pile of sticks with which to keep count 
and when he sueceeds in sending the 
dart into the hole he takes one of these 
sticks and lays it to one side. 

Each player has the same number of 
these counting-sticks. When a player 
misses sending the dart into the hole he 
passes it to the next player, and so it 
goes around the circle until one player 
has made as many successful throws of 
the dart as he has counting sticks, when 
he drops out and the others continue 
until all the sticks have been used up, 
the last player out losing the game. 

They also play “cat’s-cradle” with a 
cord made of the sinew of some animal, 
and are so expert that, besides making 
the ordinary combinations such as are 
made among civilized children, they will 
form the outlines of birds and various 
northern animals with the string. 

Another game consists in placing on 
the back of the right hand a number of 
small wooden sticks, like’ jackstraws. 
The player withdraws his hand swiftly 
and tries to catch the falling sticks be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger, still 
keeping the palm of the hand downward. 
If one of the sticks falls to the ground 
it is a miss and the next player tries. 

When a player succeeds in catching all 
the sticks he takes one from the number 
and lays it aside. This is continued 
untii all the sticks are used up, when 
the one having the largest number is 
declared the winner. 

The Eskimo children are great 
spinners. A boy sets his top spinning on 


Eskimos Have Good Gam 


IRVING KIN Go 


top ~ 


es 


the earth floor of the hut which serves 
him for a home, and then, dashing out 
of the door, tries to run around the build- 
ing and get back inside before the top 
stops going. If he does so he scores one, 
and the boy who can do this the greatest 
number of times consecutively wins. 

Another game they play is this. A 
stick is driven into the center of the 
floor and the players gather around in a 
circle about four yards away from it. 
Then one of the players places an article 
of some kind in the center of the circle 
and the others take turns in trying to 
throw a ring of twisted grass so that it 
will fall over the stake. 

If a player sueceedS* he takes the prize 
as his own and replaces it by another 
article of like value, \but of a different 
kind. 

As each player puts up. something of 
which he has a _ surplus, the game 
amounts to a sort of trading of articles, 
and, though it is very much like “play- 
ing for keeps.” the poor Eskimos of the 
frozen shores see no harm in it, 

There are a number of games, the suc- 
cess in which depends upon skill in 
throwing darts and in which the children 
become expert. 

Football is played among the Eskimos 
by both men and boys. They play it in 
two different ways. In one the ball is 
thrown into the center of the field and 
the two sides make a rush for it and try 
to drive it to the goal of the other side. 
The goals are marks made in the snow. 


football 


This game is much like the 
played among civilized boys, only 
it has no set of rules to govern it. 
thing, apparently, is fair which 
bring success. 

In the other game the players stand in 
two long rows close together, the ball 
is rolled between the lines and the play- 
ers try to kick it through the line of 
the opposing team. As soon as this is 
accomplished there is a rush to drive it 
to one or the other of the goals. 

They use a leather ball about six inches 
in diameter, stuffed with moss or deer 


that 
Any- 
will 


c 


hair This game is played on the hard, 
frozen snow in the spring when the 
long night of the winter is. beginning 


to give place to the long day of the summer. 

In a game of handball which they play 
the boys are on one side and the girls 
on the other. The ball is a rectangular 
leather bag filled with sand or earth, 
and the boys throw it from one to the 
other, while the girls seek to catch it and 
keep it going on their side. 

When one of the boys has not had the 
ball in his hands for a long time his 
companions call out to him 
“hungry,” and try to throw the ball to 
him. The girls try to prevent the 
“hungry” one from getting it, and if 
they succeed, they chase him and rub 
his head with the ball, saying “we will 
oil your head so that you~ will not 
starve,” while the rest of the players 
look on and laugh uproariously. 


Two Savage Looking Trophies. 


The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York has the famous scaip- 
lock shirt owned and worn in battle by 
“War Eagle,’ the fierce old Sioux war- 
rior. Nearly four thundred human locks 
of hair dangle from it, all from the heads 
of victims. One bright lock has been iden- 
tified as that of the gallant Custer, cut 
from his head _on the field of battle by 
“Rain in the Face,’ after his memorable 
fight of the Big Horn. This shirt was 
worn by ‘‘War Eagle’’ when he lost his 
life in one of the last uprisings of the 
Sioux tribe, and came into possession of 
“Rain in the Face’ and of “Sitting Bull." 

One of the dueling pistols belonging to 


John Rowan is now in possession of his 
granddaughter, Miss Julia Rowan, of 
Bardstown, Ky. It measures. sixteen 


inches in length and weighs about two 
pounds. This pistol figured in two not- 
able duels, the first between Judge Rowan 
and Dr. Chambers, in which Chambers was 
killed. The next was between John Rowan, 
Jr.. the son of Judge Rowan, and the 
renowned Kentucky statesman, Tom Mar- 
shall. In this duel Marshall was crippled for life. 

The elder Rowan was a United States 
Senator at the time of his duel and the 
younger a Minister to Italy. In his will 
the elder Rowan disposed of this weapon 
and another similar to {ft as follows: “My 
dueling pistols I bequeath to my son John, 
and at his death to his eldest son. They 


are never to be used by either, but when | 


their honor imperatively 
in that case 
steadily." 

The Rowan homestead is also famous as 
the birthplace of the celebrated song, “My 
Old Kentucky Home.” 


demands it, and 


Curious Bridges. 


China has a stone bridge six miles long 
made up of 330 arches each seventy feet 
high. There is an iron bridge in Scot- 
land 18,612 feet long. There is a wooden 
bridge composed of trestlework in New 
Orleans twenty one miles long. The wood 
used is cypress, and the piles have been 
saturated with creosote oil in order to pre- 
serve them. Bradford, Pa., probably has 
the highest bridge in the world—301 feet 
above the bed of Kinzina Creek. 


ighboring township 


that he is | 


I kilow they will be held | 
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; { | $3.00 TABLE TENNIS $1.00 


Buy Direct from the Manufacturer. 
Table Tennis is the most fascinating of games 
|placed on the market in 
recent years, and is all the 
rage in London, Paris and 
New York. 

For a limited time we are 
making a special offer of 
No. G. set containing two 
basswood rackets, nickel plated posts, 4 ft.. green 
net, “ Halex’? (English) balls, with rules in good 
box, sent express prepaid to any address in the U.S. 
upon receipt of Money Order for $1.00. 


E. J. MORGAN & CO., 173 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


Many Splendid 
Premiums 


For INTRODUCING 
“BANNER” 


(trade-mark) 
Mending Tissue 
Every lady needs it. No 
risk. Wetrust youwith 
outfit. Sell what you 
can at 10 cents for 200 
square inches. Then 
send us the money col- 
lected and select a pre- 
mium. Could anything 
be fairer? Write for 
outfit and be first in 
yous town, 


NORTHERN RUBBER CO. 
Dept. Q, 
Minneapolis, - Minn, 


Rain Coats and al) best quality Rubber Goods. 


Berner’s “‘Monopole!’ 


AUTOMATIC FISH HOOK 


is a combination of Fish-hook 
and Gaff. Adjustable tension 
for any kind of fishing. 

Sample 10c ; 3 for 25¢, 


Complete outfit, including 
split bamboo rod, multiplying 
reel, silk line, collapsible land- 
ing net, fishing basket, etc., given as premium to agents, 
Send at once for sample and premium: list. 
BERNER & CO., 753 Lexington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


YOUR NAME ty °20c 


on this Pen & Pencil Stamp on 


See 


Agents Wanted. 


¥R. W. FORD, Bristol, Conn. 
)) Lucky Old Shoes Stick Pin 


2Shoes ona Pin. Two pins for 
10c, by mail, with wholesale price, 
This is just the article forA gents. 
Also, SEA SHELLS, Gold 
Wire for wire jewelry, Tools etc., 
for beginners. Large, showy Sea 
Shells for Dealers and Fairs, ete. 
#5 Sea Shells by mail for 25e. 
with Engraved List. 


J. F.POWELL, 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS. 


Earn a WATCH 


ny Boy or Girl can earn one of these 
andsome and reliable Watches in 
one day_by selling 18 packages of 
Bluing, 10c. each. 24 washings to a 
N package. Easy to sell because ft fs 
% the strongest and best made. No 
WW money in advance. We send you the 
} goods; you sell them and remit us 
ey and we will send the beautiful 
watch prepaid. Your chofee of 100 
premiums. Write us to-day. 
WISEMAN BLUING co., 
1120 Vine Street, Burlington, Ia. 


FRE E ELECTRIC 


BATTERY 
| To the first boy in each town sending us 
| 


= 


LAMP! 
the names and addresses of twenty other 


boys, we will send this lamp entirely FREE 
prepaid; also our latest illustrated cata- 
logue of Electric Supplies and Novelties. 


WALLBER ELECTRIC C0." 


| 
| 
| 


y Batteriesand Harmless Chem.| 
| ’ : icals, with full instruciions so} 
that youcan doyour own plating 
at home, sent you by mail. Appa- 


ratus for Gold Platine ®2.00. 


Silver or Nickel, ®1.50. With 
Gold and Silver and Nickel, @8.| 
Circulars Free. Agents Wanted. | 
Electrochemical Works. 
Dept. 14. 80 John St., New York, 


BOYS AND GIRLS bx Ue ay ees 
lock and key, or pear] handle KNIFE, two blades, as a 


present, if you will sell 16 pretty Scarf Pins at 100 each, 
Send no money, only your name, till goods are sold. 


Dresser, Manfr., Lewiston, Maine. 
to any Boy or Girl selling 18 


CAMER 
pkgs. of Magic Ironing Paper 


at 10c.each. Nomoney in advance. Send us your 


coday. BURTON MFG CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 


} today. 


Steam Engine or Watch given 


* 


Trains eyes 
hands, nerves 
Shoots 22 short 
or long cart- 
ridges straight 
WY and hard, And 
y, it’s safe. 


; < Go into the woods 


Thebestfunof 7 
all is shooting f 
squirrels,rab- / 
bits, and ¥/ 
birds 
witha 
HAMILTON 
take down 
RIFLE— 


and fields with a 
HAMILTON 
RIFLE 


and learn real woodcraft 


Price, $2.00 
y See the Hamilion at your dealer's 
! or write for catalogue. 


HAMILTON RIFLE Co., 
Bex 10, Plymouth, Mich. 


Are You Going to Camp Out? 


Send stamp for my 64 page Illustrated 
Catalogue of 


Tents, Rifles, Fishing Tackle, 


and everything you will need for an 
‘fouting.’’ 


Don't Put it Off! Write Now. 
CHAS. J. GODFREY 


4 Warren Street, 
MEW YORK. e 


ALLIGATOR 


UNCTUREPROO 


PENStt BICYCLE TIRES E* 
© NAILS,TACKS AND GLASS, WILL NOT LET THE AIR OUT. 
wy ALL siz am - : 


PAIR 
EXPRESS PREPAID 
examination anywhere. No 
deposit required. Ex- ress paid only when cash 
accompanies order. atalog free, with descrip- 
tion and key to this illustration. 


THE VIM COMPANY: 2.23 CHICAGO 


SOLE MANUFACTURER 
hen writing Eiatineke eoamrion AMERICAN BOY. 


A FLYING MACHINE AT LAST 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of simplicity. 
_. Any boy or girl can fly it. Tan- 
=~ dems delight both young and old. 


Special Introductory Size by 
mall, 10 cents, 3 for 25 cents. 


Agents wanted everywhere. 
Zimmerman Flying Machine 
©o., 15 Wood St., Fremont, 0. 
h” is the only Automatic 


FISHHOOK that cannot be 


© Sent 0.0.D. subject to Be 


The “Monarc 


olds the fish tighter the more 

he pulls; fish are caught by 

m touching the bait. Small size, 
« 0c; large, 5c. 

of hooks. 50c. Agents wanted. 

A. B. Doering & Co., 177 Stuyvesant Ay.,Brooklyn, N.Y. 

pane coals Dheeccieeatactet Hao Sot ctre Delicate nits Aa linttaiaes Sasa Seber Soy 

ae 1 Use COASTER 

s) E & BRAKE and 

avoid falls. 


One for your wheel at low price, or you 
can earn one. Agents also wanted for 
Cantor” F, B. GATLIN, Winsted, Ct. 


, EVERY BRAKE FULLY 


d 


sprung by weeds or in casting. | 


Complete set | 


| right 


| of 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


A Land Outrigger Sail 
Craft—How to Make It 
J. C. BEARD 


in 


be as much difference 
land boats as there is in water boats. 
There may be land sloops and schooners 
and square rigs; wide hulls and narrow 


There can 


hulls; some shaped like a rectangle, 
some like a diamond, some like a square; 
some are bungling and slow; some are 
clean cut and swift as a greyhound. 
Progress in this branch of sport has, in 
fact, been very rapid, and boys are no 
longer satisfied with an ordinary wagon 
to which a sail has been attached. The 
“hand-gear,” a sort of old-fashioned 
velocipede arrangement made to eke out 
the power of the sail, has been entirely 
abandoned, and racing land boats, like 


racing water boats, now depend on wind 
As upsets seldom occur, 


and sail alone. 


The ship under way. 


and are not at all serious when they do, 
the boys crowd on a prodigious amount 
of sail and make very creditable time. 
A good land boat will go very much 
faster than any boy can run. 

The outrigger, described in this 
article, although one of the fastest de- 
signs yet built. is’a very simple affair 
to construct. Figure 1 shows the wagon 
bed, It is made of two pieces of board, 
one five or six feet long, and about six 
inches wide, the other perhaps two feet 
long and eight inches wide. The boards 
should be at least one inch thick, but not 
more than one and one-half inches thick. 
If the available boards are thin, use two 
boards, one on top of the other. The 
shorter of the two boards is fastened at 
angles across the other, as indi- 
eated in the diagram. Figure 2 shows 
the forward truck of the outrigger. The 
two front wheels are fitted on the truck 
at A and B. The bolt shown at the top 
of Figure 2 is passed through the hole 
shown in the end of Figure 1. The upper 
part of the truck should be a little wider 
than half the diameter of one of the 
wheels.’ This is to allow the wheels to 
swing under the bed of the wagon when 
the truck is turned, The outrigger may 
be swung to either side of the wagon as 
desired. The object of the outrigger is, 
of course, to allow the wagon to carry 
an immense sail without tipping over. 
As the wind changes or the direction of 
the wagon changes, of course the direc- 
tion in which the wagon tends to tip 
changes. The outrigger must always be 
kept to windward, or toward the wind. 
Figure 38 shows the arrangement . by 
means of which the outrigger is ad- 
justed. The piece C is the end of the 
outrigger. It is bolted loosely to the 
wagon bed so that it can swing from 
side to side. D (Figure 3) is a sort of 
pocket into which C fits when it is to the 
right. Figure 6 shows a side view of D 
(Figure 3). When C has been slipped 
into the pocket, a bolt is pushed through 
the hole indicated in the end of D. This 
will hold C in place. The piece to which 
Cc, D and the pocket at the left similar to 
D, are attached, is the cross-piece shown 
in Figure 1, Figure 4 shows the method 
attaching the wheel to the rear of 
the wagon bed. - Two straight pieces of 
board, a little longer than half. the 
diameter of the wheels, are fastened to 
the wagon bed by means of braces. A 
bolt is run between these two pieces. 
The wheel at the end of the outrigger is 
fastened on in the same manner. The 
bolt serves as an axle for the wheel. It 


Parts of the land craft 


may be well here to say a word about 
the wheels themselves. Four wheels are 
needed. Two on the front truck, one at 
the rear of the wagon bed and one at the 
end of the outrigger. The wheels are 
best if they are all of the same size, al- 
though it is only essential that the two 
wheels on the forward truck be of the 
same size. It will do no harm if the 
other two are a different size, because 


“RWS PGSAasl 


They now say, ‘‘ As good as Hendryx.”’ 


Leading jobbers handle 


‘“HENDRYX” Standard Guaranteed Goods. 


No spertsman’s kit is complete without them, 


Over 800 styles and 


Illustrated Booklet 
mailed free. 
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sizes 


the length of the two vertical pieces, 
shown in Figure 4, can be arranged so 
that the wagon bed will be level. Bicycle 
wheels are the best sort to use, but anv 
kind of light, strong wheels do very well. 
Figure 5 shows the step for the 
This must be fastened to the wagon bed 
near the forward end. A small square 
block is screwed down first 
sort of bridge is built over it, as shown. 
Make the step very strong, for the strain 
on the mast will be severe. <Any sort of 
strong cloth will answer for the sail. 
Do not be afraid to make it large. 

If this design is carefully carried out, 
the maker will possess a flier that, on a 
smooth road in a high wind, will leave 
everything, save an automobile, far in 
the rear. 


Something About Rowing. 


We will suppose that there are enough 
of you to constitute the crew of a row- 
boat—a captain, a coxswain and several 
oarsmen. The coxswain sits in the stern 
of the boat and steers. He ought to be 
the lightest boy in the crew. The captain 
sits in the bow. The oarsmen will, of 
course, face the coxswain and have their 
backs to the captain. The stroke oarsman 
is an important individual. He sits in 
the stern of the boat facing the coxswain. 
He sets the pace. The other boys must 
all row just as he rows, fast or slow. The 
heaviest boys should sit in the middle of 


the boat. The captain directs the coxswain, 
who, in turn, directs the crew. When 
ready to start, the captain says to the 


coxswain, “Go ahead.’ The coxswain calls 
out ‘‘Ready, all,’ on which the crew place 
their oars. in the water ready to begin a 
stroke. Then the coxswain calls “Row,” 
and the stroke is begun. When the cap- 
tain wants the boys to stop rowing he 
gives directions to the coxswain, who calls 
out, ‘““‘Way, all.’’ When he wants the boat 


stopped he orders ‘‘Hold, all,” on which 
the crew put their oars deep into the 


water and hold them in that position. If 
he wishes to turn to port he orders “Port, 
hold; starboard, pull.’’ When he wants the 
boat to go backward the order is ‘Stern, 
all.’ and the crew backwater with their 
oars. 

There are a good many kinds of strokes. 
A common stroke is this: Hold your oars 
with a good breadth between your hands. 
Reach forward toward the stern of the 
boat with both the body and the arms, 
swinging forward from the hips without 
bending the middle of the back. Drop the 
oars into the water, the lower part of the 
blade turned slightly toward the bow of 
the boat—not straight up and down. Drop 
the blades when you are at “full reach,”’ 
that is, when your arms are extended and 
your body bent forward. Don’t let the 
blade dip deep. Now swing back just a 
little past the perpendicular, bringing in 
the hands until] they just touch the body, 
keeping the body erect. Pull firmiy and 
strongly and don't jerk. When the hands 
are close to the body, drop them to raise 
the blade from the water, and do not turn 
your hands to feather the oar until they 
are dropped. Start your hands and your 


body together as you swing toward the 
stern of the boat, but shoot your hands 


away from your body very quickly until 
your arms are straight. Let the blade 
clear the water by three or four inches 
and at a uniform distance from it, and not 
in a circular movement. To feather the 
oar (that is, to turn it when it Ieaves the 
water so that the blade will be horizontal 
an@ offer the least resistance to air when 
reaching for another stroke), use the hand 
nearest the rowlock, allowing the oar 
to turn loosely in your other hand. Sit 
in the middle of the seat and do not lean 
to the right or left. Practice first on sta- 
tionary seats and then on sliding seats. 
Do not start your slides toward the bow 
of the boat until you begin to pull on your 
oars. Do not push your stretcher before 


your oar is under water and you are pull- 


ing on it. 


Recently Lord Curzon, in speaking of the 
young people of India, declared that to be 
without education in the tweneith century 
would be as if a knight of the feudal ages 
had been stripped of helmet, spear and 
coat of mail. 


mast. | 


and then a 


Every boy should 


‘wrenat, DOXING 


Spalding’s Athletic Library,No. 162. 


Il-ustrations, show- 
ing how each blow is 
made, how to attack 
and defend yourself, 
how the hands must 
be held and the posi- 
tions to take, with 
descriptions that are 


so accurate that any 
boy can, with a 
young friend be, 
come proficient. 

Price 10 Cents. By mail or all Newsdealers. 


American Sports Pub. Co., 15 Park Place, N.Y. Send 


for a copy of Spalding’s Athletic Goods Oat.-free by mail. 


LEARN TO SWIM 


Used by man, woman 
| and child with comfort 
and perfect SAFETY. 
| Worn underneath or 
outside bathing suit, 
and inflated anytime 
in twenty seconds. 
Free illustrated book- 
let with points on 
SWIMMING. 
Belts mailed upon re- 
ceipt of price. . 


Man or Woman Belt, 

ree $4.00 each 
Child Size, 3.50 each 
Morrison Life Belt Co., 
Dept. A, St. Louis, Mo. 


If it don't please you. THE 
| LITTLE GEM LUNG TEST. 
ER AND DEVELOPER, amus- 
ing and beneficial to old and 
young, induces you to inhale 
fully and deeply. Its continued 
use will do more to prevent con- 
sumption. than tons of medica- 
ments. Has the warmest en- 
dorrement of the Medical Fra- 
ternity and Health OCulturists. 
As a means of developing and 
strengthening the lungs, ft has 
no equal. It isa handsome and 
well finished article of merit. 
The amount of fun to be had 
with it is unlimited. Warrant- 
\ co eigen Nigeiie Special 
price with fu irections 
chart. Prepaid 20e, = 
DON’T MISS THIS. 


A. CHAPMAN MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y. 


VEST POCKET 

WEIGHING MACHINE 
TONS OF FUN. 

Hold the machine in one 

hand drop in a penny and 
your exact weight is 
shown on the dial at once. 
You can make money as 
well ashave fun weighing 
your friends. For ce or 
she will doubt the ability 
of sosmull a machine to 
weigh them,but all doubts 
/ will be dispelled when 
they have dropped in the 
enny, One of these wonderful machines and our eat, all 


or 10 cts. Vedridge ©c., Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


$1.95 TENT 


Made Wigwam style of 10 oz. 
duck, absolutely waterproof. Six 
ft. high, 36 sq. ft. of floor space, 
Large enough for 3 six-foot men. 
Portable; weighs 7 Ibs, Oan 
be pitched without poles. 

arger ones for $3 and $5, 
Send for illustrated booklet 


on camping, Wigwams and 
wall tents, as 

MecFEELY & GORDON, 
5689 Lake St., Chieago. 


of a fine mouth organ 
t ' and teach you to 
it. Write at once, big catalogue free, 
Musie Novelty Co., Dept, 3, Detroit, Mick. 


W Make Youa Presen lay 
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LITTLE INDIAN 


CAMERA 


And Complete 
cont’ $17,00. 
| Amateur photography is 
growing. ‘To take pictures 
of your friends and places 
you may visit is the most 
popular amusement for both 
young and old. Until we 
placed our LITTLE INDIAN CAMERA on the market, 
a really good camera could not be had for Jess than $5.00. 
This little camera takes pictures 2}4x214 inches, and does as 
perfect work as the most expensive camera. We will send it 
to any address, express prepaid, for $1.00, and will send 
with itl pkg. plates, 1 pkg. Hypo, 1 pkg. developer, 1 pkg. 
card mounts, 1 pkg. sensitized paper,1 sheet ruby paper, | 
ldeveloping tray, 1 printing block, 1 book of instructions, 
all for only $1.00, and further, we will guarantee it as 
represented or will cheerfully refund the money. Weuse 
only the finest materials in making this camera and care- 
ful inspection is made of every lens. We will send you a 
photo made by one of these cameras for 2c, stamp. Address 


THE AMERICAN CO., 173 Greenwich, New York, 


$ 5 90 FOR THE GREATEST BOYS’ 
. 


BARGAIN EVER KNOWN 

ar seb eo we offer 
e following ’ 

which we "believe te age ye 

Createst Bargain ever 

givenfor the money : 

1 Boys’ 2-pe. Suit, 3tol5yrs $7.50 

1 Hat or Cap......+-.0-+ » §.25 

1 pr. Lisle Thread Hose... "39 


1 pr. Boy’sFancy Suspenders ,5 
1 Guarant’d Amer’n Watch 3,5 
1 Handsome Gold Chain 
and charM,......sssere 
1 Ex. Quality Pocket Knife 
8 Story Books for boys.... 
lbox of Interesting andIn- 
structive Games for Boys 
1Snap-shot Camera and 
complete outfit, with full 
directions for taking and 
developing pictures..... 5.50 
Total value.... $23.25 
We willsend above complete out- 
fittoanyoneinAmericafor $5,90 
by express C. 0, D., subject to examination and approval; or 
will send for $5.50 ifcash accompanies order. 
FREE—Cloth samples, measurement blanks, tapeand full de- 
scription of outfit sentto anyone on request. Outfit willbesent 
0.0. D. subject toyour approval. Bright Represent- 
atives wanted everywhere for all our goods. eStart you in 
business with all printed matter, catalogues, stock, etc., FREE. 
We sell American Sewing Machines 4t from 
$3.25 to $12.85, Latest Styles, Drop Head, Ball Bearing, 
American Bicycles $4.75 to $11.50. American 
Puncture Proof, Self-Healing Bicycle Tires, written 
or prep for fy with every tire, price $3.95 per pair, 
All catalog ues EE. Addr 
: = 803 E. Madison Street, 


American Mail-Order Co. CHICAGO, ILL, 
Ref.—Any Express Co. or Merchants Bank, Chicago. 


NN 


FOR ONE DOLLAR WITH ORDER WE SHIP BICYCLES TO 
ANY ADDRESS SUBJECT io APPROVAL 
° ew 


uys Our mproved High Grade 
95 1903 Model Gents’ Newton Bicycle. 
BOY All styles and makes at ASTONISHINGLY 


LOW PRICES, For the most wonderful at hog 
offer ever made, lowest prices known and FREE TRIAL OFFER, 
Write for Free Bicycle Catalogue. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 


Earn A Watch | 


Every boy or girl should have a watch, | 
ere isthe opportunity to get a hand- 
some stem wind and stem set watch, | 
timed, tested and guaranteed for one 
rage without costing you one cent, 

y selling only 20 peckanes of our 
famous Glendale Sheet Blueing at 
10 cents a ee and sending us | 
the $2.00 collected, when sold. This 
—— blueing is a fast seller and you will 

be surprised how quick you can earn 
the watch. SEND NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. We 
trust you with the goods and send the 20 packages at 
once immediately upon pearing from you. We also 
have OTHER PREMIUMS. Write to-day. 
Glendale Mfg. Co., Dept. 1%, Winchester, N. 


HI] THERE, BOYS! 


$1.00 Send us One Dol- #1.00 
ar and we wil 

send you postpaid 

a pair of INDIAN 

OCCASINS, 

with Heels, the 
most comfortable and durable shoe for housewear, for | 
running, base ball or any athletic purposes. Boys’ sizes, | 
1 to 6; Mens’ sizes, 6 to 11 will be sent for #1.25, postpaid. | 


E. A. BUCK & CO., Manufacturers, BANGOR, ME. 


ZR Name, 


In above (or script) type, 10¢, postpaid. 
Funny Pig’s Head or Initial, 10¢, 
marks or Seals your mail. Family 
Printing Outfit, containing 8A font of 
type, pad, indelible ink, holder and 
tweezers 25, other up-to-date designs 
shown in our big catalogue, 4 cents. 
We make all kinds of Rubber Stamps. 
HAMMOND MFG. CO., Dept. A. B., Aurora, Ill. 
$$$ 


$1.0 JACK-KNIFE FOR 25c 


Two blades, finest razor 
steel,elegantly finished, 
sent postpaid. The Jack-Knife Company, 
Dept. 1000, 112 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“This for That?" 


want. Get our gigantic paper that prints thousands of exchange 
ads. 6 mo, trial subscription 10 cts, Your money back cheer- 
rie you are not delighted. Address, 

THis FOR THAT, 1514 Star Bldg., Chicago. 


| Tll get it quick enough,’ 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


ay) ANG! A loud report echoed across 
lin the Juniata, and as the white 

—— wreaths of smoke curled up from 

the hickory trees on the bank, a 
duck skimming swiftly toward | the 
farther shore dropped limp and lifeless 
into the water. 

Two boys intently fishing from an o!d 
boat that lay half on the pebbles, half 
in the water, jumped to their feet in sur- 
prise. 

“It’s a duck, Tom,” cried Jim Hackett, 
“Look, there he goes filoatin’ down 
toward the falls. I wonder who fired?” 

“It was that sportin’ feller from the 
city,’ replied Tom Carrol, ‘here he comes 
now. He must have been up there in the 
bushes,” and Tom nodded his head toward 
a young man in velveteens and shooting- 
eap, who was hurriedly making his way 
through the reeds and long grass. 


“My boys,” he began, as soon as he 
reached hailing distance, “you have a 
boat here; get that duck for me, will 


you, before it goes down the falls.” 

Jim shook his head. “It’s too late, mis- 
ter; by the time a feller’d get the duck 
he’d be over the falls.” 

“Nonsense!” said the man. “If you are 
smart you have plenty of time. Quick, 
what do you say? Will this tempt you?” 
and he held out a bright quarter of a 
dollar. 

“You're a fool,” whispered Tom angrily; 
“vou can do it easy, Jim; I'll go with 
you.” 

Jim looked once at the floating duck, 


now perilously close to the falls, and 
then replied decidedly: “No, it’s too 
risky. I won’t do it.” 


“Here, give me your old boat, Jim, and 
’ cried Tom sud- 
denly, and shoving the boat into the cur- 
rent he snatched the oars and was pull- 
ing away from shore before Jim had a 
chance to say a word. Forty yards below, 
the river waved and foamed over a jag- 
ged line of rocks, and straight toward 
the worst spot in the falls the duck was 
drifting. 

Tom pulled hard and fast, every move- 
ment eagerly watched by Jim and the 
stranger. 

He was close onto the perilous line of 
foam now, and the duck was still a yard 
distant. One more fierce pull and then 
reaching out quickly Tom _ victoriously 


| jerked the duck into the boat, and bend- 


ing with all his might to the oars, hauled 
the boat’s head up the stream. 

It was a fearful tug, for he was fairly 
caught in the furious current, and the 
rapids were hissing and roaring just be- 
low him. For a moment he seemed to be 
stationary, then inch by inch, the boat 
moved up stream, and at last Tom ven- 
tured to head for shore. “You're a brave 
lad,” cried the man, as Tom handed him 
the duck; “here, take this, you have fair- 


ly earned it,” and he pressed a half-dol- 


lar into Tom’s perspiring hand. 

‘I say, Jim, what was wrong with you 
today?” said Tom a minute later, when 
the man had gone off with his duck. “I 
never knew you were a coward before.” 

Jim clinched his hand and his face 
flushed. 

“Don’t you call me a coward, Tom Car- 
rol,” he cried angrily. ‘I wasn’t afraid 
to go out there. It wasn’t for that reason. 
It was—’” 

“What was it then?’ 
rudely. “You weren't afraid? 
at all.’ 

*No, I wasn’t afraid, and you know it,” 
said Jim. “I don’t believe it’s right for 
a fellow to risk his life for nothing at 
all.”’ 

Tom laughed derisively, and holding up 
the silver coin so Jim could see it he 
ran off up the bank. 

When Jim went through the village 
half an hour later, the city sportsman 
was sitting on the tavern porch relating 
some amusing story to an audience com- 
posed of Abram Heck, the tavern keeper; 


demanded Tom 
Oh no, not 


Jefferson Jones, the postmaster; the old 
Jerman shoemaker from over the way, 
and half a dozen barefooted boys. They 
laughed loudly as Jim went by, and 
presently some one called after him 
“coward.” Jim thought he recognized 


| Tom Carrol’s voice, and was half tempted 
| to turn back, but he thought better of it 
| and continued on home. 


His heart was bursting with indigna- 
tion. It was the first time he had ever 
been called a coward, and boy-like he 
was terribly distressed about it. Yet 
he knew that he had done right, and 
this made it seem all the more severe. 

For several days following his com- 
panions treated him with evident cool- 
ness. Old Hans Diedrich, the cobbler, 
alone pitied him. He called Jim into his 
shop and said: ‘“Nefer mind, my boy, 
pay no addention to dose pad boys. Some 
day you vill show dem who bees de 
coward, ain't dot so?” 

Jim found but cold comfort in this well- 
meant consolation. He went off to the 
river and stayed there by himself until 
evening. That night it stormed and the 
rain poured down fiercely and stéadily. 

In the morning it was still raining, and 
pulling on an old gum blanket, Jim 
started for the river to see that his boat 
was out of harm’s way. 

Down the gloomy straggling street he 
saw amanrunning swiftly, and ashe drew 
near the tavern, out came half a dozen 


| more and dashed off down the street at 


the top of their speed, utterly regardless 
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of the pouring rain. Women rushed to 
their doors and small boys shouted wild- 
ly. Jim began to run, too, and presently 
caught up with the postmaster, who was 
hobbling along with the aid of a cane. 

“What's the matter, Mr. Jones?’ he 
eried breathlessly. 

“Why, it’s that city feller, Luke Wal- 
ton, an’ young Carrol, they do say that 
they air drowned in the falls,” groaned 


the postmaster, “ef this rheumatism 
wasn’t so bad, I'd soon—"’ but Jim was 
already twenty yards away and going 


at a rate of speed that caused Mr. Jones 


to groan with envy. 
He swept through the _ rain-soaked 
bushes, and plunged down the grassy 


slope in three jumps. 

Half the population of the village were 
running up and down the pebbly beach, 
crying and shouting, and pointing with 
trembling hands out toward the falls. 

The Juniata, swollen to madness by 
the heavy rains, was rushing past turbid 
and yellow with mud, and the falls were 
roaring in sullen rage, and tossing up 
great spiral columns of tawny foam and 
apray as the heavy waves’ thundered 
against the half-submerged rocks. 

With a sickening heart Jim saw a dark 
object tossing up and down in the 
troubled waters just below the falls, and 


instantly he realized what had happened. 
Walton and Tom Carrol had been carried 
over the falls. They retained their hold 
of the capsized boat and drifted into a 
little eddy. 


‘Is no one trying to help them?” he 
cried. 
“It’s no use,” groaned the tavern 


keeper, wringing his hands, “no boat can 
get near them from above nor below; 
they’re doomed men;” dropping his voice 
to a whisper, he added. “It’s a pity,— 
a terrible pity, qnd that man Walton 
owes me for two months’ board; it’s ter- 
rible, terrible.” 

Jim ran down to the very edge of the 


water, where he could see everything 
plainly. The upturned boat was bobbing 


up and down among the waves; and Wal- 
ton and Tom, who were clinging feebly 
to the sides, were almost hidden at times 
by. the splashing foam. 

They appeared to be shouting, but all 
sound was smothered by the angry roar 
of the rapids. In a moment or two, at 
the latest, they would be carried into 
the current again, and in that mad half- 
mile stretch of rapids below they would 
be swallowed up forever. 

Jim looked wistfully at the village 
peeping out from the green foliage be- 
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hind him, and then he looked at his boat 
which lay untouched upon the shore. 
Suddenly a woman broke from the crowd 
and, wringing her hands in agony, ran 
weeping along the sand. 

It was Tom Carrol’s mother, and this 
sad sight steeled Jim’s heart to a sudden 
and desperate resolve. 

Before the eyes of the amazed people 
he pushed the boat into the river, grasped 
the oars and pulled firmly up stream at 
an angle. 

“Come back, Jim, come back. You're 
crazy, lad, you'll be drowned,” the people 
shouted at him, but paying no heed what- 


ever, the youth pulled into the center of 
the river. He stood up once and with 
a critical eye measured his distance. 


Then sitting calmly down he let the boat 
at ag at will straight toward the angry 
falls. 

He was directly above the upturned 
craft, and just below him between two 
jagged rocks a great wave shot madly 
into the air. If his boat could shoot that 
wave, and if he could jerk it to one side 
far enough to pierce the eddy where the 
hapless victims were tossing up and 
down, he might get them into the boat, 
and it was barely possible that the pas- 
sage of the rapids below might be made 
in safety. The lives of all three hung by 
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a slender thread indeed. On 
shore the people, stupefied 
into silence, watched in 
breathless suspense this 
daring exploit. 

The boat, caught in the 
swirl, shot madly forward, 
rset ys | straight for the 
great hissing wave. Two 
inches to either side and the 
pointed rocks would shatter 
it to fragments. 

Jim’s face was white as a 
sheet, but he remained 
ealmly seated, clutching the 
oars with a firm grasp. Ten 
seconds more and straight out on the crest of the 
wave rode the frail craft. Then the 
foam and spray shot up in columns 
around it, and a low murmur burst from 
the people on the shore, which turned 
to a shout of triumph as the boat ap- 
peared a moment later battling fiercely 
with the turbulent waters. The struggle 
was desperate, but brief. With a mighty 
effort Jim cut through the edge of the 
current and the craft rode into the toss- 
ing eddy. He waited a moment to bail 
out some of: the water with a wooden 
scoop, and then with two or three strokes 
reached the upturned craft. Leaning 
over the edge he held out his hands to 
Walton and with a brief struggle dragged 
him into the boat. A moment later and 
Tom Carrol was seen to crawl over the 
side; and as the rescuing boat with its 
three occupants darted oti into the 
swirling waters again a mighty cheer 
rose from the spectators that was heard 
even above the furious roar of the falls. 
The whole village was on the spot now, 
and as the boat began its. perilous 
jcurney down the rapids the crowd fol- 
lowed in wild excitement along the shore. 
Twice the craft struck hidden rocks and 
bounded into the air, twice the dashing 
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had been thus hastily gathered, laid the 
doctor’s proposition before the meeting. 
It sent their spirits skyward, and, put- 
ting their planned cruise firmly out of 
their minds, they declared that every 
Johnny was entitled to two feet, and 
that John Hemmingway should have the 
same number as the others. 

As soon as Dr. Runner could trust the 
crippled Johnny to hear so much good 
news, he allowed the whole eleven to 
call upon their comrade in the hospital 
and themselves tell him their plans. Tho 
Johnny who was selected to make the 
announcement got only a little way in 
his speech and broke down. 

“Johnny,” said he to the cripple, “we 
—the fellows—are mighty sorry you lost 
your foot. We know it’s going to be 
hard to walk on crutches—and so—we—” 

“We're going to buy you a new one,” 
nervously said another. 

“And not go cruising,” said a third. 

“And Doc Runner is going to take you 
home while you learn a trade,” said an- 
other. 

Then they 
said: 

“Yes! That’s right, Johnny.” 

But the poor, worn, nervous boy on 
the bed looked from face to face in 
speechless surprise, finally resting his 
eyes on the doctor. 

“You must get well fast, my boy,” said 
he. “You see what good friends are 
waiting to help you on your feet. Yes, 
I said feet!” 

There was a nervous laugh in which 
even the boy on the bed joined. But in 
the awkward silence which followed he 
drew the sheet over nis face and his 
pain-racked form shook with sobs. 
Then, holding the sheet to his eyes, with 
his left hand, he extended his right into 
the air and touched the nearest Johnny. 
One by one they filed by and shook that 
thin, white hand, and then filed out of 
the room, silently, humbly; touched to 
the very core of their manly hearts. 

The doctor made a good bargain for 
them, and on the night when the new 
foot arrived at his office he had them in 
to see the package opened. Gradually 
the wound healed, and one day the lame 
boy limped from the hospital to the room 
which had been prepared for him in the 
doctor’s house. Then came the days 
when the new foot was tried on, with no 
one present but the doctor and the pa- 
tient, and later the first limping steps 
were taken. Finally, when he could 
walk quite firmly with the aid of a cane, 
the doctor called in the Johnnies. 

“Go hire ghe hall for next We@nesday 
night,” said he, “Tell your friends that 
they may sit in the galleries for twenty 
five cents a seat. Tell the band that 
they are to play, and tell the hotelkeeper 
to spread a supper for fourteen. Tell 
them we will divide the receipts into 
three parts—one-third each for the band, 
the hall and the supper. If you go at 
it right they will accept those terms. 
One thing more. You will want a name 
for the event. Have tickets printed like 
this,” and the doctor held up a sample, 
which read: 


all smiled bashfully and 


THE SYNDICATED FOOT 
Town Hall—-Wednesday Night—Next. 


Under the Auspices of the Johnnies. 


The Johnnies did not wait to hear the 
doctor’s promise that John Hemming- 
way should walk into the hall on his 
own feet; they promptly upset his office 
in their efforts to apportion the neces- 
sary preparations among themselves. 

The town took to the suggestion splen- 
didly, There was to be a Johnny ban- 
quet and a dance afterward, said the 
girls in the Chappie set, and, of course, 
every Chappie forthwith bought tickets. 
There was to be a Johnny minstrel show, 
or something or other, said the Brownies, 
and forthwith several family purses 
were raided for the necessary “two bits.” 
The girls in the Johnny set volunteered 
to the doctor as table waitresses, and 
the doctor at once arranged the matter 
with the hotelkeeper. And then the 
business men said to their wives, in the 
easy rhetoric of the West: “What kind 
of a game is Doc Runner and those John- 
nies up to?” with the result that they, 
also, bought tickets. 

People came early that night because 
they were curious; and several of the 
Johnny girls were found on duty, some 
as door tenders and ticket takers, and 
some as ushers. The band occupied the 
stage, and in the center of the hall was 


the banquet table spread for fourteen, 
around which hovered other Johnny 
girls, daintily dressed, with tiny lace 


aprons and caps, adding the delicate fin- 
ishing touches. The people kept coming 
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till the baleonies were packed, and a 
row of chairs was placed around the 
walls on the floor of the hall. Then the 


doorkeepers closed the entrances, the 
ushers scurried down to the floor and 
with the waitresses retired from the 
hall, 

The people glowed and tingled in that 
moment of excitement, and when the 


band broke out strongly with the open- 
ing notes of “Whistling Rufus,’ they 
applauded nervously from the fullness 
of their hearts. 

Out of the anteroom came the pro- 
cession. First the girl ushers, two 
abreast; behind them the waitresses 
single file; and then Dr. Runner, with a 
Johnny on either side of him. Then there 
was a slight break in the order, but only 
for a moment, for there came the crip- 


pled Johnny walking without crutches 
and with two feet! How the guests in 
the gallery and on the floor did cheer 


the smiling boy! 

Behind him came the remaining John- 
nies, the hospital doctor in the last file. 

They went around the tables twice, Dr. 
Runner showing his confidence in the 
new foot by not once looking back at the 
boy. Then they drew back the chair 
at the end of the table for the guest of 
honor, Dr. Runner taking the opposite 
end, with six on each side of the table. 
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Lecturer and well-known writer for boys whose stories 
are appearing.in THE AMERICAN BOY. 


CLL 


Knowing the temper of the towns- 
people, Dr. Runner had cautioned the 
boniface not to make the dinner too 
long. In keeping with these directions 
the affair moved quickly, the onlookers 
finding ample amusement in the band, 
the animated scene on the floor, in the 
menu cards, a quantity of which had 
been printed for distribution among 
pe Besides, there was to be dancing 
ater, 

These cards breathed the spirit of the 
occasion. A line across the top declared: 


_ The habit of walking on two feet 
is expensive, but all of ours are 
paid for. 


The menu cards read as follows: 


Olympia Oysters on One Foot 
Little Toe Pickles 
Olives from the 
Soup on Crutches 
(Very weak) 
Ankle Deep 
Fried Sole, Shoepeg Sauce 
ROAST TURKEY WITH DETACHABLE 
LIMBS 
Cranberries from Lame Cow Marsh 
Ladies’ Slippers Stuffed with Onions 
Hobnail Punch 
(With a Kick in it) 
Cork Leg Salad Cutlet of Knotholes 
Rubber Boot Pudding 
(Neat’s Foot Oil Sauce) 


Foothills 


Water Cress, 


Cold Foot Ice Cream Moccasin Cake 
Strong Coffee 
(Patent Leather Top) 
Copper Toed Nuts Full Dress Raisins 
Fruit 
(Of Experience) 


When the last course had been served 
the waitresses dropped back from the 
table, for it was known that Dr. Runner 
was to formally invite the ticketholders 
to remain and dance. The doctor waited 
until the last cracking of nuts had died 
away and the faces about the table bore 
expressions of utter contentment. Then 
he rose in his place and rapped for order. 

“It is my pleasure,” said he, “to invite 
all within this hall to remain until this 
table is removed, and join the Johnnies 
in their dancing. Of all the parties 
given by this set, this occasion is in some 
respects the most unique. It is typical 
only of the West; but it is generous in 
its inception and generous in its results. 
I admire the spirit which animated these 
boys when they voluntarily gave up their 
cherished plans and turned their syndi- 
cated funds to the aid of this unfortu- 
nate member of their councils. I have 
been happy to become a co-worker in 
their deed; and I thank you for them for 
so generously responding with your 
phe pty tonight at this Johnny recep- 

on. 

The doctor paused and as this sounded 
like the end of a speech, everybody ap- 
plauded. But he again rapped for order. 

“One thing more before we break up,” 
continued Dr. Runner. “I hold in my 
hand a deed of gift of my sailboat, ‘Doc- 
tor.’ It is my purpose to give it to a 
young man who deserves a little financial 
aid just now. If the good people of this 
town will remember him and employ his 
boat when they arrange for sailing 
parties this summer, he ought to earn 
enough therefrom to pay his way through 
a commercial college next winter. I 
have the pleasure of presenting this bit 
of paper with my best wishes to Mr. 
John Hemmingway, the most deserving 
Johnny who wears two feet.” 

Eleven Johnnies and the hospital doctor 


rose to their feet to cheer, for the 
doctor’s gift was a genuine surprise. 
The pale boy at the end of the table 


reached down and grasping his knees, 
held on tight, tight! It seemed to him 
that the world was tipping over and 
that he must slip off into space. 

When quiet was restored, there was a 
general directing of attention toward 
the recipient of the gift, as though ex- 
pecting him to acknowledge it. But a 
shuffling of feet, and murmuring of 
voices on the stage drew many eyes to 
the band to see heads nodding and hands 
waving over some point of discussion. 
Then the leader arose and, very red and 
Smiling in the face, motioned Dr. Run- 
ner to approach. The crowd in the hall 
saw the band leader whisper something 
to him, which evidently pleased him, for 
he reached up and shook hands with the 
leader and waved his hand in a salute 
to the band. 

Turning to the hall, Dr. Runner said, 
with a decided note of happy surprise in 
his voice: 

“The band authorize me to say that 
they desire their one-third of tonight's 
receipts to be applied to that course in 
the commercial college.” 

The Johnnies fairly danced about in 
glee. but were silenced by a man who 
rose from his seat and waved for silence. 
He was the owner of the hall. 

“Doc, you can put mine in, too,” said he. 

There was the next thing to pande- 
monium for a minute, which ended in a 
great shriek of delight as the crowd 


recognized the fat hotelkeeper waddling | 


out on the floor. As soon as he could 
be heard he waved his hand grandilo- 
quently at the table and said: 

“Boys, I’m a sport. Make it three 
straight.” 


The citizens of that town have seen it 
grow till now there are ten times twenty 
five hundred people, and four times that 
number there. But they will never for- 
get one night when they were younger, 
and that was the night when the John- 
nigs, headed by the .band and followed 
by half the population, marched out of 
the hall, down the main street, out on 
the long dock, carrying a boy with an 
artificial limb on their shoulders, and 
after seating him in the stern of a sail- 


boat, christened him: 

“Captain Johnny of the good _ ship 
‘Doctor.’ 

ELECTRICAL UNITS FOR BOYS, 


Is written so simply that every boy can under- 
|) , Stand something about Electricity. 1: answers 

‘ \\ jf such questions what is a volt; an ampere; an ohm; 
4° watt? It tells how to find the amount of wire, 
— number of batteries, etc. required for any power. 
» Tt explains magnetiem, thedynamo and the motor. 
Boys, ‘if you want to know something 
about electricity send Ten cents for this valuable beok. 
Catalog of Bovs Electric Novelties for stamp. Address, Al. W. 
HARDESTY & O©@., 1120 A Central Ave., Newport. Ky. 
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Purifies the 
blood and 
gibes bigor 


The great 
Spring tonic 
and health 
drink, 
in 
thousands 
of 
American 
homes. 


A package makes five gallons. Sold 

everywhere, or sent by mail on receipt 

of 25 cents. 

- CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, 
Malvern, Pa. 
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Here is the correct fence for lawns, parks, 
cemeteries, etc, A model of taste in de- 
sign, invincibly strong, woven throughout 
of double galvanized steel wire. Rot and 
weather-proof,retains its poise and rigidity 
fora lifetime. Our catalog shows ten other 
first-class styles at 10 to 50c a foot. Free. 


DWIGGINS WIRE FENCE COMPANY, 
11 DWIGGINS AVE., ANDERSON, IND 


- A FUR FELT HAT 
AT 80c and $1.00 


me Style LS80c. Style #1, 


Don’t mistake these goods 
for cheap wool hats. Our 
goods are union made of fur 
stock, trimmed with all silk 
band and leather sweat, Our 
object in selling direct at 
this unprecedented price is 
to reach others through 
your recommendation 
and introduce different 
grades and styles we 
make. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price in 
cash, postal note or 
stamps. As represent- 
ed in every particular 
or money back. Representatives wanted. REFERENCE: 
Greenville Banking and Trust Co. Booklet free. 
North Jersey Hat Mfg. Co., West Shop, Newark, N. J. 


0T0S! 25" 
"Per DOZ. 
Size, 2 by 3inches. 

i FINELY FINISHED PHOTOS, 
How to Get Them. Send any Photo 
with 25c and 2c stamp for return 
postage and get 12 elegantly finish- 
H ed “TRILB ,’ Photos made from 
it. Original photo returned un- 
harmed. Send for free sample. 
i} STANTON PORTRAIT CO. 

4 40 VYarket St. Springfield, 0. 


THE MOWER 


that will cut your short 
grass, your tall grass and 
weeds, and will do all the 
trimming along the fences 
and walks. _Send for cata- 
logue and pfices, 


CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO. 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
IF a 


YOU AMMER 


I Can Cure You for Life. I cured myself after stam- 
mering nearly 20 years. The most obstinate and difficult 
cases yield to the famous Bogue Phono-Logic Method 
immediately. My book, “Advice to Stammerers,” 
is FREE, Write for it, Benj. N. Bogue, Speech Spec- 
ialist, Founder and Principal, Bogue School for 
Stammerers, No. 12 Postal Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


i 
direct from the man- 
ufacturer, saves the 
jobbers and retailers 

profit. Send for sam- 

ples at once giving number of rooms you have to 
paper send six cents to parey cover postage, Address 
it. . 


BIDWELL, Dept. 88, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 
it. Trial en 


“PROGRESS” 
tion, one year Cc. 


25,000 new subscribers wanted. Fine $1.50 Fountain Pen 
for six subscribers, $1.00 pen for four subscribers. Hoff- 
mann-Metropolitan Pub.Co.,Dept. A, Milwaukee, W is, 
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Style L. 


Style H. 
Colors— Black. Steel and 
| 3uckskin. Z 
| Order by color and head size. 


Finest 10¢ Mage. 
zine. Nothing like 
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YOUR CHANCE $1.00. 


How? Ask your mother to write to the Medi- 
eated Cream Soap Co., Chicago, and she'll find 
out for you. Cut out this advertisement now 
and show it to her, 


With our $9 Assortment 0 
Household Goods Direct 


from the Factory. | 
4g Ib. Téa..........80.30 2 Cans Bak. pwdr. | 
1 1b. Coffee... .... .80 2 Bot. Vanilla Ex. 
46 Bars L'dry Soap 2.30 } Bot- Lemon Ex, 
2 Bx Med. Cr. Soap 46 lb. Cinnamon .. 
; 0 Ege Soap 2 Cans Tal. Powder 

ox Tar Soap... 


1 Jar Med.Cr.Jelly 
1 Box Glyc. Soap.. 1 Box Tooth Paste 
2 Boxes San. Soap. 


1 Bot. Hair Tonic, 
1 Box Shay. Soap.. * 1 Bot.EggShampoo 


1 Bx Wash. Powder 1 Bot. Furn.Polish 


Total valueofgoods - «+ = 
Premium Bed ses 


a0) =| «: ©. 2 e 
We will give you both for - $9.00 
We give away 185 different premiums. We have 
something that will surprise you even more: 


OUR WONDERFUL 


OPENING OFFER 


TO NEW CUSTOMERS 
Something never before heard of: 
Magnificent offer—ONLY ONCE. 
Our circular and catalogue willexplain, Sent 
free today. Drop postal Now to 
MEDICATED CREAM SOAP CO., 
277 E. Madison Street, - + Chicago, tI. 


OUTFIT = Si0 


Free Samples and Measurement Blanks 
To introduce our custom tailoring, we will make 
for a short time only an up-to-date ‘“‘suit,’” made 
strictly to your measure, for only $10, and give 
you the following Complete Outfit FR 
Actual $30 value for $10, and you don’t pay 
for it until you receive the suit and frea | 
i outfit and find it just as represented. Send | 
mus your P.O. address and we will send you 
wEREE samples of cloth, tape mease 
ure and measuring blanks for size | 
ofsult, hat, shoes, shirt,etce. FREE, | 


» 1 Genuine Cheviot Suit madeto y 


measure in latest English style..... 


1 Dunlap block derby or fedora hat... 2.75 
1 pair stylish lace shoes........ee.000 16 
1 pair cuff buttons, 4 shirt button 1.50 
1 Percale shirt, collar and cuffs 1.26 
1 neat four-in-hand tie or bow... +++. 50 
I pairof fancy elastic webbsuspenders .50 
1Imp. silk handkerchief. .... eee. eee 50 
1 pair Lisle thread socks.....ceeeeees 25 


$10.00 for this Complete Outfit worth $30.00 
Write at once before you forget it, as this offer 
may notappear again. Address Dept. 186, 
CHICAGO MFG. & MDSE. CO., 

“rererence; U.S. Exp. Bldg., Chicago, 
Metropolitan Trust & Saving Bank. Capital $750,000.00, 


BABY’S RECORD 
BOOK FREE 


With every new annual sub- 
scription to 


THE‘ AMERICAN MOTHER 


A monthly magazine devoted to the mother and the 
paby. Edited by a mother—Dr. Mary Wood-Allen. 
Its a are full of | for the mother, not alone 
regarding the baby, but all other matters pertaining 


to the home and its management. 
Send #1.00 for a Year's Subscription 


and receive a copy of the beau 
Baby’s Record Book FREE, 


This dainty volume 53¢x8 inches, with 
place for baby’s photo, birth record, 
parentage, description of birthday, 
weight at different ages, gifts, fir 
smile, first tooth, first outing and other 
interesting data will be of priceless 
value, Sample copies of magazine, I0c. 
THE AMERICAN MOTHER CO. Ltd. 
Box 90. Battle Creek, Mich. 


[oO Cts. 
Rocky Mountain esta ines 


lhustrated 


magazine inthe world for | 


10¢.a year. (SPECIAL OFFER.) Stories of Western life, 
sketches and fine engravings of grand scenery, moun- 
tains and famous gold mines, ranches, etc. Published 
by an old and strong publishing house, Send at once. 
10c. a year postpaid anywhere in the U.8., Canada and 
Mexico, 6 yrs. 50c.,12 yrs. $1. Or, clubs of 6 names 50c., 
12 for $1, Send us aclub. Money back if not delighted. 
Stamps taken. CUT THIS OUT. SEND TO-DAY. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN MAGAZINE, Denver, Colo. 


This 

Beautiful Al R RI FLE 
shoots B. B, shot with great force, and is 
just the gun forsmall game or target prac- ‘ 

tice, Barrel is nicely polished and stock is of wood with 
mahogany finish. Sent,all prepaid, to any boy for selling 
18 of our beautiful scarf-pins at 10c.each. We trust you. 
New England Supply Co.,Otis St., West Mansfield,Mass. 


: FACE BLEACH 


FOR COMPLEXION 


will send FREE trial bottle of my Face Bleach to 
any oy | RUPPI hame and address 


. RUPPERT, 6 E. 14th St,, New York City 


a Year 


Magazine, largest,bright- | 
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| burg. Captain Harry Knox com- 


“mand. 
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A Famous Pony anda Famous Ride. 


General Charles 


P TO the year'1898 the American 
(3i soldier had fought no battle save 
= on North American soil. Within 
two years’ thereafter American 
soldiers had followed their flag through 
brake, swamp and jungle in four differ- 
ent lands—Cuba, Porto Rico, the Phil- 
ippines and China. It fell to the lot of 
one American officer, and only one that 
I know of, to fight in ali four, to be most 
highly commended by his commanding 
general in all four, to be recommended 
for brevets or other recognition, and to 
achieve a most unique distinction. When 
the fighting was all over, the recommen- 
dations of the generals at the front 
were overhauled by a board of officers 
at the rear. To many a good soldier 
who had served in, possibly, only one 
land, they awarded the Medal of Honor 
or a brevet. To the one man who had 
fought in all four they awarded—noth- 
ing. 

There was something so ; 
that other officers took to comparing 
notes and writing letters. The soldier in 
question had been wounded at San Juan 
Hill. his horse falling, pierced by three 
bullets. He had won the official praise 
of Generals Young and Wood before his 
transfer to Porto Rico, where Generals 
Garretson and Guy Henry~ added their 
praise for his courage at Yanco, and his 
conduct of an expedition to capture 
Spanish arms. He was promoted lieu- 
tenant colonel and sent to Manila; spent 
six weeks in a smallpox camp at Angel 
Island and six more on a tub of a trans- 
port that nearly swamped with all 
hands. He rendered brilliant service in 
Luzon and Mindanao and later in China, 
but the thing of all others that set “sol- 
diers, sailors and marines” to talking 
about him was the affair of Vigan. 

Officially, we might never have heard of 
it but for the navy. This was odd, too, 
for the officer in question was Lieutenant 
Colonel Webb C. Hayes. son of a gallant 
soldier of the great Civil War, better 
known as Rutherford B. Hayes, President 
of the United States’ 

A little force of our Thirty-third In- 
fantry Volunteers, early in December, 
1899, was occupying the town of Vigan, 
Lieutenant Colonel James Parker in com- 
Vigan is near the northwest 
coast of Luzon, Provinee of Tlocos Sur. 
It had a fine cathedral, “city hall.’ 
bishop’s palace and other public build- 
ings and a native population of nineteen 
thousand. Parker had perhaps one hun- 
dred men fit for duty and as many more 
sick and wounded sent in from the field 
columns scouring the mountains after 
Aguinaldo. All on a sudden he found 
himself surrounded by an overwhelming 
number of insurgents, with Mauser and 
Remington rifles, but fortunately with- 
out artillery. He was cut off completely 
from the outside world, for the Tagalogs 
seized all boats on the Abra estuary, and 


odd about it 


held even the water roadways to the 
open sea, three miles away. 
What the insurgents wanted 
most was the great store of 


rations and ammunition under 
Parker’s charge. The capture 
or destruction of the _ little 
garrison, and probably a 
wholesale massacre of the sick 
and wounded would, however, 
have been an incident. Parker 
was sheer grit. He stationed 
his men in the stone buildings 
on the plaza. He armed such 
of the sick as could stand, and 
when, urged on by their of- 
ficers, the Tagals charged, 
they were met by a hot and 
furious fire that drove them 
back dismayed. Then they 
crawled into the surrounding 
“shacks” of stone or bamboo 
and began a siege, with the 
ehaneces ten to one in their 
favor unless Parker could get 
help from outside. 

And this was the condition 
of things when, on the after- 
noon of December 4th _ the 
United States warship Vicks- 


manding, steamed into Vigan 
roads, off the mouth of the 
Abra, dropped anchor and 
sent a little boat ashore con- 
taining a solitary soldier, with 
his field kit and a chest of 
medicines for Parker’s sick 
and wounded. The solitary 
soldier was Lieutenant Col- 
onel Hayes, who had come up 
from Manila, a passenger, un- 
der orders to report to General 
Young, commanding in the 
field somewhere north or east 
of Vigan. That was all they 
could tell him at Manila; but, 
like Rowan and his ‘message 
to Garcia,” it was all Webb 
needed to be told. The ship's 
pilot came ashore with him to 


interpret in case they met 
anybody; but, barring a few 
silent and suspicious native 
fishermen, they found at first only one 
man, the Spanish agent of the tobacco 


company, who threw up his hands in dis- 
may at sight of the colonel and begged 
him at once to go back to the _ ship. 
“Porque?” said the pilot. “Because,” 
said the Spaniard, “the Tagalogs by thou- 
sands have surrounded Vigan and massa- 
cred the Americans to a man.” But 


Hayes-said, “Listen!” and listen they did, 


and through the soft, summerlike air 
came the smothered sound of crackle 
and sputter. “Burning bamboo,” said the 
pilot. ‘“Musketry,” said Hayes, who had 
heard it before. “Take the medicine 
back to the ship and tell the captain the 
news, and I’ll wait here.” 

Away went the boat, and the farther 
it went the closer came a swarm of 
curious fisher folk, increasing in numbers 
with every minute, jabbering excitedly 
and pointing to the lone American's fine 
field glass and revolver. Presently he. 
too, was surrounded and saw that it was 
time to break through, so break he did, 
shouldering a path through the crowd 
until he got to the surf line, then faced 
about, with his hand at the pistol butt. 
They couldn’t speak American, but they 
could understand. Every few minutes 
the louder sound of distant firing would 
set them to still more excited jabber and 
gesticulation, and thefr eyes on Hayes 
were very greedy. But the sight of the 
sinewy hand at the revolvér and of the 
Vicksburg, now steaming éloser to shore, 
was too much for their nerve. Presently 
another small boat shoved off and an en- 
sign came ashore, with armed Jackies to 
protect him, “The captain thinks you'd 
better return to the ship, sir,” said he. 

“My orders are to go to Vigan,” said 
Hayes, “and—I’m going.” Natives op- 
posed and Navy expostulated, but it was 


PIDDIG IN WAR. COL. WEBB ©, HAYES IN THE SADDLE. 
From kodak picture taken during the Luzon campaign. 


getting dark and Hayes was determined. 
If a possible thing he meant to reach the 
besieged, ascertain their condition and 
signal or send the result to the ship. 

A Tagal sat on the sand, holding the 
rein of his mite of a pony, three and a 
half feet high. Hayes held out dollars 
by the handful and offered to buy. The 
native shook his head; wouldn’t sell at 


King, U. S.-¥V. 


any price. Hayes calmly grabbed the 
reins, straddled the pony, bade the owner 
come on and claim pay and property in 
Vigan. The truth was Hayes needed 
both mount and guide, and saw no other 
way of getting them. The native bor- 
rowed another pony and came ahead. A 
mile from the beach they reached the 
wicker bridge over the Abra and here 
they came in sight of the swarming in- 
surgents, and here the. native balked. 
Livid with fear, he protested he dare go 
no farther, until he felt the muzzle of 
Hayes’s revolver at his cheek. It was 
then dusk. Hayes was in loose khaki. 
the native in flapping, dirty white 
“ropas.” Both were bestriding native 
ponies. The insurgents were doing their 
best to finish the “Yankoes” within the 
town and hadn't brains enough to watch 
for any without. Once more, at sight 
of a big party of armed Tagalogs by the 
roadside, the guide bolted, but Hayes 
was too quick for him, and, nabbing his 
rein, whirled the pony about, then set his 
pistol between the shrinking shoulder- 
blades and savagely bade him go on. 
Marvelous as it may seem, they went 
that mile of dusky road past dozens of 
Aguinaldo’s soldiery, past dead and 
wounded as they neared the suburb, then 


through shadowy, deserted streets 
straight to the plaza and the dark. 


frowning walls of the’cathedral and city 
hall, looking every instant for shot or 
challenge and hearing not a sound until, 
almost at the iron gateway of the Casa 
Real, came the lusty hail of “Halt! Who 
is there?” And up went the answering 
shout, “Americans! Friends!” 

Two minutes more and the lieutenant 
colonel of the Thirty-first stood in the 
presence of the lieutenant colonel com- 
manding the little garrison, Parker, with 
his few officers, to answer their wonder- 
ing questions and to hear them, with one 
voice, say, “Impossible!” when told he 
had come through from the shore. It 
was what the Vicksburg’s captain called 
“the coolest and nerviest bit of work” 
he knew of, “hazardous, but not fodl]- 
hardy,” and something he would allow 
no one under his control to attempt, yet 
declared it admirably carried out. But 
that wasn’t all. 

That night the insurgents pitched in 
with all their might. Perhaps they knew 
that help was coming by sea and General 
Young by land, but the besieged did not 


know it. Twice Colonel Hayes strove 
to signal from the cathedral tower to 
the ship, but the sight of the lantern 


brought a storm of buzzing bullets from 
the surrounding foe. All night they Rept 
up the attack, but Hayes had managed 
to bribe a Spaniard to push through with 
a note to the Vicksburg, and, though 
captured and maltreated by the Tagalogs, 
the messenger did his work and morn- 
ing brought relief. The Newark and 
Wheeling joined the Vicksburg, and Cap- 
tain Bowman McCalla landed his sailors 
and marines and pushed in from the sea- 
side, meeting Hayes and a 
small detachment near the 
bridge, while General Young, 
with three troops of cavalry, 
trotted in from the mountains, 
raising the siege after Parker 
had lost eight killed and sev- 
eral wounded. 

To him, the brave young 
commander, was awarded the 
Medal of Honor for “Most dis- 
tinguished gallantry in the 
defense of Vigan, where, with 
small numbers, he repulsed a 
savage night attack by over- 
whelming numbers of the 
enemy, fighting at close quar- 


ters in the dark for several 
hours.” To Hayes, for his 
daring and devotion, was 
given, for a whole year at 


least. not so much as a word. 
Just how it happened that no 
mention was made of it in the 
official reports is one of those 
strange things time alone can 
explain. Hayes joined the 
staff of General Young and 
served him so well that the 
genera] wrote of him enthusi- 
astically. But Hayes, while 
praising Parker’s pluck, of 
course, said nothing of his 
own. A long year after, 
through a letter from Captain 
Harry Knox, of the Vicks- 
burg, the matter was brought 
to General Young; then, at 
once, the latter wrote the 
War Department, calling at- 
tention to “The chivalrous and 
daring action of Colonel Webb 
Hayes,” but Young was then 
only a brigadier, and the re- 
port, perhaps, was “blanket- 
ed”? somewhere. Now as senior 
major general of the line the 
gallant veteran has the ear of 
the President, and the Medal 
of Honor, so long withheld, 
hangs where it should on the 
breast of Colonel Hayes. 

; A year later there came to 
Ohio, after having borne his tall rider 
through the severe campaign in northern 
Luzon, a mite of a Filipino pony, sent by 
Col. Hayes, to be the wonderment of many 
a Buckeye boy, and, for long months, the 
joy of one, his proud owner, the colonel’s 
nephew and namesake. The asperities 
of the American climate proved fatal to 
little “Piddig”’ (for the pony brought 
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with him his Tagalog name), and in the 
fall of 1901 he died and was buried under 
a bowlder monument at Fremont, Ohio, 
side by side with “Old Whitey,” the big 
charger ridden by General Rutherford 
B. Hayes through the later battles of the 
great Civil War. 


PIDDIG IN PEACE. 


On_his back are mounted five grandsons of President 


Hayes. Photo taken at the Hayes farm in Ohio. 


The Youngest Member of the 


Pennsylvania Assembly. 


Representative 
Thompson, of Uniontown, 
tinction of being 
of the Pennsylvania assembly. He cele- 
brated his twenty second birthday on 
February 138, while seated in 
er’s chair. Speaker Walton invited him 
to take the chair immediately after the 
house was called to order, a compliment 
never before extended a “baby” mem- 
ber, as young members of that 
body are styled. He won the admira- 
tion of all the members present and after 
the house had adjourned, his name was 
agitated as a prospective candidate for 
the position, as the term of office of the 
present incumbent, Representative Wal- 
ton, expires soon. 

Representative Thompson is a 


Anderson 
the dis- 


Andrew 
has 


efore him, of the 


National 


being president 
Bank of Uniontown, 
rated as sixth in the Union in ratio 
surplus and individual profits to 

capital stock, 
iest man in southwestern 


ANDREW A. THOMPSON. 


vacations, 
way 


young 


paid 
through 


Thompson 
Washington 


€ 


class of ’02 


Last fall his name was casually men- 
tioned as a candidate for member of the 
of 


assembly with those of a number 
other prominent men. Contrary. to all 
expectations and the wishes of the ‘“‘ma- 
chine,” he won the nomination 
later elected by a majority of over 4,000 
having polled the largest vote of 
candidate on his, the Republican, ticket. 

Before leaving his native town for the 


capital at Harrisburg, he announced his 
banking 


intention of abandoning the 
business and taking up polities as a pro- 
fession. 

In the few months that he has been ir 
the assembly, he has demonstrated 
legislative ability to a marked degree. 
In the past history of that body. it has 
been customary for “baby” assemblymen 
to make themselves 
than useful, but he upset all the time- 
worn traditions by taking an active in- 


terest in every measure that came up. 
won quite a reputation as a 


He has 
speaker and a debater. 


the youngest member 


the speak- 


austere 


member 
of a rich and powerful family, his father, 
Hon. J. V. Thompson, and his father be- 
First 
which is 
of 
the 
His father is the wealth- 
Pennsylvania. 
By working in his father’s bank during 


his 
; and Jefferson 
college, graduating at the head of the 


and was 


any 


his 


more ornamental 
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He has secured the passage of a bill 
ealling for an additional appropriation 
of $30,000 for the maintenance of the 
Uniontown State Hospital, while twenty 
nine other bills asking appropriations for 
similar institutions have been laid on 
the table. He has also been largely re- 
sponsible for the repeal of Sunday laws 
that have been in force in Pennsylvania 
since colonial days, and known as “blue 
laws,” now contrary to the spirit of our 
institutions. 


| Boys Boolis Reviewed | | 


HIS MOTHER’S LETTER cr The 
Search by J. M. Merrill. After 
book we have to find fault with the title. 
Mother's Letter’’ is too tame to convey 
idea of the many exciting adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes which Fred Burton ex- 
perienced in his search for his unknown father 
away up in the lumber regions of Northern 
Michigan. The story is pleasingly told, and 
there are sufficient ‘‘thrills’’ to satisfy the 
reader. 300 pages, nicely illustrated by W. H. 
Fry. Ornamental cloth cover. Price, $1.00. 
The Saalfield Publishing Co., publishers. 


Boy Wait’s 
reading this 
“His 
any 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND DICTIONARY—Twen- 
tieth Century Edition. The first edition of 
Tsaac Pitman’s dictionary, printed in 1846, con- 
tained the shorthand outlines of 12,000 words. 
The edition before us—the eighth—contains the 
Shorthand Repcrting Outlines of 65,000 words, 
proper names, grammalogues and contracted 
words with key in ordinary type. The busy, 
up-to-date writers of Pitman’s system of short- 
hand will find this book of vast assistance in 
their work. As a reference work for teachers, 
students and writers it stands unrivaled, 520 
pages. Half leather binding, $1.50 postpaid, or 
Library Edition. Full roan, $1.75. Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, publislers. 


RUISING ON THE ST. LAWRENCE, by Ever- 
ett T. Tonilinson. This is the third volume of 
the St. Lawrence Series, by Dr. Tomlinson, 
and there is no sign of any diminution in those 
exciting and pleasvrable incidents and adven- 
tures so beloved of healthy boyvhoed. To those 
who have not read Dr. Tomlinsen’s previous 
books in this series, ‘‘Camping on the St. Law- 
rence’ and ‘‘The House-Boat on the St. Law- 
rence,’’ we will say that the present volume 
telis of a summer vacation spent by four col- 
lege students cruising in their sloop vacht, the 
Truant, on the famed, historical St. Lawrence. 
Combined with the delights of sailing, shoot- 
ing, ‘ishing and other sports, the story gives 
plenty of useful information as to the histor- 
ical places along the river as well as the his- 
tery of the Indians and their manners and 
customs. The book is interesting and enter- 
taining from cover to cover. Illustrations by 
A. FB. Shute. 442 pps. Handsome cover. Price, 
$1.20 net. Lee & Shepard, publishers. 


PETERKIN, by Mrs. Molesworth. The name of 
Mrs. Molesworth is so well known as a writer 
of stories for young people that anything from 


her pen is sure to be delightful reading and 
no one will be disappointed in this story. 
Peterkin was, indeed, a gueer child, full of 
strange fancies regarding fairies and witches 
and their doings, and sometimes he was con- 
sidered a bit of a nuisance by his elder 
brothers and sisters. He fancied that people 
could be changed into animals and birds and 
that all good people became fairies. .There are 
many amusing things told in the book and 


also a few that are pathetic. The young read- 
ers are sure to be interested in the parrot, in 
little Margaret who was called Princess by 
Peterkin, and in the journey Peterkin and his 
brother Giles (who is supposed to write the 
story) took with her to escape from the witch 
as they called good old Miss Bogle, who looked 
after Margaret. The story is a pretty one and 
will be greatly enjoyed. Illustraticns by H. R. 
Millar. 200 pps. of large, clear type, orna- 
mental cover. Price, $1.25, The Macmillan Co., 
publishers. 


HE NEW PUPIL, a school story by Raymond 


Jacberus. The boy who thinks that because 
this is a story ebout girls it is not worth 
reading, will be very much mistaken, and we 


are sure that the boy's sister will say so with 
considerable emphasis. Pollie Quebee, a little, 
motherless girl, has been living with her father 
and two young brothers in sunny Italy. The 
father has been so absorbed in the great Ital- 
ian dictionary that he is writing that his chil- 
dren's education and upbringing are neglected. 
His attention is called to his shortcomings and 
he resolves to send Pollie to a school in Eng- 
land. Her undisciplined nature, her hoydenish 
actions and the green parrot, Jacko, are rather 
a trial to Fraulein Friederichs, the kind 
hearted, motherly principal of the school, but 
her patience and kindness are finally rewarded. 
It gives a good picture of school life with 
its friendships and its enmities. The character 
of Pollie, troublesome because of her thought- 
less pranks and follies, yet honest end truthful, 
preferring silence rather than expose her school 
fellows’ wrongdoing, and the others girls and 
teachers are all finely portrayed Altogether 
it is a thoroughly good, wholesome book. II- 
lustrations by Gertrude Demain Hammond. 
260 pps, good paper, large type. Cloth. Price, 
$1.50. The Macmillan Co., publishers. 


THE YOUNG VOLCANO EXPLORERS or 
American Boys in the West Indies (Pan-Amer- 
ican Series), by Edward Stratemeyer. In con- 
veying sound information and instruction in 
an interesting and pleasing form Mr. Strate- 
meyer is a past-master His former works for 
boys nave placed him high in their regard. 
The location of the story before us is in the 
West Indies. Sailing from Venezuela, upon 
which the eyes of all ®uropean nations are 
fixed at present, Professor Strong and his 
boys arrive at Jamaica; from thence to Cuba, 
landing at Havana and visiting different places 
made memorable by the Spanish-American 
war. They then visit Porto Rico and travel 
across the island. Afterward they sail for 
Martinique and arrive at St. Pierre just in 
time to view the Mont Pelee eruption with all 
its attendant disaster and loss of life. Mr 
Stratemeyer has spared no pains in ensuring 
accuracy, having not only consulted the best 
Spanish and American authorities, but read 
the reports of eye-witnesses and those who suf- 
fered and escaped from the conflagration. 
Every boy who wishes to learn something of 


“the Americas outside of the United States 
should get this bock. 332 pps. Nicely bound 
in ornamental cover. Illustrations by A. B. 


Shute. 
lishers. 


Price $1.00 net. Lee & Shepard, pub- 
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Any hustler can do as well b: 


THIS is a pic 
enough money | 


Camera, 5 
Greatest Family Newspaper. 


few hours on Saturday each week. 


if oe i 


month to those doing the best work. 


) 


everything needed by an ambitious boy or 


thousand agents in all parts of the United States and Canada are now making 
money selling America’s Greatest Family Newspaper 


we i ie - 
Sold Everywhere at 5 cents per Copy and Has Nearly a Million Readers Each Week, 
nts, there arealso BIG CASH PRIZES ray 


Besid¢s the liberal profitsmade by Grit’s A 
copies are not to be paid for, hence NO RISK. 


Unsol 
Write for particulars to-day before some one getsahead of you. 


GRIT PUBLISHING CO., Dept. B, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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ARN MONEY 


From $1to $50 per Month 
is Being Earned by Boys 
and Girls Without Interfer- 
ing with School, by a Few 
Hours Work each Saturday 


FULL OUTFIT FREE, 


Consisting of sample 
copies, advertising mat- 
ter, rubber stamp with 
agent’s mame, address 
and business card, self- 
inking pad, account 
book, ordering cards 
and full instructions 
ALL FREE, including 
to work for good pay a 
EQUIRED. Over eight 


ir) willin 


ONEY 


a 


PUES: 


a 


A postal willdo. Address 
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During and after weaning, 
Physicians have proved, the 
most nourishing food to use is 


——— Imperial Granum. It is un- 


sweetened, truly modifies cow’s milk, 
and is by its concentration the 


most economical food as well as the best. 


Trial Size 25 Cents 
at druggists or from us 


A generous sample FREE 


Jno. Carle & Sons, Dept. B, 153 Water St., New York 


town, N. Y. 
make the followin 


MEN’S HAT NO. 1 


In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray 


Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. States. 


A 50-Cent Hat by Mail 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on re~ 
ceipt of 50 cents in cash, postai order or 
slainps. Money back if not satisfactory. We 
refer to The First Nationa) Bank of Middle- 
We are hat manufacturers and 
offer to introduce these 
hats and our other lines of Men’s, Boys’, and 
Women’s Hats in every town in the United 
Send for catalogue. 


MEN’S HAT NO. 2 


In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 
Brown, Maple, Stee], and Pear}. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 52 Mill St., Middletown, N. Y. 


This Guaranteed Fountain Pen, 


League Base Balls, Pocket Knives, Flags. 
Watches, Gold Rings, Silver Braceleta, Neck 


| Chains, Hand Bags and other valuable premiums, for selling our seeds. We trust you with 30 packets, sel] at 3cts. 
each, return 9) cents to us, and you select Premium from Catalog, mailed with seeds. Our Seeds are pure and fresh. 


| money: 


|of money it netted you. 


Premiums guaranteed as represented. After first sale, if preferred, we 
Write to-day for 80 Packets. " 
SEEDSMEN, RIVERDALE, 


testimonials to pipe quality. 
Most Seeds. OHN D. RISDON CO., 


pay Cash Commission, Thousands of 
WE TRESS ‘won Big Prizes for Selling 


c¢ 5X BEST CEDAR PENCILS, HI 


H ENAMELED, ASSORTE 


D COLORS, WITH Oc 


our name and address printed on each in gold 


WANTED 1,000 boys and girls to sell our lead pencils and novelties, 


All you have to do {js to show them, 


they sell. Boys and girls are making $1 to $3 a day working for us. * Send 50, cents and we wilisend you six 
penciis with your name and address printed on them and our liberal commissions to agents, 
THE CINCINNATI NOVELTY CO., (Dept. B) 245 Lawrence St., Cincinnati, 0. 


$10.00 for Boys. 


THE AMERICAN BOY wants to find 
out the original ways which boys have 
found of making money without leaving 
their homes, so it offers the following 
prizes: $5.00 for the best description of 
thg best idea; $3.00 for the best descrip- 
tion of the NEXT BEST idea; $2.00 for 
the best description of the NEXT BEST 
idea. No more than 3800 words should 
be used: fewer if possible. Write only 
on one side of the paper. What you must 
tell is: The idea by which you made 
how you did it, and the amount 
It must be an 
idea that can be put into practice in the 
summer time. and it must be a personal 


| experience; something tried. and the ex- 


act methods plainly told, and money re- 
sults must be given. Send as many dif- 
ferent experiences as you like, but no 
single one should exceed 300 words. 
Send before May 1, to the editor of THE 
AMERICAN BOY. 


JOIN THE 


WORLD'S FAIR 


POSTER CLUB 


and keep in touch with the 
greatest Exposition 
ever held 
Send 25 cents in coin for membership in 
the World's Fair Poster Club and 10 beau- 
tiful World's Fair Posters, posed from life 


LO'S Fay. J 
poster |", 
cLusB 


by Jas. J. Hannerty, an official World's 


Fair idea man. Pictures are 744x9}4 and 
equal to finished photographs. 

With each set of pictures we send you a 
richly colored emblem badge and a mem- 
bership button bearing the official World’s 
Fair colors and your membership number, 

Preserve your membership button, as 
some of the numbers will become valuable 
in the near future, 


WORLD’S FAIR POSTER CLUB 
Century Building, St. Louis 
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USTIN CRAIN lay on the grimy deck 

BA of the small steam-tug, Lucy M., 

—~ his face turned toward the sky, 

across which heavy white clouds 

were sailing. There was no sound to 

be heard but the lapping of water against 

the timbers of the wharf and the creak- 

ing and straining of the hawser, as the 

boat rocked backward and forward on the 
heaving water. 

On the left of the little tug lay a large 
working schooner, its dingy sails flap- 
ping idly to and fro and its deck piled 
high with dark-colored barrels and 
boxes. Between the schooner and the 
tug, looking almost like a toy by con- 
trast, danced a tiny yacht, its snowy 
sail and brightly painted hull gleam- 
ing like a jewel against the dusky back- 
ground of the large vessel. 

A strong puff of wind, blowing across 
his face, caused Justin to glance toward 
the schooner. “I wonder if she _ will 
want us today,” thought he, half aloud, 
“we are going to have a squall before 
long and Mr. Nolan said she would not 
start in a storm.” 

Mr. Nolan was the owner of. the tug 
and Justin was his boy. A year ago 
Justin’s father died suddenly and as his 
mother was left with three children to 
provide for, Justin, being the oldest, 
determined to support himself. Mr. No- 
lan kindly overlooked his want of ex- 
perience ‘and offered to teach him to 
manage the Lucy M., if, in the mean- 


while, he would do what he could to 
assist him. Justin, being intelligent and 
studious, learned all Mr. Nolan could 


teach in a very short time, and now the 
management of the engine was left al- 
most entirely to him. And it sometimes 
seemed to the boy as though this black, 
unsightly engine was one of the dra- 
gons of which he had read in his child- 
hood, it required so much feeding, coax- 
ing and watching to keep it good nat- 
ured—and that he was its slave. At any 
time, night or day, Justin must be ready 
to start up and set to work. 

Backward and forward steamed the 
strong ugly, little craft, tugging by its 
side the stately sailing vessels, like a 
small black gnome who had captured a 
delicate water fairy and was leading 
her away to his cave. 

This morning Justin was very weary, 
for he had been at work since daybreak, 
and* now, as he lay thinking of his 
mother and home, his eyes closed and he 
fell into a light doze. Presently, how- 
ever, before his doze had time to change 
into a sound sleep, he was aroused by 
the noise of pattering feet on the boards 
of the wharf and a childish voice close 
to him said: ‘Have you seen Tom?” 

Justin opened his eyes and saw, peep- 
ing down on him, a pretty little girl in a 
very seaman-like costume. A blue worsted 
cap was placed jauntily on her thick 
yellow curls, and large blue anchors were 
embroidered on the deep collar of her 
loose white blouse. 

“Who's Tom?” asked Justin, 
ing to his feet. 

“Tom is the sailor who always goes 
with us,” replied the little girl. “Frank 
told me to run down and see if he was 
in the yacht. But he is not there and I 
thought perhaps you might know where 

e is.” 


spring- 


“Has he a large red beard and a very 
dark skin?’ enquired Justin. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the little girl eagerly, 
“where is he?” 

“About an hour ago, Mr. Nolan went 
off with a man whom he called Tom, and 
I heard him say something about break- 
fast,” said Justin. 

“Then I suppose he will be back soon,” 
replied the little girl, as she seated her- 
self upon a small box on the wharf 
and began to examine thee Lucy M. with 
great interest. Presently she glanced at 
the sky and said earnestly: 

“Do you think it is going to rain?” 

“Yes,” replied Justin, smiling, “I am 
quite sure we are going to have a storm 
of some kind.” 

“There, that’s just what I said!” cried 
the little girl, nodding her head wisely. 
“But they all laughed at me. Now I 
don't want to go out sailing if it rains 
and blows, because the boat tips up so 
and frightens me dreadfully. I would 
not be afraid in your boat,’ continued the 
little girl, with a look of admiration at 
the ugly Lucy M. “She never tips, and 
she must be very strong too, because I 
have seen her pull big ships along with 
her as easy as anything.” 

Yes,” replied Justin, gravely, 
very strong for her size.” 

“Frank named his boat, Hattie, after 
me,” said the little girl. Pointing to the 
letters on the tug: ‘Is that your sister’s 
name?” 

Before Justin could answer, a boy’s 
voice cried impatiently, “Hattie, Hattie! 
Come here this minute.” 

“Good-bye, and thank you very much 
for telling me about Tom,” said Hattie, 
rising and turning leisurely toward a 
party of young people who had just ap- 
peared at the other end of the wharf. 

As Justin watched them approach, he 
was startled to hear the largest boy 
aay, in a tone quite loud enough to reach 

m: 

“Don’t you know any better than to 
stop and talk to such a ragged, dirty fel- 
el as that? Why he is only Mr. Nolan’s 

oy.” ' 
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“Old clothes don’t make people bad,” 
cried Hattie indignantly. “He was very 
polite and spoke as nicely as you do. He 
said it was going to storm. So I think 
we had better give up our sail.” 

“Do you suppose a common, ignorant 
fellow knows more about the weather 
than I do! said her brother sharply. 

Justin waited to hear no more. For 
one moment he had clenched his fist 
angrily, the next, however, he bit his lip 
and turned away, while a choking feeling 
arose in his throat. 

“After all he is right,” he muttered, 
*‘T am only Mr. Nolan’s boy. And I am 
dirty and ragged too, and what is more” 
he added sorrowfully, “I don’t believe I 
shall be anything better all my life.” 

Presently he heard the children enter 
the yacht, then he heard Hattie’s brother 
exclaim rather boastfully, “Of course I 
know how to manage her, and I am not 
going to wait any longer. Come, Hattie.” 

“Justin looked toward the little vessel 
and saw that there were three boys 
and one girl already seated, but that 
Hattie still lingered on the shore. 

“Please don’t go, Frank,” cried: the lit- 
tle girl earnestly. ‘You know we ought 
to wait for Tom. I am sure it is going 
to storm; and besides I don’t believe you 
know enough to keep her from turning 
over.” 

‘I tell you what I think,” replied 
Frank, crossly, as he began to haul up 
the sail, “You are a little coward.” 

“Come, Hattie,’ said the little girl in 
the yacht. ‘Don’t let any one call you 
a coward. I do so want a sail and you 
know I won't go without you.” 

“And besides Frank only means to go 
out a little way,” said gne of the boys 
reassuringly. 

After glancing up at the sky and then 
back over the wharf as if in hopes of 
seeing Tom, Hattie stepped slowly and 
reluctantly into the frail vessel. 

Justin watched the pleasure party 
rather enviously as the yacht slowly 
moved from the shore. A sharp, sudden 
gust of wind tossed a quantity of gravel 
from the wharf into Justin’s eyes and 
made the sail of the small vessel quiver. 

“Why,” thought Justin, as he watched 
Frank’s movements, “I don’t believe he 
knows how to manage her at all. If 
there is a storm she will surely capsize.” 
He was looking into the dainty little 
boat as she passed close to him and 
Hattie, catching sight of his face, smiled 
and nodded. This determined Justin. “I 
suppose if I speak that boy will say 
something hateful, or else take no no- 
tice,’ thought he, uneasily, “but still it is 
only right to warn him.” 

Going to the side of the tug, Justin 
called out: 

“You had better take a reef in your 
sail, there’s a storm coming.” 

Frank turned toward him with a glance 
of anger and impatience as he replied: 

“When we want your advice we will 
ask Tor. 1t.” 

“Oh, Frank!” remonstrated his sister 
“how can you be so cross? And I really 
think you ought to take in the sail—’ 

“Oh! oh! oh!” screamed the two girls, 
in concert, for at that moment the yacht 
bent so far over that the water sprinkled 
their pretty dresses. 

The boys laughed and all sprang nim- 
bly to the other side, while the vessel 
flew swiftly and lightly before the rap- 
idly increasing wind. 

Justin, with a bitter, resentful feeling 
in his heart, turned his back upon the 
water and after throwing a little coal 
upon the fire under the boiler, once more 
resumed his place upon the deck of the 
Lucy M. his face somewhat blacker than 
before. 

“Serves him right if she does go over,” 
muttered Justin, as he watched the clouds 
roll by. Presently two great tears crept 
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from his eyes and made deep channels 
through the coal dust on his cheeks be- 
fore they splashed upon the deck. 

“What a baby I am!” he muttered im- 
patiently. “Why should I mind what a 
mean fellow like that says? He must be 
mean or he never would have spoken so, 
only because I am poor. I won't think 
any more about it,” he added resolutely, 
and taking a small book from his breast, 
he fixed his eyes upon the pages and 
tried to read. 

But the boy was really very tired, and 
presently the little volume slipped from 
his grasp and his eyes closed. Justin had 
forgotten his troubles in sleep. 

Meanwhile the clouds grew thicker and 
blacker and covered the heavens with a 
somber gray mantle. Then a murmuring 
sound arose among the distant trees and 
the little tug, Lucy M. struggled and 
pulled at the cable which held her to the 
dock, At last, with a wild shriek, the 
wind struck the water, lashing it into 
great waves. One of these, larger than 
the rest, carried the tug so high upon 
it that the hawser slipped from its place 
and she began to float away toward the 
sea. Justin was wide-awake and on his 
feet in an instant. He sprang to the 
engine and started it, then running to 
the helm he did his best to keep her 
from being crushed, between the various 
objects that lay in her path. He heard, 
with a feeling of relief, the regular throb 
of the screw, as the stanch little boat 
cut bravely through the stormy water. 

“I think I can manage her,” said 
Justin, as he glanced anxiously toward 
the shore, in hopes of seeing Captain 
Nolan, or one of the two men who com- 
posed the crew of the Lucy M. No one 
was in sight and the boat moved quickly 
from the land. Suddenly Justin remem- 
bered the little yacht and the merry party 
aboard her. 

“IT wonder what has become of her,” 
thought he, as he looked before him. 
Some distance out in the bay, a small 
white sail was flitting like a wind tossed 
butterfly. She was bending so far over 
that Justin thought the boat would cap- 
size at once. But the next moment it 
was upright again; a quiver passed 
through it as the boat appeared to stand 
still. Then over she went again. 

“Let your-sail fly,”’ shouted Justin, but 
the storm drowned his voice and the only 
answer was a scream in a girl’s voice 
which came faintly to his ear, “There! 
he’s done it!” cried the boy excitedly. 
He looked about him a moment hesitat- 
ingly, then he directed the course of the 
tug toward the scene of disaster. 

“T suppose they won't object to being 
pulled out of the water by any one, even 
thought Justin, as 
he rapidly approached the yacht. Soon 
he was so near that he could discern 
dark forms clinging desperately to the 
hp ade hear the boys calling, “Help! 

elp!” 

‘T'll be there ima moment,” shouted 
Justin encouragingly, as the Lucy M. 
steamed swiftly over the water. He 
stopped the engine and the tug sailed 
slowly up and lay heaving, close to the 
overturned boat. 

It was the work of a short time to help 
the terrified children into the Lucy M. 
As the last shivering form scrambled 
upon the narrow deck, Justin cried 
hastily: 

“Where's the other?” 

“Hattie!”’ cried Frank, in a tone of hor- 
ror, as he sprang to the side of the tug. 

“Hattie, little Hattie!" shrieked the 
girl wringing her hands, “where are you? 
me when your boat 
came up,” she said, turning to Justin, 
“Oh! where is she?” 


“There she is,” shouted Frank, wildly 
pointing to a small white face that sud- 
denly appeared upon the surface. 

“Are you a good swimmer?” asked 
Justin, catching Frank by the arm as he 
rushed to the side of the tug. 

“No,” replied Frank, trying to free him- 
self, “but let me go.” 

Justin thrust him on one side, then 
without a pause plunged into the bay. 
With a few strong, swift strokes he 
reached the spot where Hattie’s face 
had last been seen. Only a few ripples 
marked the place. With a beating heart 
Justin dove beneath the black water. 
Something solid brushed against him, He 
snatched at it eagerly—it was the mo- 
tionless form of the little girl. Then 
rising to the surface, he shouted to the 
horror-stricken children watching him: 
. “Throw me a line, quick. I’ve got 

er,” 

Before he could be obeyed and while 
he was endeavoring to keep little Hat- 
tie’s face above the water, Justin heard 
the sound of oars. Looking up he saw 
a large rowboat, pulled by Captain No- 
lan and his two men. As it appeared and 
disappeared, with the rise and fall of the 
water, Justin perceived that they were 
accompanied by a stranger who pointed 
excitedly toward him. This stranger 
bent forward as the boat reached Justin 
and cridd in a trembling voice: 

“My little Hattie! Is she injured? Give 
her to me.” 

In another moment Captain Nolan 
pulled Justin into the boat and Hattie 
was in her father’s arms. Then, before 
Justin could speak, they were all on 
board the Lucy M. 

When little Hattie recovered, which she 
did in a very short time, Captain Nolan 
and his crew having Baar the overturn- 
ed yacht and secured it to the tug, turned 
their course back to land. The storm 
had blown itself out and glimpses of blue 
sky could now be seen between the 
clouds. 

Justin had rubbed his face dry and 
stood steaming and shivering close to the 
engine, when the little party of child- 
Ay whom he had rescued came toward 

m. 

“Here he is!” cried Hattie, who was 
wrapped in her father’s coat, out of 
which her little round face peeped .comi- 
cally. “Here is the nice, big boy who 
saved us all! Thank him, papa, do 
thank him.” 

“Indeed, I will,” replied her father, 
heartily. Justin would much rather have 
been spared this ordeal, but he saw no 
way of avoiding it. 

“My boy,” said Hattie’s father, in a 
low voice as he placed his hand on Jus- 
tin’s shoulder, “you have this day rend- 
ered me a service for which I shall con- 
sider myself. in your debt the remainder 
of my life. Now tell me, is there not 
something for which you have been 
wishing? I never knew a boy who had 
not some pet want. Don't be afraid to 
name it. I am rich; but without my 
children my wealth would have been 
valueless.” 

“Thank you,” replied Justin, flushing 
and turning away. “I was not thinking 
of being repaid when I picked up your 
children. I would have done the same 
for any one.” 

“I know that,” replied Hattie’s father, 
“but now I want you to think less of 
yourself and more of me—" 

Justin looked up in surprise. 

“If you owed a boy some money,” con- 
tinued the gentleman gravely, “would 
you not wish to return it as soon as 
possible?” 
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4 Justin quickly. 
do you suppose 

father; “I owe you 
money could buy.” 

Justin was silent; presently he said, “I 
thank you very much, but there is only 
one thing that would be of any real use 
to me, and I don’t think you could give 
me that.” 

‘Well?’ demanded Hattie’s father as 
Justin pausea. 

“An education,” replied Justin smiling. 

“Nothing easier,” replied Hattie’s 
father coolly. “I am glad to hear you 
express such a sensible wish. It shows 
You shall 
go to college and take up any branch of 
study you desire.” | 

Justin was so astonished that he could 
not speak, and besides, Frank and the 
other two boys pressed up to him in 
their turn. 


“Of course,” 
“Well, then, 
feel?” said Ha 
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Frank extended his hand timidly, as 
hé said: 

“Will you forgive me for being such 
a cad as to speak as I did?” 

Justin had forgiven him long before, 
so he grasped Frank’s hand readily. 

Justin in due time entered college and 
is now studying hard to become a civil 
engineer. -He never forgets in vacation 
to pay a short visit to Captain Nolan and 
Lucy M. 

The Captain each time he sees Justin 
declares that the tug has never been 
the same since he left her, and that no 
one will be able to manage her as he did. 

As for little Hattie, she still regards 
Justin as a hero. And she has often been 
heard to say that he is the bravest, best 
and strongest boy in the world, and now 
that his face and clothes are clean, he is 
also the handsomest. 
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TRICK DOGS. 


When, either for the sake of amuse- 
ment or profit, one undertakes to teach 
an animal tricks, dogs are by far the 
most satisfactory pets with which to 
work. 

They are more easily taught than any 
other kind of animal, and they can learn 
more complicated and difficult feats. 

Another item in the dog's favor is that, 
when he is properly handled he_ will 
enjoy both his lessons and his perform- 
ances and he wiil make it evident that 
he enjoys them. Any sort of dog can 
be taught tricks and not infrequently 
some yellow, short-haired plebeian from 
the street has more capacity for tricks 
than a blue blooded poodle. 


Me ¢ 


Properties for learned dogs 


The young trainer must not fall into 
the mistaken notion that the ability to 
learn a trick quickly is the most de- 
sirable quality in an animal. Some 
pupils learn their lesson far too rapidly 
and forget them within the next half 
hour. 

Do not expect too much from one pet. 
Public exhibitors are able to show a 
large number of tricks because they 
have so many animals to call on. 

Each pupi* as a rule, knows only a few 
of these tricks. A dox ought, however, 
with a proper amount of training, to 
learn enough tricks to satisfy a reason- 
able trainer. 

Good management by a trainer can 
often make one good trick appear to be 
several tricks by working some slight 
variations. r 

It is surprising that so few pets—dogs, 
cats, white rats, parrots, ete.—are able 
to perform, for it is really not at all 
difficult to teach these animals. Often 
only one or two lessons are needed to 
teach a dog some amusing feat. 

When a master, after constant trials, 
fails to teach his pet the trick he desires, 
it is almost always the fault of the mas- 
ter. Bither he has lost his temper too 
frequently and frightened the animal, or 
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he has not held to one system of teach- 
ing and, as a consequence, he has con- 
fused his pupil. ‘ 

It is impossible to explain to an animal 
what is desired of him. The animal can 
only learn to associate certain signs or 
words with some action, and he learns 
this only by constant repetition. 

If the words or signs which are meant 
to direct an animal are _ constantly 
never be able to 
understand what is wanted of him. 


Whippings confuse animals and sel- 
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dom do any good. If. the pupil is in mo- 
mentary expectation of being strugk he 
gives but a small part of his attention to 
the lesson, and he falls into a cringing, 
sneaking carriage which spoils even the 
best of tricks. 

The trick of firing a pistol is very pop- 
ular with both boys and older people, and 
it is a very easy feat to teach a dog. 

Rig up a stand such as that shown in 
Figure 1, and tie a small cap pistol to 
the upright bar. Cock the pistol but do 
not cap it. Tie a string to the trigger of 
the pistol, as shown in the diagram. 
Fasten a bit of food to the string and 
let your dog have the tid-bit. 

When he pulls away the food, he will, 
of course, pull the string and so let down 
the hammer of the pistol. 

After this has been done several times, 
peg rag instead of food to the string 
and reward the dog from your hand 
every time you induce him to pull at the 
rag. 

After the dog thoroughly understands 
what is wanted of him a cap may be 
placed on the pistol. 

dog may be taught to ring a dinner 
bell (see Figure 2) by exactly the same 
process. 

Climbing a ladder (see Figure 38) is 
more difficult to teach than pulling on a 
string. Yet many pet dogs learn to climb 
ladders without any training. 

Hold a piece of meat just out of the 
dog’s reach and encourage him to reach 
it by climbing. Reward him at short in- 
tervals even if his attempts are far from 
successful. It will only be a matter of a 
few days before the dog will climb to 
the top of any ladder. 

The dog that can walk along a row of 
bottles is fit to perform In public. Fasten 
the bottles to a plank, as shown in Fig- 
ure 4. Ordinary fish glue will attach 
them securely. 


Pick your dog up and place each of his 
four feet upon one of the bottles. Help 
him to balance himself while in this po- 
sition. After this has been repeated a 
number of: times the dog will be able to 
stand alone. 

Then induce him to lift one of his feet. 
Tapping it lightly with a lead pencil will 
usually achieve this result. 

When the dog wishes to replace his 
foot, guide it to the bottle just ahead. 

In this way the animal will soon learn 
that a tap on the foot means to walk 
ahead. 

It is great fun to train a dog and the 
ability to perform a few tricks multi- 
plies his value twenty times over. 


CLOWN WRESTLING. 


In the illustration the reader will see 
that two clowns are lying on _ their 


backs. Their left legs are raised and 
locked together. The object of each 
clown is to make his adversary raise 


his right leg from the ground without 
raising his own right leg. 

The diagram shows two heavy black 
lines crossing each other. The shorter 
of these is known as the seratch and 
the longer of the lines is known as the 
belt line. 

The four black circles In the diagram, 
two ef which are marked “right” and 
two of which are marked “left,” are in- 
tanded to indicate the position which 
the shoulders of the wrestlers should 
occupy relative to the belt line and the 
scratch. 

When the shoulders of a wrestler are 
in one of the circles marked “left” he 
will raise his left leg. When the 
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shoulders of a wrestler are in one of 
the circles marked “right” he will raise 
his right leg. 

A match consists of six bouts, three 
in “right,” three in “left.” The wrestler 
obtaining the greatest number of “falls” 
will, of course, win the match. 

It is agreed sometimes that a “fall” 
shall not be counted until both legs of 
one or the other of the combatants are 
thrown across the belt line, in other 
words, until one of the men is made to 
— the beginning of a back somer- 
sault. 


(Diagram } 


If the reader will experiment a little 
with some companions he will soon learn 
what is meant by the beginning of a 
back somersault, particularly if he ap- 
pears to yield somewhat and then pushes 
down with his engaged leg. 

The hands of the wrestler must be 
kept on the floor and cannot be used 
in any way. 


*‘Buffalo Bill’? Gives Good Ad: 


vice, 
In a recent interview “Buffalo Bill” 
(Col. William F. Cody) gives advice to 
boys. He advises them to learn all they 


can about the great country in the cen- 
tral west. He wants them to become first 
of all good Americans, and in order that 
they may do so they must learn all about 
their own country and fill themselves with 
pride for it, and grow up to do their duty 
as citizens of it. Speaking of the oppor® 
tunities for young men, he says: 
easier now for boys to get an education 
than formerly. ‘The country’s needs in 
every field of usefulness were never greater 
than they are today. The country is larger; 
the population is greater; people have more 
wants; and if the boy is of the right sort 
of stuff, he has the chance to fill them. 
Too many boys in the east are educated 
in the belief that there is‘no wealth or in- 
dustry west of Wall street. The great 
center of our wealth, political influence in 
national life, is moving west. Already our 
brightest business men and our best states- 
men come from there. The average edu- 
cated Englishman knows more about the 
resources of the central 
average educated American, 
castern men are more insulated than the 
Englishmen.” 


An Honest Trade Well Mastered. 


Tere is an unfortunate tendency among 
young men to absolutely disregard places 
of employment where shirt cuffs and 
pressed trousers would be out of place, yet 
many brilliant successes and large fortunes 
have been founded on an honest trade, well 
mastered. During the course of a strike in 
Philadelphia recently it came out that 
many of the skilled workmen earned as 
much as $1.08 an hour, and could earn as 
much as fifty dollars a week without over- 
exerting themselves. A young man who 
has a trade at his fingers’ end may feel 
secure. His trade is always a valuable 
asset. Such a man will not lose his posi- 
tion for a trifle, or tsrough the whim of 
an employer, nor does he have to enter 
into competition with all the riffraff of the 
labor market. 
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RIMS, files, shapes, and cleans, and keeps 
the nails in perfect condition. A complete 
manicure for man, woman or child. 
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Fires and recharges by pulling trig- 
ger, Loads from any liquid. No car- 
tridges required. Over 20 shots in one 
loading. Valuable to bicyclists, unescorted ladies, cash- 
iers, homes, etc. All dealers, or by mail, 50¢. 
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Given any ty! or Girl 

for selling 6 boxes Haw- NQ 

S\ ley's Corn Salve at 25c a box,or “ 

a fine watch for selling 1 dozen, 

Simply send your namet I mail salve. Whén 

sold send me the money and I mail you 
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Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies 
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A choice of names— 
no difference in merit. 


Made in the fac'ory where the first Air-Gun was 

A born. The perfected achievement of the inventor 
of the air rifle. The handsomest, the handiest, the 
Strongest, the most accurate shooting air rifles in the 
world, Gun like guns which never disappoint. Gen- § 
uine steel barrel; rounded walnut stock with pistol Be 
grip and trigger guard; handsomely n'ckeled and 
polished, all parts interchangeable; shoots B. B. drop 
shot or darts. Both sihgle shotand repeaters. Just 
what the boys and girls require, Full of fun without 
danger. 
The “‘King” or ‘‘Prince"’ Single Shot Air Rifle $1.00 
The ‘‘King’’ or ‘Prince’? Repeating Air Rifle $1.25 
The‘ Queen"’ Take Down Single Shot Air Rifle $2.00 


This is the finest Air Rifle made. Comes packed 
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The first and only breach loading Air Rifle 

made in the world. ; 
Your dealer can supply you, if he will 
not ORDER DIRECT. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


The Markham Air Rifle Co, 


Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 
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25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists, 


An Acid Clearing Bath. 


A correspondent asks for a formula for 
a “good” acid clearing bath. During the 
winter months acid clearing baths are 
not at all necessary, but in the summer 
it is an advantage to be able to place a 
negative in a solution that will harden 
the film previous to the necessary wash- 
ing to eliminate the hypo of the fixing 
bath. .Here is a good formula, but it 
must be kept in mind that acid fixing 
baths work slower than the plain bath 
composed of 16 ounces of hypo to 32 
ounces of water. 


Reo Lh eS, Nal 5 Rie all BES 16 ounces 
SUI OMIES OF BOUR nots. chs ete seers. 2 ounces 
Surpumme- AO soos cs «da tee > 1 dram 
PORTS NET he 25.60 pe kena 1% ounce 
WAY WOR GET. ease vita, a ps sae 64 ounces 


Dissolve the sulphite in eight ounces 
of the water; then mix the sulphuric acid 
with two ounces of the water, and slow- 
ly add the sulphite solution. Dissolve 


the chrome alum in eight ounces of the 


water, and the hypo in the balance. 
Then add the sulphite solution, and final- 
ly the chrome alum. 


A Good Varnish. 


The so-called water-varnish, which in 
collodion times was used a great deal, is 
also very useful for dry plates, as it ~-re- 
vents the formation of silver spots in 
the negative during printing. It is also 
very suitable for retouching purposes. 


| It is applied to the plate after washing, 


and before it has become thoroughly 
dry. The varnish is prepared as follows: 
100 g. shellac, in thin flakes, is added 


to 5090 e.cm. of water, and the mixture 
is heated to a boiling point. To this 
hot liquid a saturated borax solution (1 
part borax to 12 parts of water) is added 


| by drops under constant stirring, until 


the shellac has dissolved. 
borax must be avoided. 
and filtering, the varnish 


Any excess of 
After cooling 
is ready for 


use. Bleached shellac is preferred for 
the above purpose.—The Professional 
Pointer. 


Geo - rs teceee 


THE AMERICAN BOY offers twelve prizes of 
Two Dollars each for the best Amateur Photo 
graph received during the twelve months in the 
year, one prize for 6ach month, also a second prizé 
each month, of one dollar, for the next best photo- 
graph, the competition to be based upon the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of 
the photograph. The contest is open to subscrib- 
ers only. Photographs will be returned if stamps 
are sent for the purpose. All photographs enter- 
ed in the contest and not prize winners will be 
subject to our use unless otherwise directed by 
the sender, and fifty cents will be paid for each 
photograph that may be used, the prize pnoto- 
graphs in any event to be our own, without further 
payment thanthe payment of the prizes. Write 
on the back of the photograph its title, with a 
description of the picture, and the full name and 
address of the contestant, who in every case must 
be the artist who took the picture. 
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Copying Portraits. 


In copying portraits with regular fold- 
ine hand camera I have constructed a 
board the width of my camera and 
about three feet long, having at one end 
a short piece of ‘board nailed upright 
about the height of my camera. This I 
use to tack the pictures to be copied 
upon. I then rack my camera out to the 
hundred-foot mark and open the shutter 
and slide the camera backward and for- 
ward until the focus is reached for the 
size of the picture desired. I mark the 
board at the end of the camera for the 
size of the picture I am making, and 
then TI don’t have to bother focusing at 
night, but simply clamp down my camera 
on the board at the mark desired. One 
needs but simply to change the pictures 
and make as many exposures as desired, 
never paying any attention to the focus, 
as when a copying board is used, with 
the camera clamped thereon.—Camera 
and Dark Room. 


Pyro Stain. 


Yellow fog appears frequently if pyro- 
gallic acid is used as a developer; par- 
ticularly with under-exposed, or forced 
development. To avoid the same, says 
the Professional Pointer, put the negative, 
after development, but before fixing, in 
a bath consisting of six grams citric 
acid, twelve grams chrome alum to one 
liter of water; wash well, and fix as 
usual. If the yellow fog is not observed 
until after fixing, wet the negative, end 
pour some sulpho-hydrate of ammonium 
over it, until the yellow fog has disap- 
peared. The only disagreeable part of 
the latter manipulation is the bad odor 
of the liquid. 


. A Simple Plate Lifter. 


Some people’s skins are very tender, 
and the developer makes the hands sore. 
In such cases it is wisdom to keep the 
hands out of the developer as much as 
possible. A bit of string in the tray 
before the negative is placed in the de- 
veloper will enable the amateur to lift 
the plate if a few inches of the string 
is left sticking over the sides. The 


string can,even be used to rock the plate. 


A SQUAD FROM THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 
Of the First Presbyterian Church, McKeesport, Pa. 


An Aid in Mounting Prints. 


The proper time to mount prints is im- 
mediately after they have been toned 
and washed. Do the trimming before 
the toning, keeping the fingers off the 
face of the prints. After the paste has 
been applied to -he back of the print, 
lay it carefully and straight on the 
mount; then place over it a piece of wet 
cotton cloth, well wrung out. Then when 
the squeege is run over the cloth, in 
which there should be no wrinkles, the 
cloth will take up any excess of paste 
that may squeeze out from the edges. 
A writer in a photographic magazine 
says that when mounting bromide prints 
he first gives them an alum bath for five 


minutes, washes them for four or five 
minutes, and then, in mounting, places 
over them his wet handkerchief. The 


amateur will have little success and less 
satisfaction in trying to mount prints 
dry. The one exception is platinum 
prints, which are only stuck to the mount 
by the two upper corners. 


A Royal Photographer. 


Amatetir photographers are in good com- 
pany, anyway. Not long ago, when the 
Shah of Persia was in England, he posed 
before one of the royal princesses for his 
picture, which turned out quite a success. 
fhe Shah himself 1s an adept In the use of - 
the camera, and possesses One of the most 
expensive of instruments. It is magnifi- 
cently inlaid with gold and silver, and of 
course the lenses are of the very best. 
The Shah likes to take hhis own picture, 
which can be easily done by sitting be- 
fore the camera and with a string manipu- 
lating the shutter. 


A Great Chance for Amateurs. 
The great wave of “animal books” 
which is sweeping over the country is 2 
famous chance for the amateur photog- 


rapher, There is no magazine of any 
prominence that will not take and pay 
well for photographs of wild animals. 
The text accompanying them may he 
very meager, if only the pictures are 
clear enough for reproduction. So the 
coming season let all amateurs resolve 


to wander afield and patiently watch the 


actions of wild animals, become ac- 
quainted with their habits, and make 


snaps in which there is both money and 
glory. 


“WE’S DE TURRIBLE TIGERS.” 
A Clinton, Ia., Baseball Team. 
First prize photo: Arthur Baumgart, Wheatland, Ia. 


Liquid Lenses. 


THE AMERICAN BOY has made men- 
tion of the fact that a famous rapid lens 
has been invented by an Englishman. 
This lens has now been patented in both 
the United States and Europe, and it is 
probable that it will be upon the market 
the coming season. While it is not quite 
such a wonderful affair as was first 
heralded, it is of a sufficiently advanced 
nature to make its possession desirable—- 
providing the price does not soar so high 
oe be within the reach of only the 
rich. rr 

The fens is composed of thin pieces of 
glass between which is a liquid of prac- 
tically no dispersive power, but as tem- 
perature has much to do with its avail- 


ability, it must be kept at a temperature 


of between 46 and 72 degrees F. Dr. von 
Hoegh, of the firm of Goerz, says that 
a change of temperature of only two de- 
grees will cause. a decided change in 
the optical constants, but this extreme 
sensitiveness to heat and cold is denied 
by the makers. It covers a field of about 
60 degrees, and Dr. Grun, the inventor, 
savs that he can sit in the stalls of a 
theater and take perfect pictures of the 
performance with an exposure of a hun- 
dredth of a second. 

Thus far the largest size of instruments 
made for sale just nicely covers a 4x5- 
inch plate—the size commonly used by 
amateurs. With such a lens it will be 
possible to get bright views of conven- 
tions in session; of noted men making 
evening speeches, where the illumina- 
tion is only the ordinary gas or electric 
light; and of those social occasions which 
now can only be preserved photograph- 
ically by the use of flashlight powder. 
with its objectionable smoke and dust. 


Drunken Buildings. 


Perhaps the one defect which is most 
common in the early work of beginners is 
that of representing such staid buildings 


as churches and venerable cathgdrals in 
a state of intoxication. When the blush- 


ing amateur shows the’ productions in 
which that type of flaw is manifest, he ex- 
plains that it is owing to his not having 
been able to get far enough back from the 
building. In a sense, that is true, but 
what he needs to learn is, that a camera 
without a rising front and a swing-back 
can never be relied upon to depict buildings 
in a sober manner. If a camera of the 
rigid type has to be used in photographing 
buildings, then the amateur “nust remem- 
ber to hold his instrument perfectly level, 
and be guided by the image as it is seen 
in the viewfinder. In taking buildings at 
close quarters. a great improvement in 
the picture will result if the exposure can 
be made from the first or second floor of 
another building opposite.—The Traveller. 
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Too much attention cannot be given to 
the outline of the debate, to arranging 
a plan so as to give the greatest effect 
to the argument as a whole. A general 
wins a battle not because he has more 
men or better men; it is a question of 
arrangement, of bringing up the re- 
serves at the right time. Below I give 
an outline from a Modern Rhetoric, on 
the affirmative of one of the questions 
suggested for debate in the March num- 
her of THE AMERICAN BOY. It will 
illustrate what I mean by the value of 
arrangement. 


OUTLINE OF AN ARGUMENT. 


Resolved, That a system of compulsory 
education is advisable. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. The meaning of compulsory education. 

2. What can be said in favor of education in 
general can be said in favor of compulsory 
education. 

3. It advances the standard of intelligence (a) 
among the people as a whole, but (b) espe- 
cially among the humbler classes. 

If we can prove that it (a) lessens crime, (b) 
promotes individual and national prosperity. 
and conduces to human happiness, we shall 
prove our proposition. 


PROOF. 


A system of compulsory education is advisa- 
hle; for 
A. It lessens crime, since 1. It raises the stand- 

ard of intelligence, and crime‘is less prev- 
alent among the intelligent. 2. An _ intelli- 
gent people are a law abiding people. 

B. It promotes individual and national prosper- 
ity; for 1. It increases the productiveness of 
labor; 2. It lessens political corruption, since 
educated men are less likely to be dom- 
inated by bosses; 3. It conduces to peace, 
“Education is the cheap defense of nations;’’ 
4. Nations and states with a system of com- 
pulsory education are more prosperous than 
those that do not have such a system. 

C. It conduces to human happiness; for 1. It 
promotes morality; 2. It affords intellectual 
pleasures; 3. It teaches men to respect the 
rights of others; 4. It promotes the sanitary 
eondition of a people; 5. It takes children 
from sweat shops and places them in the 
more wholesome atmosphere of the modern 
schoolroom, 

© CONCLUSION. 

If a system of compulsory education lessens 
vice, promotes individual and national prosperity, 
and conduces to human happiness, it must. be 
desirable. 

It may be well to note at this point 
that after the structure is completed it 
must have suitable flesh and clothing to 
cover the _ skeleton. The greater the 
clearness of the image in the mind of 
the speaker and the less it is revealed 
by any “firstly” or “fifthly,”” the more 
favorable will be the impression of those 
who listen, 


VARIOUS DEBATES. 


the country, there is 
a great deal of interest in debating in 
scheols, collegwes, and clubs of various 
kinds. The Dartmouth-Brown debate in 


a 


In all parts of 


February was on the subject, “That 
trade unions ought to _ incorporate.” 
The Bowdoin-Amherst debate in March 
was on the resolution, “That it is for 


the public interest that employers rec- 
ognize trade unions in the arrangement 
of wage schedules.” This month Bates 
and Boston University have their annual 
debate on the subject, ‘That trusts are 
likely to promote the welfare of so- 
ciety.” In May the question for the 
Dartmouth-Williams contest is that of 
“admitting free of duty, raw materials, 
and rough products of iron and steel.” 
The Progressive Debating Club of the 
Bangor, Maine, Y. M. C. A. has recently 
had for discussion the question of “gov- 
ernment ownership of the coal mines,” 
of “gifts to schoois and colleges by men 
who have obtained their money by ques- 
tionable practices,’ and “that the stand- 
ards of true womankind are lowered by 
women entering the business world.” 
It will thus be seen that the questions of 
most importance are those which con- 
cern the vital thought of the year in 
which we live. It is a good sigm to 
have so many young men studying such 


questions. There are doubtless boys 
who are beginning their career with 
trembling this very month, in High 
School class debate or Lyceum Club, 


who will in the years to come take their 
laces in the highest “Lyceum” in the 
and, the Congress at Washington. 
Every boy ought to belong to some 
Club, to obey its rules, to work for its 
success; for it will develop the very 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


good citizen- 
fairness, self- 


make for 
courage, 


qualities which 
ship,—courtesy, 
control. 

The subjects given above are from one 
section of the country, but all sections 
and all ages are represented in this 
movement. We wish especially to hear 
from the ORDER OF THE AMERICAN 
BOY, seattered over the whole land, that 
we may report what they are doing in this 
line of work. We hope in this way to 
gather into this department material 
that will be of great value to all mem- 
bers. 


PRIZE SPEAKING CONTESTS. 


These contests rival debates in inter- 
est and value in many schools and clubs. 


They may well go side by side. T9 
thoroughly learn and to recite in an 
effective manner, a_ selection from a 


virile oration is the best kind of prepa- 
ration for the work of debating. But 
there is a value in the work for its own 
sake. With the stimulus of the contest 
before him and a selection appealing to 
his imagination and sympathy, the boy 
will lose himself in his earnestness, and 
will develop in voice, bearing, action, 
poise, power. If thoroughly trained 
upon one good selection he will never 
afterward speak in a perfunctory man- 
ner, 

Propose such a contest in your school 
or lyceum, train thoroughly upon live. 
valuable selections, get up a good mu- 
sical feature for the meeting, and see 
if you do not have the best and most 
profitable entertainment of the season. 
After a time there will be traditions in 
the school or the club, of the excellent 
work of the past, and there will be 
standards to be maintained. You will 
breathe it in the air and all the future 
boys of the community will do better, 
because it will be a part of their life. 
John Fiske calls attention to ‘this spon- 
taneous quality of action in life by re- 
ferring to the record “that in the year 
1619 a house of burgesses broke out in 
Virginia, as if it had been the mumps, 


or original sin, or any of those things 
that people cannot help having.” In 


the same way success or a certain stand- 
ard of excellence is contagious. 

There will appear on this page of THE 
AMERICAN BOY each month a selection 
suitable for such a contest as I have 
proposed. If you want further help or 
suggestions, write to the editor of this 
department, care of THE AMERICAN 
BOY, Detroit, Michigan, and be sure to 
report your contests after they occur, 
giving’ program, winners, and other 
features of interest. 


Aaron of that Great Deliverance, were 
both at Lexington; they also had “ob- 
structed an officer’ with brave words. 


British soldiers, a thousand strong, 
came to seize them and carry them over 


sea for trial. and so nip the bud of 
Freedom auspiciously opening in that 
early spring. The town militia came 


together before daylight, “for training.” 
A great, tall man, with a large head and 
a high, wide brow, their captain,—one 
who had “seen service,’’—marshaled 
them into line, numbering but seventy, 
and bade “every man load his piece with 
powder and ball. I will order the first 
man shot that runs away,” said he, 
when some faltered. “Don’t fire unless 
fired upon, but if they want to have a 
war, let it begin here.” 

Gentlemen, you know 
those farmers and mechanics “fired the 
shot heard round the world.” <A little 
monument covers the bones of such as 
before had pledged their fortune and 
their sacred honor to the Freedom of 
America, and that day gave it also their 
lives. I was born in that little town, 
and bred up amid the memories of that 
day. When a boy, my mother lifted me 
up, one Sunday, in her religious, patri- 
otic arms, and held me while I read the 
first monumental line I ever saw—‘Sa- 
cred to Liberty and the Rights of Man- 
kind.” 

Since then-I have studied the memorial 
marbles of Greece and Rome, in many 
an ancient town; nay, on Egyptian 
obelisks, have read what was written 
before the Eternal roused up Moses to 
lead Israel out of Egypt; but no chis- 


what followed; 


eled stone has ever stirred me to such 
emotions as those rustic names of men 
who fell ‘In the Sacred Cause of God 


and their Country.” 

sentlemen, the spirit of Liberty, the 
love of Justice, was early fanned into a 
flame in my boyish heart. That monu- 
ment covers the bones of my awn kins- 
folk; it was their blood which reddened 
the long, green grass at Lexington. It 
was my own name which stands chis- 
eled on that stone; the tall Captain who 
marshaled his fellow farmers into stern 
array and spoke such brave and danger- 
ous words as opened the war of Ameri- 
can Independence—the last to leave the 
field—was my father’s father. I learned 
to read out of his Bible, and with a 
musket he that day captured from the 
foe, I learned also another religious les- 
son, that ‘“‘Rebellion to tyrants is obedi- 
ence to God.” I keep them both “Sacred 
to Liberty and the Rights of Mankind,” 
to use them both “In the Sacred Cause 
of God and my Country,” 


MONUMENT AT CONCORD TO THOSE WHO FIRED THE SHOT HEARD ROUND THE WORLD. 


THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY. 


By Theodore Parker. Clerggman, Author, Lec- 
turer, Reformer. 
This extract is the conclusion of the speecb 


prepared for his own defense at his trial in the 
Cireuit- Court of the United States at Boston, 
Mass., April 3, 1855. ‘The offence of Mr. Parker 
was the ‘‘Misdemeancr’’ of making a speech in 
Faneuil Hall against kidnapping. 

I was neither born nor bred to suffer 
the Liberty of America to be trod under 
the hoof of slaveholders. I drew my 
first breath in a little town where farm- 
ers and mechanics first unsheathed that 
Revolutionary sword which, after eight 
years of hewing, clove asunder the 
Gordian knot that bound America to the 
British yoke, 

One raw morning in spring—it will be 
eighty years the 19th day of this month 
—Hancock and Adams, the Moses and 


THE ORATOR. 


cA. Higginson says: ‘‘The works of pub- 
lic speaking begin with the audience. They 
imply contact, they are electric, they repre- 
sent a circuit, established between man 
and man. From the face of his audience 
the speaker draws partly what he says. 
One of the most accomplished women I 
ever knew used to say that she really did 
not know which taught us most about a 
person—to know everything that he had 
ever done, to read everything he had ever 
written, or the first glance at his face. 
There was a wonderful amount of truth in 
that statement, There is something in the 
personal contact which gives the power and 
the advantage to public speaking.” 
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BASEBALL 


season is here. How are you fixed for 
Balls, Bats, Mitts, Masks, Etc.? You can’t 
half oie? the game without a first-class 
outfit. This is going to bea 


Great “D « M” Year. 


Are you in line? It’s time to send your 
name for our complete catalogue free. 
Ask your dealer for D & M Baseball 
goods. Youcan tell them by the ‘‘pointer” 
trade-mark (as shown above) on each 
article. Let’s hear from you by return 
mail. Catalogues are ready and waiting. 


THE DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., 
Box 2, Plymouth, N. H. 


“Wig 
No. 333 300 tt Dynamo and Parts. 

Will light 4 Incandescent Lamps, drive 
Motor or run small Machine Shop. May 
be used to charge Storage Batteries. 

All ready to be wound and put together. Has 
6-section commutation; carbon brushes; 34-inch 
steel shaft; brass bearings; shunt-wound; speed. 
23,000 revolutions, 50 volts; }¢-horse power. May 
also be used as Motor, Price $14.00. 

Send for complete catalogue, Dyna 
mos, Motors, Castings and Finished 
Parts for Dynamos, Gas Engines, Etc. 


L. W. GILLESPIE, Electrical Supplies 


221 E. 4th St., Marion, Indiana, 


e 
$ 10 () (0) In Cash Prizes 
for solutions of the moststartling and fascinat- 
ing puzzle ever invented; well calculated to set 
the world talking. Sells like hot cakes at bve,but 
to start the craze in all parts of the country at 


once, every reader of this paper sending l0c 
fora6 mo. trial subscription to “THis ror THAT” 


the gigantic paper that prints thousands of ex- 
change ads., will immediately receive one of 
the first puzzles free. Your money back cheer- 
fully if you are not delighted. The ¢ be med fetnd 
whole neighborhood will be turned towa: ou 
for being the first to learn of the puzzle. You 
can make big money out of it too if you are 
quiets. Address, “THIS FOR THAT,’’ 045 
tar Bldg., Chicago, 


MEGAPHONE. 


Used by rooters at 
Ball Games, Races,ete, 
Will fold to carry in 
pocket or can be used 
_jas a fan. Boys send 
—10 cents for sample 
and prices to agents. 
Folding Megaphone Co., 175 Tremont St., Bosten, Mass. 


| Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, Newspaper, Press #5. Larg- 
er size, #18. N oney saver. Big pro- 
fits printing for others. Typesetting 
eye easy, rules sent. Write for catalog, 

a resses, type, paper, ete., to factory. 
HE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


PY EXCELSIOR 


¥ 


MERICAN BOY should study Advertising 
—important—profitable, Advertising knowledge 
means progress. Read *‘Suecessful Advertising, How 
te accomplish it.”” 400 pages—completely covers ad- 
vertising—practical, clear, interesting. Beautifully 
bound, price $2. Write today and learn how to get 
this useful work free. Lincoln Pub.Co., Philadelphia 


A Boy’s Presence of Mind. 


Carl Gluck, Westfield, N. J., age thir- 
teen, one day in January last exhibited 
wonderful presence of mind that pre- 
vented great loss of life. There was a 
dinner party at his home. Carl, sitting 
near a Window, heard a shrill whistle. 
Looking out, he saw the train known as 
the Philadelphia flyer, run into another 
train that was standing on the track 
near the house. Three cars of the stand- 
ing train were tossed high into the air, 


while the engine of the express train 
rammed its way under them. Flames 


immediately broke out. The boy ran at 


‘onee to the telephone, called the police 


headquarters and asked that the, send 
all the policemen they could get. He 
then called up fire headquarters, and the 
hospital, and all the doctors in Westfield 
as well as two at Plainfield. It is need- 
less-to say that Carl Gluck was the prin- 
cipai personage in Westfield that day. 
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Officer’s Badge 


Company News. 


GOLDEN STATE COMPANY, No. 12, Fuller- 
ton, Cal., held its first meeting December 15, 
1902." It has had its charter framed. Dues ten 
cents per month The company is working to 
get fifteen dollars in its treasury, when it will 
purchase the G. A. Henty library.—GENERAL 
BRADDOCK COMPANY, No. 18, Braddock, Pa., 
held its first meeting the evening of January 30, 
at which time the captain presented the charter 
to the company. The librarian of the company 
is the son of the librarian of the Carnegie Free 
Library at Braddock.—FLICKERSTAIL COlhi- 
PANY, No. 6, Devils Lake, N. D., was organ- 
ized October 17, 1802, with a membership of five, 
Two new members have since been admitted 
making a total membership of seven at the 
present time. At the first meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Harlan R. Fancher, 
Captain; Joseph Glerum, Vice Captain; John B. 
James, Secretary; Robert C, Cairns, Treasurer; 
Orville Duell, Librarian; Sherman McClory, 
Sergeant-at-Arms. Meetings are held at the 
homes of the members every other Friday even- 
ing from 8 to 10 o'clock. <A library of boys’ 
books by such authors as Eggleston, Henty, 
Jerome, Sprague, Optic and C, A. Stephens has 
been started and is well patronized. As yet the 
company hes no club room of its own but hopes 
ro have one next spring. Comipany dues, five 
cents per month.—SETH LOW COMPANY, No. 
%, Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N. Y., has a 
very comfortably’ furnished club room _ over- 
lcoking New York Bay. It is having a pennant 
made which will cost $1.00. The secretary 
promises us a picture of the company soon.— 
PHINEAS TAYLOR BARNUM COMPANY, No. 
3, Bridgeport, Conn., is named in-honor of the 
great showman, P. T. Barnum, whose home still 
stands in Bridgeport.—-ROBERT E, LEE COM- 
PANY, No. 4, Gadsden, Ala., holds its meetings 
on Friday afternoons. At its tirst regular 
sneeting Springs Montgomery was chosen Cap- 
tain and Willie Adams Secretary.—WILLIAM 
T. SHERMAN COMPANY, No. 24, Lancaster, O., 
is without a club room just at present but hopes 


scon to have one. Dues have been changed 
from 25 to 15 cents per month.—SHERIDAN 
COMPANY, No. 21, Chicago, Ill, has at this 


writing $1.50 in its treasury. It has had its char- 
ter framed and has a new crokinole board, dumb- 
bells, a Whitely exerciser, boxing gloves and 
punching bag, and expects to get a ping-pong 
set. Meetings are held every Wednesday even- 
ing. Company dues, five cents per week.—TIM- 
OTHY MURPHY COMPANY, No, 1, Cobleskill, 
N. Y., went tor a sleigh ride on the evening of 
January 17 to a village about six miles distant 
and reports a fine time. This company will hold 
its AMERICAN BOY Town Meeting program 
on Tuesday, January 27.—BENJAMIN HARRI- 
SON COMPANY, No. 20, Canton, O., holds its 
meetings every two weeks at the homes of the 
various members. The following officers were 
recently elected: Captain, Norville B. Griffin; 
Vice Captain, Robert Cordray; Secretary, Har- 
rison Loutenhauser; Treasurer, Charles Fiala; 
Librarian, Ernest Fiala.—WOLVERINE COM- 
PANY, No. 8, Addison, Mich., has the use of @ 
reom supplied with a reading table and plenty 
of good literature and is getting along nicely. 


—RICHMOND P. HOBSON COMPANY, No. 14, 
Paradise Valley, Pa., holds its meetings on 
Tuesday evenings from 8 to 10 o'clock. This 


company has the free use of a hall, where meet- 


ings are held. Company dues, ten cents per 
month, and a fine of two cents has been im- 


posed for disorderly concuct during meetings. A 
debate is held every two weeks. The company 
expects to have a sleigh ride party some time 
this winter.—LEWIS AND CLARKE COMPANY, 
No. 5, Baker City, Ore., has at this writing $1.25 
in its treasury and has a library of forty one 
books. The company has a room at the home 
of Eugene Crosby, cne of its members, where 
meetings are held weekly. Mrs. Stuller, a 
friend of the boys, has loaned them a flag.— 
JACOB RLIS COMFANY, No. 40, Big Rapids, 
Mich., has fixed its dues at four cents a week, 
with a fine of five cents for the use of profane 
language. Meetings are held every Friday af- 
ternoon at 4 o’clock. This company will have a 
pennant four feet long and one and one-half 
feet wide at its widest point. Up to this time 
two meetings have been held and the company 
has forty six cents in its treasury.—JOHN Mc- 
LOUGHLIN COMPANY, No. 6, Oregon City, 
Ore., has adopted the proposed Constitution and 
By-Laws. Meetings are held on Thursday even- 
ings at the school house. Company dues, five 
cenis per month. It will have a small library. 
John McLoughlin, for whom the company is 
named, was the founder of Oregon City.—OHIO 
VALLEY COMPANY, No. 28, Bellaire, O., will 
cairy out THE AMERICAN BOY Literty Day 
program as laid down in the February number, 
It has secured the parish room in one of the 
local churches in which to hold its exercises, 
which will consist of readings, declamations, 
ete.—GOLDEN STATE COMPANY, No. 12, Ful- 
lerion, Cal., holds its meetings at the home of 


¥ord Overton, one of its members. A fine of 
one cent a word has been imposed for the use 
cf profane language. All premiums for new 


subseriptions received by the members go to the 
company.—WILL CARLETON COMPANY, No. 
37, Mason, Mich., recently organized, held its 
‘iret meeting in the High School furnace room 
Until a club room can be secured meetings will 
be held at the homes of the various members. — 


GENERAL BRADDOCK COMPANY, No. 1S, 
Braddock, Pa., has fixed its fines and dues at 


twenty cents per month. This company has one 
dollar in its treasury and as soon as it has the 
required amount wili purchase an American 
flag.—WILLIAM J. SAMFORD COMPANY, No, 
3, Opelika, Ala., sends the following report: 
Number of members at organization, six; num- 
ber of members expelled, one; new members 
added since date of organization, six; present 
membership, eleven.—RED STAR COMPANY, 
No. 12, Nappanee, Ind., held THE AMERICAN 
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The Great American Boy Army 


FOR AXANLINESS IN AXUSCLE, AXIND AND 7AXORALS 


Every Energetic American Boy should be a Member of “The Order of The American Boy.” 


The Order of Ghe American Boy 


A Narionat Non-Secrer Society For AMERICAN Boys. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


“THE AMERICAN BOY.” 


Object:—The Cultivation of Manliness in Muscle, Mind and Morals. 
The object more definitely stated: To promote mutual and helpful friend- 
ships among boys; to give wider circulation to high class boy literature; to 
cultivate in boys physical, mental and moral courage, and develop them along 


social, intellectual and moral lines; 


to cultivate purity of language and 


actions; to discourage idleness, and encourage honest sport and honest work ; 
to cherish and emulate the examples of great and good men; to inculcate 
lessons of patriotism and love of country; to prepare boys for good citizen- 
ship; to cultivate reverence for the founders of our country, and to stimulate 


boys to all worthy endeavor. 


Boys desiring to Organize Companies may obtain a Pamphlet from us containing 


Directions. 
Grcececeececscesesecooe 


It 1s sent for a 2-cent stamp. 


GEORGE W. STEELE COMPANY, No. 6, SWAZEE, IND. 


BOY Town Meeting exercises on Friday even- 
ing, January 23, at which time it received two 


liberal donations.—BUFFALO BILL: COMPANY, 
No. 6, Stcckville, Neb., on Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 2, elected the following officers: Captain. 
Joel Ward; Vice Captain, Miss Fink; Secretary, 
Lesie Dobson; Treasurer, James West; Librar- 
ian, Ray Smith; Sergcant-at-Arms and Corporal, 
Walter Lynch. The boys feel very grateful to 
Mrs. Clara L. Dobson, who, the secretary writes 
us, has opened her home once a week for a year 
and a half for their meetings and has helped 
them in many wavs.—WILI. CARLETON COM- 
PANY, No. 37, Mason, Mich., has adopted the 
proposed Constitution and By-Laws with one 
slight change, namely: Article V., Section 1, 
reads as follows: ‘“‘It shall be the duty of the 
Captain to assign members to duties on. pro- 
grams,’’ etc., and this has been changed so as 
to read, ““The Captain, and a member of the 
Company appointed by him, shall assign mem- 
bers to duties on programs,”’ ete. Meetings are 
held at the homes of the various members, and 
the programs as laid down in THE AMERICAN 
BOY are carried out as nearly as possible. At 
‘every regular meeting some member is called 
upon for an extemporaneous speech. Monthly 
dues, five cents.—TIMOTHY MURPHY COM- 
PANY, No. 1, Cobleskill, N. Y., carried out 
THE AMERICAN BOY Town Meeting program 
and reports it a great success. The captain says 
the visitofs made some great speeches.—WILL- 
TAM J. SAMFORD COMPANY, No. 3, Opelika, 
Ala., is one of the flourishing companies of the 
Order. It has a fine library and new books are 
being added almost daily.—HAMLIN GARLAND 
COMPANY, No. 21, Osage, Iowa, holds its meet- 
‘ngs on Saturday afternocns at the homes 6f the 
varicus members. Dues five cents per month, 
with a fine of two cents for using profane lan- 


guage or using totacco in any form.—PERE 
MARQUETTE COMPANY, No. 21, St. Ignace, 


Mich., held THE AMERICAN BOY Town Meet- 
ing exercises on January 24. Speeches were 
made by several of the members, and altogether 
the meeting was a grand success. At this meet- 
ings it was decided that all members pay their 
dues up to June 1, 1908. On January 27 a special 
meeting was held for the pu®pose of selecting a 
dozen new books to be purchased by the com- 
pany Mr. Kynock, the father of one of the 
members, has given the boys the use af a small 
house that stands in his yard and furnished it 
with a box stove, lamps, etc., and here meetings 
are held. No member is allowed to take a book 
from the cempany library excepting at regular 
meetings, Dues have been changed frem ten to 
five cents per month. 


LITTLE RHODY COMPANY, No. 1, Westerly, 
R. I., held its installation of officers the evenirg 
of February 7, after which a banquet was served. 
—BENGAL TIGER COMPANY, No. 10, Lisbon, 
Ta., held its AMERICAN BOY Liberty Day pro- 
gram on February 20.—BAY RIDGE COMPANY, 


No. 19, Brooklyn, N. Y., recently held a secial 
and entertainment at the home of the captain 


and report a fine time. The following program 
Was rendered: Violin solo, Herman Meyer; rec‘- 
tation, Albert Drew; cornet sclo, Emil Meyer: 
recitation, Charles Von Drewsche Then fol- 
lowed a magic lantern entertainment of over 
fifty pictures. Later refreshments were served 
by the mothers of the members.—OHIO FALLS 
COMPANY, No. 3, Louisville, Ky., will hold its 
meetings in a stable, which has been fitted up 
as a club room. The first flocr is used for a 
gymnasium, which is furnished with punching 
bag, trapeze, durmb-bells, ete. The second floor is 
eccupied as a library and meeting rocn®. Several 
pictures have been hung upon the walls, and 
altogether the club room presents quite a cheery 
appearance. Meetings are held regularly. Com- 
pany ‘lues, five cents per month, which goes 
toward a library fund.—NEMAHA VALLEY 
COMPANY, No. 11, South Auburn, Neb., has 
fitted up a club room under the Carson Nationai 
Bank, the room having been donated free of 
charge. It is furnished with a nice table, with 
plenty of good literature, a clock, pictures, ete., 
these things having been donated by Messrs. 
E. M. and R.-C. Boyd, friends of the boys who 
are anxious to help them make a success ef their 
company.—JAMES LANE COMPANY, No. §8, 
Yates Center, Kas., held its election of officers 
on January 31, with the following result: Cap- 
tain, Roy Ward; Vige Captain, Allen Beck; Sec- 
retary, Harry Landis Treasurer, Russell Way- 
mire. This eompany is progressing finely. At 
its meeting held on February 7,. three new mem- 
bers were taken into the club.—LEWIS AND 
CLARKE COMPANY, No. 5, Baker City, Ore., .is 
one of the prospercus companies of the Order. 
It has five games, forty-one books and a number 
of magazines. A fine of three cents has been 
imposed for disorderly conduct, and a fine of 
five cents for the use of profane language. Com- 
pany colors are red and black. Tuesday even- 
ings have been set apart for reading. The com- 
pany has: at this time $1.30 in its treasury, hav- 
irg paid cut 50 cents for things for the club 
room. Picture is shown on this page. —LAK® 
SHORE COMPANY, No. 6, Madison, Wis., at a 
recent meeting elected the following officers: Bert 
Baker, Captain and Librarian; Copeland Harvey, 
Secretary and Treasurer; Bert Cramton, Vice 
Captain; Roy Bradford, Sergeant-at-Arms. At 
this meeting refreshmerts were served, This is 
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quite a musical company, two of the boys play- 
ing the piano, three the mandolin, one the fife 
and one the clarinet. The bcys are trying to 
organize a football team, but up to this time 
have not been successful. We are promised a 


picture of the company in the near future.—E. 
F. ACHESON COMPANY, No. 19. Washington, 
Pa., recently organized, will hold its meetings 


every Friday evening at the homes of the mem- 
bers until a club room is secured, after which 
time meetings will be held every other Friday 
evening. The officers are: Captain, George 
Aiken; Vice Captain, Thomas Harter; Secretary, 
Guy Lytle; Treasurer, William Driehorst; Libra- 
rian, Raymond Bryant.—FORT CONCHO COM- 
PANY, No. 6, San Angelo, Tex., was unable to 
hold THK AMERICAN BOY Town Meeting exer- 
cises, but will carry out the program laid down 
for the February meeting.—RICHARD P. BLAND 
COMPANY, No. 8, Kansas City, Mo., at a meet- 
ing held on Friday evening, February 6, elected 
Harley Wheeler Secretary and Treasurer and 
Robert MeBride Librarian.—GENERAL LAW- 
TON COMPANY, No, 4, Emporia, Kas., holds its 
meetings weekly at the homes of the members. 
It has a fine baseball team and last year played 
thirteen games and won every game,—JACOB 
RIIS COMPANY, No. 40, Big Rapids, Mich., will 
hold THE AMERICAN BOY Liberty Day exer- 
cises on February 21. This company has $1.60 in 
its treasury and expects soon to have its charter 
framed.—YOUNG AMERICAN COMPANY, No. 
2h, Plainwell, Mich., held its election of officers 
February 6, at which time the following officers 
were elected: Captain, Wilbur Knapp; Vice Cap- 
tain, Clarence Chandler; Secretary, Carl Chan- 
dler; Treasurer, Jobe Estes; Librarian, Hart Bel- 
linger; Athletic Captain, Fred Estes. Meetings 
are held on Friday evenings at the home of the 
Captain. Company dues, ten cents per month, 
with a fine of five cents for being absent from 
meetings without good excuse. The company will 
hold a social on the evening of February 10, each 
boy furnishing something and bringing a girl. 
There is a large hill near by, and on moonlight 
nights the boys go ccasting after mieetings.— 
ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE COMPANY, No. 5, 
Bicknell, Ind., holds its meetings at the home 
of Vice Captain and Librarian Freeman. On 
February 12, 1903, it celebrated its first anniver- 
sary, when the following officers were sworn in: 


Captain, Dewlywn B. Harmon; Vice Captain, 
Mare B. Freeman; Secretary, Bruce C. Kix- 
miller; Treasurer, William Lemen, Jr.; Librar- 


ian, Verne Freeman; Flag Bearer, Frank Barr, 
This company has Indian clubs, dumb-bells, 
punching bag, a fcotball and basket ball.— 
RIVER VIEW COMPANY, No. 1, Rio Vista, 


Cal., organized February 8, 1901, sends its second 
annual report, which shows that a decided in- 
terest is being taken by the members. During 
the past year many new books have been added 
to the library and altogether the company is a 
flourishing and prosperous one.—WILLIAM J. 
SAMFORD COMPANY, No. 3, Orelika, Ala., 
will hold a public meeting on Friday, February 
20, at which time Mr. T. D. Samford, son of 
the late Governor W. J. Samford, for whom the 
company is named, has promised to deliver an 
adiress. The company has twenty one new vol- 
umes in its library.—HONEST ABE COMPANY, 
No. 6, Springfield, Mo., held its semi-annual 
election of cfficers on Friday evening, February * 
13, at the home of Treasurer Harry Squibb, when 


the folowing officers were chos¢a: Hayden Ju. 
Gehrett, Captain; Will Young, Vice Captain; 
Harry Squibb, Secretary and Treasurer; “Harry 


Palmer, Librarian. The company is progressing 
fincly.—FIGHTING BOB COMPANY, No. 16 
Oelwein, Ia., is a literary company. At every 
meeting a program is rendered, consisting of 
debates, essays and speeches by the members. 
Up to this time five meetings have been held and 


the company is getting along nicely.—BOXER 
COMPANY, No. 41, Mason, Mich., recently or- * 
ganized, has fixed its dues at five cents per 


month.—G. A. HENTY COMPANY, No. 1, Enid, 


OFla., holds its meetings at the home of Vice 
Captain Edwin Fleming. It has had its charter 
framed and has started a library. Company 
dues, ten cents per month.—OLD COMFORT 
COMPANY, No. 33, Jackson, Mich., will honor 
the ‘‘Twelve Great Days’’ in this year.—GEN- 
ERAL PHILIP SHERIDAN COMPANY, No. 3, 


Newberg, Ore,, has had its charter framed and 


has a punching bag. 
(To be continued.) 
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SUNFLOWER ©O., No. 10, BLUE RAPIDS, KAN. 
Captain Hunter has the flag. 


Enlist Others. 


Every O. A. B. boy should see to it 
that his Company influences for good 
every boy in his neighborhood. Let him 
be proud of being an O. A. B. member, 
but be careful that he does not show his 
feelings by looking upon other boys as 
beneath his notice. Sometimes a_ boy 
feels a pride, which is an honest pride, in 
having stuck to his Company year after 
year, and yet on inquiry it is found that 
his Company . does not inerease in 
strength, and often it is shown that the 
boys of ¢he Company shun takin’ other 
boys in; in fact, they look upon the Com- 
pany as a little close corporation. If the 
Company works well and the members 
are enthusiastic and yet its numbers do 
not go up to the limit the officers can 
handle, there will generally be found to 
be comething wrong, aaa often it 
is the evil referred to. Every O. A. B. boy 
should feel that he has a distinct duty 
to nerform in encouraging boys outside 
the Company’ to become members and 
enlist in the good work. 


Newspaper Comment. 


vy evening after schocl a few boys 

home of Royal Wood and formed 

Last *. 4 be known as the Moses Cleveland 
Met at Sn wany, ORDER OF THE AMERICAN BOY. 
What is? “he object of the O. A. B. is to cultivate manli- 
Com enw >ncss in muscie, mind and morals. This is cer- 


tainly a society that should receive ihe hearty 
support of all people who are interested in mak- 
ing good men of our boys. All those who take 
THE AMERICAN BOY, and whe wish to join 
will please give their names to Francis Loomis, 
Secretary.—From a Conneaut (QO. local paper, 

A number of the young hoys in Westerly have 
organized Little Rhody Company, No. 1, O. A. B., 
and the first meeting and banquet was held last 
evening at t® home of J. Irving Maxs&h, Jr., 3 
Elm street. The society received its charter Sat- 
urday morning, to act under the by laws and en- 
joy the privileges of the society. ‘There are 308 
other like organizations in America. The follow- 
ing officers were elected last evening: 

Captain-—Fred Moll. 

Secretary—William Mitchell. 

Treasurer—J. I. Maxson, Jr. 

Librarian—Charles Coon.—From the Westerly 
(R. 1.) Daily SUN of February 8, 1908. 

Seven of the pupils of the fifth and sixth grades 
in the public school of this city, who are sub- 
scribers to THE AMERICAN BOY held a meet- 
ing on last Tuesday and organized a company 
of the ORDER OF THE AMERICAN BOY, a 
non-secret organization, having for its object the 
promotion of manliness and industry among the 
boys of the United States. Edwin Casey was 
élected Captain; John Carpenter, Vice Captain; 
John McCarty, Secretary; Curtis McWilliams, 
Treasurer, and Stanley Marsh, Librarian. The 
Company will be kncewn as Henry Clay Company, 
QO. A. B., und will meet on the second and fourth 
Friday evenings, each month. The boys will con- 
tribute books for the starting of a circulating 
library, and will contribute a few cents each 
month to purchase new books. 

These little fellows have made a step in the 
right direction, and we wish them ail. possible 
succéss.—From a Lawrenceburg (Ky.) local paper. 


The Bengal Tiger Company, No. 10, O. A. B., 
fave a program at the home of Joel C. Ringer, 
on Friday evening of last week. The program 
cpened with the singing of ‘‘America;’’ the Dec- 
laration of Independence was read by Merrill 
Ringer; “Leonard Furnas read a boy's composi- 
tion; Gen. Washington's school days was read 
by Lewis Kurtz; LaFayette, by Ernest Smith; 
Oration on Washington, Forrest Pfautz; Charies 
Reach, guitar, and Ernest Beatty, viclin, gave 
“Good Old Summer Time;'' Negro’s Temperance 
Lecture, Ernest Beatty: Brothers Once More, by 
Merrill Ringer, How to Remember Names of 
Presidents, by Geo. Wooderson; Three Cheers for 
the Flag, Ernest Smith. The Captain, George 
Wooderson, made a welcome address at the open- 
ing of the program and also a short speech at 
the closing. Editor A. M. Mloyd and Prof. J. ¥. 
Ogden each made a few remarks in behalf of 
the society. Then ‘Marching hro’ Georgia’’ 
was rendered by Charles Reach and Forrest 
Pfautz on instruments. The American Boy is 
a patriotic order and is not a secret organiza- 
tion, This occasion brought cut a nice company 
of young and old friends of the order, and a con- 
tribution to pay expenses was gladly given by 
the guests, amounting to over one dollar. fhe 
boys expect to hold another meeting in March 
and have the arrangements made to admit a 
larger company of their fricnds. They are de- 
serving of much credit.—From the Lisbon (Ia.) 
SUN, of February 27, 1903, 


he Great American Boy Army 


FOR 7AXKANLINESS IN PXUSCLE, AZXIND AND AXORALS 


Every Energetic American Boy should be a Member of ‘ 
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O. A. B. Pennant 


‘The Order of The American Boy.” 
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Rank of Individual and Company Members 


Gece 


Notre:—An INDIVIDUAL MEMBER is one who does not belong toa Company. ACOMPANY MEMBER isa member who 
belongs to a Company. An HONOR MEMBER is a member who has had his name on The Legion of Honor Roll. 
Every Member of a Company (excepting an Officer) isa.......++e+0e0 00+ FIRST DEGREE MEMBER ; 
Every Officer of a Company (Captain, Secretary, ete.) isa. .... 00 ee eee ee ee » SECOND DEGREE MEMBER 
Every Member (Individual or Company Member) who sends us One New Subscription is a. . . THIRD DEGREE MEMBER 
Every Member ‘a a Two New Subscriptions is a’. . . FOURTH DEGREE MEMBER 
Every Member " “5 "Three New Subscriptions is a . . FIFTH DEGREE MEMBER 
Every Member : " “Five New Subscriptions is a. . . SIXTH DEGREE MEMBER 
Every Member 2 - “Ten New Subscriptions is a. . . SEVENTH DEGREE MEMBER 
Every Member “4 03 Twenty-five New Subscriptions is a EIGHTH DEGREE MEMBER 
Every Member “2 e Thirty-five New Subscriptions is a NINTH DEGREE MEMBER 
Every Member - ' Fifty New Subscriptions isa... TENTH DEGREE MEMBER 
| 


Members need not send all subscriptions at once. Every time you send sufficient new subscriptions you will receive pro- 
motion. We pay CASH commissions on the subscriptions or give PREMIUMS if you prefer, (see our Premium List sent 
you) and we furnish to you free PRIVATE STAMPS and a BADGE showing your rank. In addition, a Tenth Degree 
Member receives THE AMERICAN BOY free DURING HIS LIFE; a Ninth Degree Member receives it for TEN YEARS 
and the Eighth Degree for FIVE YEARS. 
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igan, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.—General Stark 
Company, No. 3, Division of Vermont, North 
Ferrisburg, Vt.—Susquehanna Valley Company, 
No. 22, Division of New York, Schenevus, N. Y¥. 


Nine Great Days. 


THE ORDER OF THE AMERICAN 
30Y will celebrate by special program the 
following nine great days during the re- 
mainder of this year: 

April 2%—AMERICAN BOY GRAND 
RALLY; May 2—AMERICAN BOY TREE 
PLANTING: June )—AMERICAN BOY 
FAIR: July 4—AMERICAN BOY INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY; August 22—AMERICAN 
BOY CAMP FIRE AND CORN ROAST; 
September 19—-AMERICAN BOY FIELD 
DAY; October 31I—AMERICAN BOY HAL- 
LOW EEN; November 23—AMERICAN 
BO YCONGRESS; December 19—AMER- 
ICAN BOY ANNUAL BANQUET, PUBLIC 
MEETING AND ADDRESS. Every 
member, whether an individual or Com- 
pany member, will look forward to these 
days as red letter days for 1903. 


American Boy Legion of Honor 
Roll, 


EDGAR HERMANN, Savannah, Il. 
Excellence in school work. 


FRED WAY, age 14, Jackson, Mich. 
Never been tardy at school. 


JOHN HARSHA, West Pittston, Pa, 
Pee : - Excellence in school work. 


a : ’ Me Pibs WAYNE PERKINS, age 11, Des Moines 
Sixty New Companies Organized Company. No, 15, Division of California, Ala- Ja. Excellence in school work. i 

Bet Feb. 11 aM 11 moda, Cal.—General Francis Marion Company, a re 2 be 

etween Feb. an ar. . No. 37, Division of Ohio, Codding, O.—La Harpe’s THOMAS CURTIS SMITH, age - 6, 

2. 4 - Best Company, No. 26, Division of ol aye ae Princeton, N. J. Act of heroism. 

=. F. Acheson Company, No. 1%. Division of Farne, Ill.—Now or Never Company, No. §, ke en r AKT Se A 
Pennsylvania, Washington, Pa.—General Woos- vision of Oregon, Island City, Ore.—George W. LIEW 1S MACHMAN, Sioux City, Ia. Ex- 
ter Company, No. 32, Division of Ghio, Wooster, Jackson Company, No. 6, Division of Colorado, cellence in school work and general de- 
O.—Junior Home Athletic Company, No. 38, Di- IJdaho Springs, Colo.—Mattoon Athletic Club Com portment. 


> 


vision of Ohio, Oberlin, O.—Rotert Fulton Com- pany, No. 27, Division of Ilincts, Mattoon, Il HARRY M. BEEBE, London, Conn. Un- 
pany, No. 20, Division of Pennsylvania, Pros- Henry Clay Company, No. 3, Division of Ken- 1 yan record in school attendance dur- 


pect. Pa.—Ohio Falls Company, No. 3, Division tucky, Lawrenceburg, Ky —Andrew Carnegie 9° s* eS 
of Kentucky, Lovisville, Ky.-Wichawk Com- Company, No. 23, Division of fowa, Maricn, Ia. ing six years. 

pany, No. 3, Division of New Jersey, Hoboken, —Rabert E, Lee Company, No. 9, aa of HARRY GREENUP, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
N. J.—White Owl Company, No. 16, Division of Missouri, Marshall, Mo.—Minnequa Club Com- piunetual every day in school attendance 


Indiana, Danville, Ind.—B. W.. Campbell Com- pany, No. 7, Division of Colorado, Pueblo, Colo. for te rears 
pany, No. 24, Division. of Ohio, Home City, O.— U. S.A. Company, No. 28, Division of THinois, for ten years. 
Boxer Company, No. 41, Division of Michigan, Mt. Sterling, IN.—Kanawha Company, No. 4, GURNEE MILLARD, age 11, Corunna, 
Mason, Mich.—Wapello Company, No. 22, Di- Division of West Virginia, Charleston, W. Wa Mich. Not been absent from school nor 


Vision of Iowa, Ottumwa, Ia.—R. E, Lee GCom- Thomas B. Reed Company. No. 6, Livision of tardy in six years. 
pany, No. 14, Division of Texas, Chillicothe, Maine, Auburn. Me.—Young America Company, 


Tex.—Washineton Corpany, No. 4, Division of No». 8, Division of Colorado, Niwot, Colo.—Honest JOHN HARVEY, age 12, Idaho Springs, 
New Jersey, Newark, N. J.—Daniel Bocne Com- ‘Abe Company, No. 24, Division of Iowa, Garner, (Cojo. Excellence in school work and de- 


seth No. 13, Livision of Wisconsin, Stevens Ia.—Abraham Lizcolin peo re cee portment generally. 
int, Wis.—Chintimini Company, Nu. 7, Divisi of Mlinois, Chicago, Ill.—Hardman “lips Com- ¥ ; . 
ee ee eee CARL GLUCK, age 13, Westfield, N. J. 


of Oregon; Corvallis, Oreg—Bear Flag Company, pay, No. 22, Division of Pennsylvania, Philips- : ‘ 
No. 14, Division of California, Calistega, Cal.— turg. Pa.—Daniel Webster Company, No. 1; Di- Presence of mind and prompt action in 
Sunny Kansas Company, No. 9, Division of Kan- vision of New Hampehire, Seen he H.— case of danger, saving many’ lives. 

sas, Sylvia, Kas.—Fert Crawford Company, No. Sunflower Comnany, No. 10, Division of Kansas, ' y r a! ll lot 
14. Division of Wisconsin. Prairie du Chien. Wis. Blue Ranids, Kas.—John L. Bates Company. No. SAMTUEL VOGT, Santa Ana, Cal. Not 


—Ocean View Company, No. 15, Division of Cali- 15, Division of Massachusetts, Winchester, Mass. tardy in school attendance in seven 
forna, San Pedro, Cal.—John A. Logan Company, ~—Caspar Collins Company, No. 1, Division of vears, though living two miles from 
No. 25, Division of Illinois, Sheridan, Ill.—Benja- Wyoming, Casper, Wyo.-—Unele Sam Athlet'e school. 


Wranklin Ck any. No. 23. Divisi owe Mu any o. +4 ivisi f Michigan, ; - r 
FORAGE Derk ee eee ae Tn Let ila bection Ole Costmay: MO, -aELA OLED. IMD Itt 


Fairfield, Ia.—‘‘Abe Lneoln’? Company, No. 21, Laingsburg. Mich.— 2 : 4 ‘ 3 7 £ 
Division of Pennsylvania, Kittarning, Pa.— 1, Division of Wisconsin, Washburn, Wis.— Not tardy at school in six years, and 
Buckeye Tigers Company, No. 35, Division of Kekistuwa Athletic Company, No. 8, Division of excellence in general deportment and 
Ohio, Martinsburg, O.—Thomas Edison Company, Mnnesota, Owatonna, Minn Bnet oe mS school work. 

No. 42, Division of Michigan, Albion, Mich.— Company. No. 23, Division of Pennsylvania, ar- , = ay NTs 
Potiawatomie Company, No. 43, Division of Mich- risburg, Pa.—Jane McCrea Company, No. 21, Di- HARRY DeMENT, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


igan, Charlevoix, Mich.—Grizziy Eear Company, vision of New York, Sandy Hill, N. ¥.—William Holder of the thirty dollar Prager prize 
No. 36, Division of Ohio, Youngstown. 0. Henry Alden Smith Company, No. 45, Division of Mich- for the best scholarship in Parkersburg 
Ward Beecher Company, No. 4, Division of Con- gan, Rockford, Mich.—Furniture City Company, (W. Va.) public schools, 

necticut, Northfield, Conn.—Ethan Aijlen Com- No. 46. Division of Michigan, Grand Rapids. 

pany, No. 2,.. Division of Vermont, Brattleboro, Mich.—Ficod City Company, No. 24, Division of [TQ BR ADDED TO FROM MONTH TO 
Vt.—Gold Nugget Company, No. 5, Division of Pennsylvania. Johnstown, Pa.—The Young MONTH 

Coiorado, Cripple Creek, Colo.—Golden Gate Sportsmen's Company, No. 47, Division of Mich- s ne 


Uncle Sam, the 


If you could take a voyage around the 
earth with the flying night, so that, when- 
ever you gazed down at the globe you 
would find it in darkness, you would see 
darting lines of light going criss-cross 
over it in every direction. 

Where the United States lies you would 
see more of them than anywhere else. You 
would see them gliding restlessly from the 
Atlantic ocean to the Pacific, from the 
great lakes of fresh water to the Gulf of 
Mexico’s strong brine. Glimmering lines 
would be visible to you where they go 
threading among the Rocky mountains. 

North of the United States you would see 
some black patches where there would be 
no such bewildering maze of them. But 
even there, even in the wilderness of 
Alaska, you would see some. 

In fact, you would see some lights flash- 
ing and hurrying along everywhere on the 
globe. You would see them rushing across 
Siberia. You would see them in Africa, 
some flitting along the shores of the In- 
dian ocean, some speeding down toward 
the noble Cape of Good Hope, others go- 
ing along the northern coast on the shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea. You would see 
them in China and the Philippines, in India, 
and in Turkestan. As for Europe, that con- 
tinent would look to you like a great loom 
of flaming threads, all busily bah aad hen 

Those lights are the railroad trains of 
all the world carrying the fast mail. If 
you will recollect your history lessons, you 
will remember that even in England of 
the old days the fast mail was the great 
feature of swift transportation. The old- 
fashioned folk who viewed a journey of 
one hundred miles with as much anxiety 
as your parents would view a trip of a 
thousand today, always tried to get a seat 
in the Mail Coach. The best roads in 
Europe were the great Mai] Roads. And 
so it is today. The fastest trains, the 
fastest ships, the fastest horses, the fastest 


runners of the world are used day and 
night, everywhere, from Point Barrow, 
Alaska, to the Cape of Good Hope, to 


carry the mails. 

Your Uncle Sam was not one of the first 
in the field of carrying mails. Some of 
the smaller countries in Europe were far 
ahead of him for a time. But now he is 
the leader of them all. 

He has more postoffices and employes 
than any other country. He carries more 
mail matter. More mail is delivered to 
each of his sons and daughters than is the 
case anywhere else. 

He has thirty three thousand more post- 
offices than Germany and fifty-five thousand 
more than Great Britain, He has eight 
thousand more employes than Germany, 
and Great Britain is thirty nine thousand 
behind him. 

He has nearly three hundred and six- 
teen thousand more miles of mail routes 
than the next nearest country, Russia. 
He spends ten millions of dollars more a 
year on his mails than any other country. 

But he is behind in some things still. 
Germany, for instance, has eight thousand 
more letter boxes than Uncle Sam. He 
ranks second -in this. In the number of 
postoffices as compared with population, 
he is seventh in the list. The countries 
that lead him are New Zealand, Canada, 
South Australia, New South Wales, Vic- 
toria and Switzerland. 

Uncle Sam has been making some com- 
parisons between his postoffice business 
and that of other places, and he has found 
aueer things. for instance, he has found 
that while the United States, Germany and 
Great Britain have the most postoffices in 
the world, the country that has the fourth 
place is far away in Asia. It is British 
India, and it ranks fourth in the number 
of its postoffices. 

Another country that stands high in the 
list is Japan, It is eleventh in the list for 
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number of postoffices and ieads such 
European countries as Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal, Sweden, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Belgium and Greece. 

The land that has the smallest number 
of postoffices is the. independent republic 
of the Congo. It has thirty two. In these 
thirty two it amps seventy seven men. 
Every now and then a letter carrier of the 
Congo postoftices is eaten by a lion or a 
leopard. The path of these bearers of 
the mail is through forests and swamps. 
Sometimes they must camp at night in 
places where the wild beasts prowl around 
them in the darkness. 

Uncle Sam has some peculiar mail routes 
himself. Even in the populous Middle At- 
lantie States scores of his carriers have to 
drive, ride or climb along roads that are 
old Indian trails. Some of his carriers 
have to ride armed. He has real western 
rough riders, who go through defiles of 
the Rocky mountains on bronchos. He has 
Indian runners and canoemen in Alaska. 

All kinds of steamboats carry his mail. 
They range in size from great coast liners 
and tramp steamships to. little puffing 
launches. They go to islands away out of 
sight of the mainland of the United States. 
The fishermen of Nantucket, that lies 
thirty five miles out at sea, like a ship, 
have their mail delivered to them as reg- 
ularly as if they dwelt near or in a big 
city. Men dwelling on coral islands in the 
Gulf of Mexico are sure of one visitor at 


least, and that is the mail boat. Stern- 
wheelers go into the beautiful dreamy 
bayous of the South, with a mighty, 


splashing that frightens alligators and 
herons, and deliver the United States mail 
in lonely marsh settlements. : 

Even whaling ships are used by Uncle 
‘Sam. They go far north into Behring Sea. 
One mail route of Uncle Sam is attended 
to entirely by steam whalers that sail from 
Seattle in Washington. These ships take 
letters and packages from home to men 
hidden away in the frozen country north 
of Behring Straits. The whalers and sealers 
in the Arctic Circle are hunted for by 
Uncle Sam and he tries to deliver their 
mail to them, though they may have been 
cruising for a year or more. Sometimes 
he will send their. mail from ship to ship, 
until at last one will find the vessel and 
send the letters aboard. They may be 
many months old by that time, but they 
are none the less welcome for that, you 
may be sure, and they are read over and 
over in the dim light from oil lamps in 
the laboring, tempest-beaten ships. 

One of Uncle Sam’s mail routes in 
Alaska uses ships and canoes and dog 
teams and sleds. It is a route more than 
four thousand miles long and carries the 
mails into the far interior, where the 
mighty Yukon river roars in the solitudes. 
Four round trips are made over this route 
each year and each trip costs Uncle Sam $1,495. 

The letter carriers who do this work do 
not wear the neat uniforms that you see 
on the letter carriers at home. They are 
great, gaunt athletes, ready to swima 
river full of drift ice if need be, and think- 
ing nothing of ‘sleeping in a blanket and a 
rough tent by the side of the trail with 
the thermometer far below zero. 

The postoffice that Uncle Sam has at 
Point Barrow, in Alaska, is the most 
northern postoffice of the world. Never 
before was mail delivered so near the 
North Pole. 


To Catch the _adies. 


Say to the ladies, ‘A man can marry 
any woman he pleases.” After the lon 
and indignant protest, calmly reply, “ 
man may marry any woman he pleases, 
but the trouble is to find the woman that 
he does please,”’ 


= | 


Boy Journalists and 
77] Printers 77] 


Youngest Editor in Illinois. 


Arthur B. Hinsdell, one of the editors 
and owners of the Daily Evening Press 
at Elgin, Ill, is the youngest newspaper 
editor in the state of Illinois, being but 
seventeen years of age. His attaining toa 
position of this prominence by his own 
merit, a position which most men of 
maturer years would, eagerly take, is 
surely an evidence of the pushing and 
enterprising nature of this modern 
American boy. 

The Press is one of three dailies in 
fhe city of Elgin, and is a bright and 
flourishing paper with a large list of 
subscribers and advertisers. Since Feb- 
ruary 1 Arthur has owned a half in- 
terest in the concern. The young ed- 
itor devotes most of his time to the ad- 
vertising department, but also does 
proof-reading and performs the duties 
of a city editor; his work is as success- 
ful as that of an experienced newspaper 
man. 

Arthur is the son of Mr. and Mrs. O. 
A. Hinsdell, prominent Elgin people. 
Beginning at an early age ‘to sell pa- 
pers on the street, he started a bank 
account of his own, saving enough in 
a few years to enable him to enter his 
chosen profession. He was on the staff 
of the High School ‘Mirror’ for two 
years, and recently revived the publi- 
eation of the Elgin Academy “Siftings.” 
He has been athletic editor of the city 
journals for several years, as well as 
correspondent for Chicago dailies. Be- 
ing a young man of unusual talent and 
ability, besides having an abundance of 
“git,” he is bound to succeed, 


ARTHUR B. HINSDELL. 


What to Write About. 


In a recent article in the Atlantis, An- 
ton F. Klinkner says: “The amateur 
journalist asks himself the question, 
“What shall I write about?’ and finds 
only too often that he is at a loss for a 
subject, and it is only necessary to read 
a few of his effusions to be convinced 
are 3 does not know what he is writing 
about.” 

There is an 


old adage that “he who 


writes must walk slowly.’ This does 
not mean that a writer must adopt a 
snail’s pace, but by walking slowly 


enough to observe things he will soon 
find sufficient -topics to keep his pen 
busy. Mr. Klinkner elsewhere says that 
in writing an article the author should 


have in mind one of-three objects: To 
tell something, to show something, or 
to prove something. This is,merely an- 


other way of saying that an article 
should have a purpose or it should not 
be written, and this should be kept in 
mind in selecting a topie to write upon. 

A certain writer of note recently dis- 
cussed this same subject in one of our 
leading magazines. In speaking of his 
own experience, especially in his early 
days when he found it sometimes dif- 
ficult to. select topics for articles that 
would sell, he said he was one day walk- 
ing through the Jewish quarter of New 
York and became interested in noting 
what the people did and how they lived 
and conducted themselves. When he got 
back to his roony he wrote an article 
which proved aceptable to one of the 
leading publications. This gave him the 
idea that whatever interested him would 
probably interest others, so he suggests 
to young writers that they train their 
powers of observation, and when moving 
around keep always on the alert. 


A youngster, who was trying to tell a 
friend how extremely absent-minded his 
grandfather was, said: 

“He walks about, thinking about noth- 
ing, and, when he remembers it, he then 
forgets that what he thought of was 
something entirely different from what 
he wanted to remember.” 

The friend understood. 
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The Young Man’s Administra- 


tion. 
(Continued from page 176.) 


with a small salary and no particular 
prospects for the future. However, he 
labored ceaselessly and was promoted 
until he reached his present position. 
He is now entrusted with the handling 
of much of the President’s mail that the 
Chief Magistrate does not care to an- 
swer personally, and another of his du- 
ties is that of carrying to the Capitol 
the President’s messages to Congress. 

The career of Francis B. Loomis, the 
new Assistant Secretary of State, shows 
what can be accomplished by the young 
man who will keep his eyes open. Some 
years ago Mr. Loomis was a newspaper 
reporter and his work took him to Can- 
ton, Ohio, the home of the late Presi- 
dent McKinley, during the campaign 
which preceded his first election to the 
Presidency. Mr. McKinley was so im- 
pressed by the young man’s ability that 
when he became President he gave him 
an excellent post in the diplomatic and 
consular service. Mr. Loomis has filled 
the office of United States consul at St. 
Etienne, France, and acted as United 
States Minister to Portugal and Vene- 
zuela, being stationed in the latter coun- 
try at a very trying time when the gov- 
ernment of Venezuela was decidedly un- 
friendly to Uncle Sam. 

The new_ Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Robert B. Armstrong, is only 
thirty years of age—probably 
youngest man who ever held so respon- 
sible a position. Nine years ago Mr. 
Armstrong having been obliged to leave 
college because he had no funds to con- 
tinue his course, started at work doing 
odd jobs in a newspaper office for a sal- 


ary of only eight dollars a month and~ 


board. Later he secured a better posi- 
tion on a papér in a larger town, and. 
boys may be interested in knowing that 
he secured this better position at an 
increased salary because the editor dis- 
covered that he did not smoke cigarettes. 
Soon his ability was recognized by the 
editors of large city dg ag re and he 
was offered several splendid positions in 
quick #uccession. While serving as the 
Chicago representative of a leading New 
York newspaper he became acquainted 
with and made a deep impression upon 
Mr. Shaw, now Secretary of the Treas- 
ury but at that time Governor of Iowa. 
When Mr. Shaw went to Washington to 
assume a position in President Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet young Mr. Armstrong ac- 
companied him as private secretary, and 
it was not long until he was promoted 
to the high position which he is “now 
filling so acceptably. 


Begin at the Bottom. 


Business houses prefer, where they can, 
to promote their own men rather than to 
take in persons from the outside when they 
have responsible posts to be filled. The 
editor of “The Commercialist’’ asked of a 
few business houses and banking houses 
the question as to what was their practice 
in this regard. One of the largest banks in 
New York City answered: 
offices in this bank are filled, whei*~ “~~” 
by regular promotions. This is quice the 
general way here.’’ The general superin- 
tendenWof a great elevated rafway system 
declared that promotions in his company 
were made under civil service rules. The 
president of a vast united railroad system 
said: ‘This company employs about 25,000 
persons, and we apply civil service rules in 
the matter of promotion. We have no list 
of vacant positions for which applications 
from any outside source would be of the 
slightest use. Our plan is to take young 
men at the bottom of the ladder, and if 
they are capable give them promotions as 
vacancies occur.’’ A great manufacturing 
concern in the West replied: ‘‘As fast as 
vacancies occur the young mén who have 
been with us for years, most of them 
having worked up from the bottom, are 
promoted, Our experience jis that the best 
method is for the young men to start in at 
the bottom in some department, and if 
ability is shown it will be recognized.” 

It sometimes happens, however, that a 
man finds himself at his limit so far as 
advancement with his present employers is 
concerned. What is he then to do? A great 
opening for such men is in new lines of 
business, or new business houses in old 
lines, where positions must be filled from 
the outside if they are filled at all. 

The complaints about the lack of oppor- 
tunities for young men come generally from 
those. who are not willing to begin at the 
bottom and work faithfully for a reasonable 
salary until they have demonstrated that 
they are capable of filling more important 
positions and until their employers can 
afford to do more for them. Those who 
work a few years in a place and become 
discouraged because they are not at the 
head of the business are making a serious 
mistake. It is better to enter a business at 
or near the bottom and climb all the rungs 
of the ladder. By this means only is thor- 
oughness attained. Familiarity with details 
is what qualifies a man for the conduct of a 
business, and this can only be had by 
drudging through the details of the lower 
positions. 

The first and best place to seek advance- 
ment is with present employers. If that 
way is closed through favoritism, prejudice, 
the small size of the business or its lack of 
success, then the ambitious employe should 
look for his future in the employ of some 
young and growing concern in the line of 
work in which his experience has made him 
ecanable. 
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A Profitable 
Pastime .... 


We Buy 
Rare 

Stamps 
and Old 
Coilec- 


“50 different forelgn stamps... 


500 mixed foreign, many kinds.......10c Illus- 
60 unusual fore’ en stamps.. 10¢ trated 
Popular sean Album, to hold 6000 list 
stamps ....... .15¢ showing 
Price list. ood sample of our “weekly what to 
stamp collector’s paper FREE. look for, 
Approvals 50 per cent discount. 10 cents, 


MEKEEL STAMP CO. (Dept. T) St. Louis, Mo 


STAMPS FREE.—2 Guatemala Jubilee 
Bands, cat. 30 c., for the names of two col- 
lectors and 2c, postage. 40 Japan pomane 
and revenue stamps mounted, only 25 cents. 
5 Guatemala 1902 unused Tbe; 300 mixed 
Foreign 10c.; 1000 mixed U.S. 25c.; 100 all 
diff. Foreign 05c.; 150 all diff. Foreign 0c.; 
200 all diff, Foreign 20c.; 300 all diff. Foreign 
60c; 800 all diff. For.$2.50; 10.0 all diff. For. $4.00; ll Japan 
1900, 10; 20 all diff. 1.3. Revs, 5c.; 10 all diff U.S. Revs. 
long 10c.; 80 all diff. Sweden 10c.; 20 all diff. Russia 10c.; 

10 all diff. Sweden official 10c: 100 mixed Italy 05e.; 100 
mixed Russia 10e. Dealers ask for wholesale list. Price 
licts free. TOLEDO STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Wants You to Buy From 


tt ; 
Him. That‘s Why He 
Offers These Bargains. 
1 Varietios Fine Stamps........ceescesssrereeereeeers 10¢ 
125 Varieties Fine Foreign nee 15e 
1000 Mixed Foreign 1d5e¢ 
25 Var. Newfoundland, New 8. Wales, ete........... Re 
100 Mixture Fine South and Centra American...... 606 
7 Var. rent BORG. 20 WO 18.5 ooo ees deve ye suse Pee 


FIVE ey 


SETS 


15 U.S. Revenues 10 Cuba 6 Hong Kong 
16 Australian 7 gh 5 Nicaragua 
10 Brazil Egypt 6 Philipp 

5 Br. Guiana 4 Hawaiian 8 Peru 

4 China 7 Guatemala 6 Salvador 


Postage extra. List of 500 5c. sets free. Agents wanted 
to sell stamps from our approval sheets at 50% comm. 
Best and Cheapest on the Market. 
GOLDEN GATE STAMP CO., 

682 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


100 Varieties FOREIGN .only...........- 07 
200 Varieties FOREIGN only............ +20 = 
100 Varieties UNITED STATES only.. .82 | 3 
1000 Mixed UNITED wir nen only..... »20 a 
1000 woe FOREIGN only. 14 ? 
000 Co EE ER ee ity ae ee oy 08 
APPROVAL SHEETS, Forel nat: 60% 5 ™ 
United States at 50%. LIST FREE. 
P G. BEALS, 
21 PEARL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


EACH AND 2c 


(0 CENT FOR POSTAGE 


- Canada Postage; 15 Canada Revs.; 25 Canada; 18 Br. 
West Ind, and §, Am. Colonies; 19 Br. African © ‘olonies; 

* 21 Heligol and; 30 var. Ageirelin 1000 Ideal Hinges. 
Price Lists Free. THE BRITISH COLONIAL 
STAMP CO., 217-28 Fomeke Bldg., London, Ont. 


JUMBO PACKETS. No. I, 25 Cents 


No. 2: 60 Cents 


No. 1 Catal more than #1.00; No. 2 oetalogs more 
Fpl A200, MS duplicates, 6 HANDSOTIE UN- 
USED STAMPS, Large and RE. = e, only hee at 
FRANK 0. STETSON, ox 54, Sta. F, Washington, D. C. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


to reduce stock. Largest R 
from parent required, 100 mixed Civil war revenues 
mostly 2cts. only l2c. 100 fine mixed stamps, cataloging 
up to 5cts each, to reduce stock, only 25c, Many other 
bargains. John E. Hoglen, Cooper House, Dayton, Ohio. 


60 & 70% Commission on 
regular 0 approval sheets 
eductions Ever made. Ref. 


A set of pean. 
tiful U.S 
stamps, face 


value, $6.00, for add ree vet yen and return 
postage. Our “ Gilt-E 50% com. approval 
sheets are the Nab “AGENTS WANTED 

Kolona Stemp Co., Dept. B, Dayton, Ohio. 


diff. stamps, catalogued $9 for ei 20; 400 diff, 
stamps catalogued $5.50 for 70c.; U.S. Columbian 
le.—l0c. complete lbe.; lic’ green 12c. :B0c. for 19¢.; 50c. 
for 35c.; Omaha set, 1—£ We. for 30c.; Pan- ‘American set 12c.; ; 
112 all diff. stamps for 5c.; 1000 F oreign stamps l5c. Our 
big stamp paper free, Biggest bargains on earth. Greater 

- Y. Stamp & Coin Co., 128 East 23rd St., New York, 


607% 


Discount allowed from our 
approval sheets. Reference 
required. Collections bought. 


PHILATELIC EXCHANGE, 


P.O. Box 72, CINCINNATI, 0. 


Dime Album, holds 600..10c | }0e Omaha................ 20¢ 
10 Engine stps. -, all diff. -Lbe | 14 Roman States, R...... 05c 
5 Venezuela Maps........ lic | 10 Hamburgs R.......... 05c 
1000 Foreign Mixed...... I8e 7 Hamburg Env.......... 05c 
20 Paris Ex, stamps...... 10c | 10 U.S. Rev., long........ 10¢ 
10 Uv. S. Rev., pla sae eevee 5e | 1000 Faultless Hinges... .08e 

Sa lie | A. P. Nieft & Son, Toledo, O. 


STAMPS 152 different, includ- 
« ing Servia, ete., 10¢, 
1000 mixed, 25c. Approval sheets. 
50% com. Large price-list.of pack- 
ets, albums, etc, FREE. New Eng. 
| Stamp Co., 27 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TAMPS ERE names and addresses of 
two stamp collectors and 

2¢ for postage. 1000 hinges, 8c; 14 stamps, all bird 


pictures, 10c; oreign, fine, 25c. List 6 sets free. 
Agents 50% commission. "@ STAMP CO., Toledo, O. 


APAN, 10 var. FREE to all who apply for 


SHEETS at 50% commission, 
Price’ list of 600 sets and packets free. W. T; 
McKAY, 678 Broad Street, NEWARK, N. J. 

FREE! A stamp worth 12c given to all new applicants 

for approval sheets. Reference must accom- 


anys paiication, or a note from parent giving consent. 
LIAM F. PRICE, Arnold Ave., NEWP T, BR. i. 


100 all different free for 


Stamp Collecting 


| sheets 
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Stamp Notes. 


Three hundred dollars is the price a stamp firm 
fixes on a fine pair of 2c Fan-American Inverts. 
The le variety is scld at $17.00 to $20.00 according 
te condition. 

The beautiful commemorative stamp of Trini- 
dad, issued on the four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of the island by Columbus, con- 
tains a picture of a stained glass window in a 
council chamber at Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

‘The stamps of Abyssinia, uncancelled, can be 
purchased at a large discount from face value. 
A large number of the stamps of this issue were 
stolen, and to make them worthless for pcstal 
use, and for the protection of the remaining 


stamps, the government crdered the balance sur- 
charged. 
The inscription on the coupon stamps of Bel- 


gium reads: ‘‘Do not deliver on Sunday.’’ The 
1iea Was that those who favored Sunday observ- 
ance would leave the coupons attached, and their 
letters were not to be delivered on that day, 
While any one desiring immediate delivery, even 
if it should come on Sunday, could secure it hy 
tearing off the coupon. 
A variety of German 
first issue, with the head of Germania, 
occurs in the 25, 30, 40 and 80 pfennig. A few 
were first printed showing the word 
‘Reichspost’’ in the same size and thickness as 
the letters in the colored values, but this size 
of print turned out to be too Jarge for the tab- 
let accorded it, and was therefore reduced. 

The Scott Stamp and Coin Co have announced 
that the cld international album is a thing of 
the past. For some time it has been apparent 


stamps is that of the 
which 


| international 


| Jogued at 2c and can be pure hased for 1c,—V 
| Detroit, Mich,: 


| used.—L. 


that at the rate new issueS were coming in, the 
Zeneral collection, if kept up-to-date, would be- 
come unmanageably bulky. The difficulty is met 
by issuing the twentieth century album, The old 
is closed with the nineteenth cen- 
tury. and for those collectors who do not add 
stamps of the twentieth century to their collec- 
tions, the old international will fill all require- 
ments, 

In Switzerland mail is delivered free almost 
everywhere, and the most remote villages get 
their letters and papers at frequent intervals. In 
special cases of important resorts, the regular 
mail service proved insufficient, and the land- 
lords organized a carrier service, charging a 
certain rate on each letter or paper either com- 
ing or going. For the convenience of the guests 
the regular Swiss stamps were kept on hand and 
sold, and consequently each letter mailed from 
these resorts had the regular postage, and the 
private postage affixed. The first of these locals 
was printed in 1864, and the design represents 
some flowers, but the stamp contains no figure 
of value. In 1884 the Swiss postoffice established 
regular postoffices at some of the more prominent 
hotels, and carrier delivery for others, The use 
of private stamps was then prohibited. 

The designs of the new 50c, $1.00 and $5.00 
stamps of the ‘‘series of 1992’ have been ap- 
proved, .The 50¢ stamp represents Jefterson look- 
ing front, slightly to the east. At the top is an 
ornamental scroll with the words, ‘‘Series of 
1902."". The upper corner portions between the 
form and the oval containing the picture are 
filed with large oak leaves, on each side, and 
the inserivtion ‘‘United States orf America’ is 
enclosed in an arch which follows the line of 
the oval. At the bottom of the design on either 
side are two large eagles standing looking out- 
ward, and their keads meet the architectural 
feature of the design about halfway. Directly 
nelow the bust appears the word Jefferson with 
ihe dates 1743-1825 the years of Jefferson's birth 
and death. In a panel below this appears the 
value of the stamp with the word fifty on either 
side in a shield. The $1.00 stamp represents Far- 
ragut. Placed in the lower left-hand corner, 
holding a rifle in his hands, is a marine in full 
uniform, «nd in the opposite corner, facing the 
marine, is a soldier in full uniform, holding in 
his hands a pike-staff. The $5.C0 stamp is said 
to be the finest specimen in the entire series, and 
contains ihe picture of John Marshall, the great 
jurist. The portrait is in an oval, and the upper 
portion of the design is in the form of a block of 
stone resting ‘on two great pillars. Into this 
stone at the extreme right is cut the profile of 
Justice, and at the extreme left the profile of 
Liberty. in the cent of the stone on a scroll 
appears the inscriptifh **1902.’ Both the $1.00 
and $5.00 stamps give the date of birth and death 


of the subject appearing on the stamp. It is 
said that the entire new series will be issued 
to postmasters early in March The 1, 2, 6, 8, 


and 1c and 10c special delivery were furnished 


| to some of the postmasters as early as Feb, Ist. 


Answers to Correspondents. @ 


L. V. R., Chicago, Ill.: The King’s head issue 
of Great Britain, consisting of the %; 1, 1%, 2, 
214, 4 and 5d and Is, can be purchased for 10c or 
12e. Any advertiser in THE AMERICAN BOY 
can supply you.—J. W. P., Cincinnati, Ohio: The 
3e postage of 1851-55 has no additional value from 
being on the original cover. The stamp is age 
The 1 and 2c Dominican Repub- 
lic current issue can be purchased for 3c or 4c 
R. D., Rusford, N. Y.: An inverted 
stamp is one in which the center or some other 
portion of the stamp is printed upside down in 
relation to the rest of the design. These errors 
oecur only in stamps in which there are two 
printings, a portion of the design being printed 
at each impression.” The stamp with locomotive 
described by you is a 8c of 1869. We do not know 
what the stamp is described by you as ‘“‘having 
a picture of a potato that covers nearly all of 


the stamp.’’—R. D., Chicagg, Ill.: None of the 
King’s head isSue of Great Britain have been 
withdrawn.—H. M., Elizabeth, N. J.: The 3c 


of 1856-60 and the "Bc of 1869 are catalogued at 
2 cents each. The 5¢e brown Garfield, unused, is 
catalogued at 50 cents unused.—R. R. B., Hazle- 
ton, Pa.: The stamps of the 1861-66 issue of the 
United States, without the grill, are catalogued 


as follows: 1 cent, 5 cents; 2 cent, 5 cenis; 3 
cent, 1 cent; 5 cent, $3.50; 10 cent, 12 cents; 12 
cent, 40 cents: 24 cent, 30 cents; 90 cent, $3.50. 


These prices are for the cheapest varieties. Ten 
cent Confederate States of America catalogues 3 
cents unused. The Carriers’ stamp described 
catalogues $1 unused and $2 used. The large 
stamps of the Brussels Exposition, Belgium, 1 
cent each for the 5 cent and 10 cent lilac brown, 
and the 10 cent organge brown eatalogues 2 
| cents.—c. §.. Philadelphia, Pa.: The $20 revenue 
in blue and black; and the same value in orange 
| and black ure. catalogued at $15, 


The Boy Stamp, Coin & Curio Collector 


The Numismatic Sphinx. 


P. T.: The 1829 and 1830 dimes are selling for a 
quarter each. 1830 half dollar, seventy five cents. 
There are no half dimes of 1812 or gold 
dollars of 1799, so you must be in error. 
A quarter of 1834 sells for fifty cents. 
Spanish silver is very common and worth 
only what the banks will allow for it. 1857 
III cent silver, ten cents—D. F. J.: (1) 


Silver penny of England. (2) Copper penni 
of Finland. (8) Columbian half dollar of 
1892, seventy five cents.—C. McC.: Xour 


coins are mostly common, You will find 
the prices on most of them quoted in the 
answers in this issue.—R. A.: (1) Ireland 
half penny, 1820. (2) Dutch East India Co 

1797 doit. (3) Half dollar 1835, worth seventy 


five cents. (4) English six- pence. (5) Half 
cent 1804, twenty five cents. (6) Chihuahua 
(Mexico) 1860, quarter real, twenty five 


cents.—The 1853 cent sells for ten cents at: 


the dealers. This means, of course, a good 
specimen, In these columns we never quote 
prices on coins less than good. Your other 
coins are common.—G. L. B.: Your Nos. 1, 
3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 18 are the so- called 
“hard times’ tokens or Jackson cents. 
They bring from ten to fifty cents each. 
No. 2 Nova Scotia, 1823 and 1832 ha-f pen- 
nies, ten cents each. (4) Wood’s half penny, 
1723, fifty cents. (5) Connecticut cent of 1787, 
twenty five cents, (144) A common 10 centime 
of France.—1893 Columbian half dollar sells 
for sixty cents.—The half dollar of 1818 
sells for eighty five cents.—The 1838 dime 
sells for twenty five cents at the dealers. 
—An 1841 O mint dime sells for twenty 
cents.—The quarter eagle of 1848 is worth 
only face value.—C. §.: Yours is a common 
Mexican dollar worth only face value.—A 
fine three dollar gold piece of 1860 sells for 
five dollars.—A fine 1833 dime sells for twen- 
ty five cents.—M. W.: The 8 reals Charles 
IV. of Spain, 1808, is worth only face value. 
Your other rubbing is from a common Eng- 
lish six-pence of George III.—The 1817 half 
dollar sells for eighty five cents. D. C.: 

Your coin is one of Victor Emanuel II. of 
Italy (1861-1878), and is common.—W,. G.: 
The 1818 cent sells for fifteen cents. Your 
Italian coin of King Humbert is common. 
—The 1892 Columbian half dollar sells for 
seventy five cents.—H. C.: Your 1870 ‘‘cinco 

centimos’’ is a common 5 centimes of 
Spain.—W. H.: Your coin is a common 
English half-penny. Your Canadian coin 
is also common.—1831 and 1833 half dollars 


sell for _ seventy five cents each.—Louis 
XVIII., 5 franes, 1819, $1.50. Spain, Charles | 
(ak ist 8 reals, face value only.—B. W.: 


Your coin is a Spanish silver real or shill- 
ing. Though old (1789) it is very common.— 
The 1835 half cent is the most common of 
the series and brings only five cents.—We 
know of no one paying premiums on the 
1883 _V nickel.—F, B. T.: Your rubbing is 
from a silver Sol of Peru, and it is worth 
face value only.—All the gold dollars now 
brin a premium, selling from $1.75 a 
wards.—L. R.: Your coin is a French Ec 
of Louis XV., and is worth a dollar and 
half.—H, H.: Your coins are all common 
and unless in fine condition will hardly 
bring a premium.—S. C. C.: Your three cent 
fractional curreny, if in good condition, is 
worth a quarter. =a. Bok De A, Ri; and 
H. K. C.: There is no "premium to speak 
of on your coins.—C. W. T.: Your coins of 
Spain and Mexico, 1781 and 1833, eight reals, 
are both very common.—The cent of 1800 is 
worth a half dollar. We know of no Cali- 
fornia coin of 1840.—H. W. B. and G. N. C.: 
The ‘‘flying eagle’ cents of 1857 and loo’ 
are only worth face value.—A 1799 cent is 
worth $15.00. The cents of 1838 and 1845 sell 
for ten cents each. All must be in good 
condition.—The Columbian half dollar of 
1892, seventy five cents; 1893, sixty cents; 
Finland 1 and 5 pennia, ten cents each.— 
No premium on the 1851 quarter eagles.— 
The 1820 and 1830 cents sell at ten cents 
each at the dealers.—A $5.00 Confederate 
bill has no value now or never will in your 
life time. Keep it as a simple souvenir of 
a great epoch. 


DIME BARGAINS! YT 


100 varieties Foreign, Uruguay, Fe ag etc.... 
15 varieties unused Cnina, Fr. Cols. ., ete 
400 Mixed Foreign, Turkey, — sae 
20 Foreign Revenues, very odd.. 
300 Mixed U.S., many varieties... it 
100 Mine =e 10 blast app. sh sheets. peavteeie’ 


ee tS te ee 
fine unused Porto Rico 
Freel Free! Freel { Stamps to every applicant 
for my fine 50% approval books who sends satisfactory 
reference and return postage. Beautifully Tilustrated 
Reference List of the stamps of Newfoundland since® 
1880, and price list of other stamps illustrated and 
printed in colors throughout. Postpaid only 10 cents. 
GEO. 8. MeKEARIN, Hoosick Falls, New York. 


te Rn Sessessrfvunesaer ce-aiuessnnamtiinrension s 
UBBER NAME STAMP FREE 
FERSTER, KEHR & CO 
Shanghai Stamps to every one 
proval books. 
R.M.Gay &Co., Brooklyn,N.Y. 
FREE bi Sweden t 5 Crete 12c.; Sar ae fo.5 
300 Malta, Bulgaria, India, etc., with album, 
on approval at 50%, ©. CROWELL STA P 


To every STAMP COLLECTOR sending for 
MPANY, 

ment R, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 
applying for our famous ap- 

Hawaiian stamps all different, 
Packet of 107 Stamps for the names and 

Swed Am pe) 20 Spain igo.s 80 U. 8. 

GENTS ving 
“Ohio. 

10c.; 40 diff. U.S., 10c,; 18 diff. Australia, lle. 
CO., 148 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


our 50 per cent. Approvnl Sheets. 
We will send two unused 
Sets 13 splendid 
85c Nyassa Giraffe, 22 cents, 
addresses of two collectors and 2 cents 
QS" TIFFIN’ STAMP CO., Tifin, 
Foreign Stamps 10c. 104 al) diff. from 
30-page catalog free. yp Wanted. Stamps 
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|} COINS! BILLS! GEMS! CURIOS! BARGAINS! 
10 Gennine copper coins over - years old........... 4d5e 
4 cents, if and 1809, 2 pes......- sib iass.s. 51.000" Oa de 
Galttoneie Gold 4 dollar, 1857, "fine iF sth ts Beralga artnet 06 #1.25 
4 large Swedish coins, 150 years Old, TAaTe............+00. 400 
4 large Russian coins, some old, ,rare CO. ARR Nate: phon 
somthin sami besek re 


20 pes. paper money, over 35 years o 
Mexican Upal, weight over 3 carats, cheap....... 
OHEAP COIN SETS. 


5 Oriental........ cones BOG 4 War centé............+ 
26 European...........5. 50e¢| 5 Jackson Cents........ 
| 6 Sweden ..........0.00. 15c | 10 Big U.S. Cents 
eg CY ee ee Ze} 2 Bagle OGRE bins osose 10 
8 Mexican.,..........65 10¢c; 10.5. Cent, 1808...... 


2 Sweden, 1718.. .18e| 3 Oriental silver 
Send 2c stamp for a rare coin and big free list, 


T. L. ELDER, Sheridan Ave., Box A, Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE citigwatisi 


VOL. XIII. #1.00 PER ANNUM, 
The only illustrated monthly magazine devoted 
to coin and their collecting published on the 
American continent. Official journal of Tar 
AMERICAN NUMISMATIST ASSOCIATION, 
Special offers to American Boy readers. 
1. The Numismatist one year, and foreign coins to the 
value of one dollar, on receipt of $1.00 plus 10 fhe for postage. 
I. Six months trial subscription on receipt of 25 cents. 
III. Sample copies on receipt of ten cents (none free.) 


Address The Numismatist, Monroe, Mich. 


OLD COINS eveay Description 


Specialty: GREEK and ROMAN COINS. Greek and 

Roman Antiquities for Sale. Catalogue 17 with prices 

marked against 25 cents. DOCTOR HIRSOH, 

AROCIS STRASSE 17, MUNICH, GERMANY. 
60 | NS we pay 1 elling lists FREE 

Coin Go s108 Pine St.,8t.Louis, Mo. 

Hong Kong Mill, Japanese 


ORIENTAL COINS } Jash, Chinese Cash, three 


pieces, with 64 page okigtarne for 6 cents, ‘W. 
REANY, 888 Guerreo Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


COLUMBIAN REPUBLIC, (902, 


surcharged, Registration, Too-late, and ‘arancellla 
issues, many unused, 9 var, cat. 0c for....... 2. .cseee 
Shanghai, Postage Due, 1,2 and 6c. unused,....... ae 
Columbians, 1, 2 4,5, 8. 0'and 2c. eny., cat, 

, 8, 5. ek a WHR MO cissseuosscun s¥es 
85 var. U. oN. 47,8.6 cat. $3. 25, grand value,.........+++ 
| 5var. U.S. Revs., ‘cat, $1.55, Many scarce............ , 


Postage Extra on all Orders. 10 unused Cuba free 


Any kind bought at big prices. 
Rare — coin and list of prices 


with orders over 10 cents. AGENTS WANTED.—We 
want agents in_ every school to handle our approval 
books of U.S., Foreign and British gg por remiums 


2 by Sins. printed on checks free to agents, Send postage. 

PENINSULAR STAMP CO., diern'oTr ied 

1) DETROLT, MICH. 

of used and unused 

VASCO DE GAMA, NYASSA, 1901, 

Japan, India, Portugal, Egypt, 

Revenues and 250 Faultless Hinges, all for 10e. 

silver and 2c. stamp for* postage. 3° entire 
sent BEFORE MAY Ist. 

CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, 444 Park St., AKRON, OHIO. 

A collection of about 5,000 var. will be sold at 50% below 

cat; not 60% for one and 40% discount for the other, but 


on all Sales in addition to 50% Com, Set of rev. stamps 
' 05: VARIETIE stamps including 

Australia, etc., ete., $1 and $2U. 8S. 
Japan Postal Cards FREE if order is 
a straight 50%. Approval books are better than ever. 


A. I. KOENS, NORRISTOWN, PEN? 
MIXED 
STAMPS 
C.W. Leonard & Co. 
18 John R St., 
Detroit, Mich. 
NORTH BORNEO N. Borneo 1900 
| 4 cent Monkey 
Stamp unused, very handsome and inter- 


esting, free to all honest collectors 
gpplying i. B. DRAKE, sheets at 50% com. enclosing 
cents 


jens Friendship. New York, 
STAMP COLLECTORS. 


| used foreign. 8 Mexican Bavpones, 


100 diff. used foreign, 
20 diff. U.S., 5 diff. un- 
1 stamp catalogued 


! _ pe a ’ hinges, and 1 blank approval book, 
scat” EDGEWOOD STAMP. COMPANY, 
8 Clarkson EDGE DORCHESTER. 


FROM ALL COUN.- 
TRIES ON AP- 
PROVAL AT 50% 
COMMISSION, 


STAMPS ©: 


J. H. BAUER, 488 Jackson St., Jersey City, N. J. 
(not the 


BREE, 0 0 FOREIGN STAMP cheap kind) 
only 10 eta.: 100 var, Foreign, 5e,; 150 
cards, l0c. Isaiah Rudy, Box 102, Sta. A, Pittsburg, Pa. 
PAN - AMERICAN 1 Or 
SOUVENIR STAMPS 


All the Buildings—Four Colors. 
F.A Busch & pew 528 Mooney Bldg, Buffalo, N.Y 


var., 10c.; 200 var., l5e. var., 25c.; 
var., B50.; 400 var., 600; 3 old 8S. on 
cover, bc. Set of 10 diff. U. 8. postal 


10 


STAMPS 100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, ee 
) ico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa Rica Turkey, Per- 
| sia, Tunis, ete. and album onl y lOc. 1000 fine 
hinges 10c. 60 diff. U. 

Agents wanted, 50%. 1908 list free. O. KE. Sire: 
AN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


500 Stamps finely mixed only 10c; 50 all diff. fine 5c: 100 
| ait Corea, Mexico, etc., 10c; 1000 hinges (union) 10c; 40 diff. 
| U.S. and Oanad da, 10c. ‘Agents wanted 50%, List free. Old 


stamps bought. Union Stamp Co., Dept.0, St. Louis, Mo. 
eran FREE for addresses of collectors. The more 
names, the more stamps. Album, 10 7 ng and cats. 


105 In-China, a U. 8. worth Ww. 
Bullard & Co., Sta. A, Boston: 


END FOR APPROVAL , SHEET 


ER C 
LANCASTER STAMP Poe. hot POE Pa.’ 


FREE 


Free to all. 
5be. Agts. 50% and prizes, 


100 varleties foreign stamps for 
names and addresses 43 2 collectors. 
pote e 2 cents. 1000 hinges. 8 cents. 
READ STAMP ©CO., Toledo, 0. 


The Start With Poultry Import- 
ant. 


No one should start with 
“serubs.” Thoroughbreds, though the 
first cost is a little greater, are vastly 
more economical. They always bring 
higher prices and the returns in every 
Way greatly surpass those the “scrub” 
stock can give. 

The first question that confronts the 


a stock of 


beginner is: “What breed shall I start 
with?” This de- 
pends wholly on 


what branch of the 
business he intends 
to follow—whether 
he is to raise for 
market or for eggs. 

I believe, as do 
many others, that 
“The breed that lays 


is the breed that 
pays.” The Single 
Comb White Leg- 
horns have long 


been acknowledged 
the greatest layers. 
They cannot be sur- 
passed for egg pro- 

If one wishes to 


Single Comb White Leghorn. 


duction or beauty. 
follow this branch of the business, he 
cannot do better than to invest in a 
foundation stock from this variety. 

Then there are many things to be 
learned. and practically all .must be 
learned from experience. Feeding, hous- 
ing and breeding must be studied and 
the developments must be watched with 


the utmost care.  Careful-and accurate 
records must be kept, trap nests and 
the like playing an important part in 


these 
how 


their making. By referring to 
records the novice will soon learn 
to perfect his egg production. 

On the other hand, if one wishes to 
raise for the market, there are a num- 
ber of things to take into consideration. 

1. He must select a bird that will ma- 
ture quickly in order to realize a profit, 
as, of course, the longer they are. kept 
the more expensive they become. 

2. The dressed fowl should 
bright yellow skin. This is desired in 
all high-class markets, and meat thus 
colored almost always has a fine flavor, 
much better than the white meat of 
some other breeds. 

3. He must select a breed that does 
not show pin-feathers, as they mar the 
color and appearance of the fowl, no 
matter how well it may be dressed. 

4. In raising for the market the raiser 
should endeavor to select the best all 
purpose fowl. That is, one capable of 
a good egg production, as well as the 
best market qualities. 

Many people consider the Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock as the best all purpose fowl. 
Now, here are my objections to this 
breed. They lack in quick growth and 
they show dark pin-feathers, both very 
important objections in the all purpose 


have a 


White Wyandotte. 


fowl. In selecting this breed, why not 
select the one, if possible (and it is pos~- 
sible). that comprises all the foregoing 
points? The White Plymouth Rock is 
greatly superior to the Barred, inasmuch 
as it does not show the dark pin-feath- 
ers, but it lacks in the quick growth. 
There is another breed—the White Wy- 
andotte—which comprises all the good 
points named, and it is this breed that 
I advise the market raiser to begin with. 
One thing in their favor is the remark- 
able growth in their breast. This part 
fills out very rapidly, adding much to 
their quick growth, and making them the 
best broilers procurable. 

The poultry quarters should be kept in 
the best possible condition at all times. 
Whitewash should be applied at least 
twice a year and the roosts often painted 
with kerosene, or something equally ef- 
fective, thus keeping off all vermin. 

The feed should be varied. It should 
be as clean as that you yourself would 
eat: fresh water and grit are two of the 
essentials. 

I advise the novice to take some good 
and reliable poultry paper, as in these 
papers everything practical known to 
poultry science is discussed. 

In conclusion, let me offer a few sug- 
gestions. After you have decided 
whether you are going to raise for 
market or eggs and which breed you are 
going to keep, no matter what breed it 
may be, do not allow yourself to start 
with a foundation stock of anything but 
the best birds procurable. Thorough- 
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breds, though they may cost you a little 


will come 
neighbor’s 


more than 
out far 
“serubs.” 

Another thing that is very important 
to the novice is his knowledge of the 
breed he keeps. He should study care- 
fully the characteristics, scale of points, 
color and shape of the thoroughbred of 
his variety. ~In this way he will know 
how to select thoroughbreds of this 
breed and will not be imposed upon. 
Deal with well-known, reliable breeders, 
Always bear in mind that if one is sure 
of the breeder being reliable, it is better 
to pay him five dollars for one setting 
of eggs than to pay five dollars for two 
settings of eggs from some unreliable 
breeder. 


at first expected, 
ahead of your 


Tom—A Wonderful Dog. 


W. FRANK MCCLURE. 


Telepathic, or mind-reading, powers 
are accredited to a bull terrier owned by 
Jack Myers, of Alliance, O. This canine 
has performed before Senator Foraker, 
James R. Garfield, and other notables, to 
their great astonishment, and his fame 
has even reached London. A number of 
seientific experts have witnessed his per- 
formances. Charles Marmaduke Lum- 
ley, professor of the London Psycholog- 
ical institute, came to Alliance to see 
ay dog and offered the owner $1,200 for 
him. 

Mr. Myers says he discovered the dog’s 
mind-reading powers at the close of a 
game of solitaire. When he had finished 
the game he slapped the dog on the nose 
with one of the cards. He then stacked 
the cards and laid them on the table. 
On returning a few minutes later he 
was greatly surprised to find that the 
dog had sorted the pack and held in his 
mouth the same card which had been 
earelessly passed over his nose a short 
time before. Mr. Myers again_ placed 
the card in the pack and shuffled the 
ecards and again Tom found the right 
ecard. Attorney William Roach hearing 
of the dog’s interesting doings came in 
one day and put him to another and 
most important test. He shuffled the 
ecards, placed them face downward, and 
then thought of a certain card, but told 
no one which one he had in mind. To 
his surprise the dog picked out the right 
ecard, Many others have since tried the 
same experiment with Tom and have 
been simply dumbfounded at the result. 

Mr. Myers refused the offer of Pro- 
fessor Lumley because he believes that 
the dog would not live long if parted 
from him. Some time before he had 
thought some of selling him. The dog 
heard the conversation with the pos- 
sible purchaser, who was later to tele- 
graph Mr. Myers whether he would buy 
Tom or not. The dog looked dejected 
for two or three days, then a telegram 
came. Tom grabbed it from the mes- 
senger and carried it to his master. His 
feelings were apparently changed ond 
he danced about the room as soon as his 
master had finished reading the mes- 
sage. The telegram brought the news 
that the person had decided not to buy 
the dog. 


Editor’s Note: The editor of THE 
AMERICAN BOY has before him letters 
from H. F. Harris, of the Crisis Pub- 
lishing Company, East Liverpool, O., 
and Senator J. B. Foraker, of Washing- 
ton city, each with reference to ‘‘Tom.” 
Mr. Harris says: “I do not hesitate to 
say that the wonderful stories of his 
performances are true. The dog appears 
to be endowed with telepathy or a sixth 
sense, and seems to be capable of read- 
ing human thought.’ Senator Foraker 


says: “I do not*wonder that the dog’s 
performances should seem incredible: I 
could scarcely believe what I saw. 
Whether it is mental telepathy or what 
not, it is something most remarkable.” 


Notes. 


“H. H. H.,’’ City of Mexico, answers M. C. 
Latimer, who asked in a recent number of »2ur 
paper what was good for his canary’s inilamed 
{cet, by saying, ‘‘Rub them every night with 
vaseline.’’ We fear the enswer will be too long 
delayed to do any good, but it may furnish a 
suggestion to other boys who are having trouble 
with canaries.—HERMAN KISTLER, Newto 
Falls, O., wants to know how to make a flyin 
pen for pigeons.—G. I. GIB'3S, Beatrice, Neb., 
writes an interesting letter telling of an experi- 
ence he had with a bird He wants to know 
what Kind of a bird it is that sings after dark 
on stormy nights in winter.—KDWARD 4G. 
FISCHER, Wheaton, IIl., sends a plan for a 
squirrel trep, which he says he thinks ought to 
work, though he carnot say that it will, for he 
has not tried it.—NED MORMODY, Hartford, 
Mich., has two large Belgian hares and two lit- 
tle ones and wants to know where he can sell 
them. He made a box trap like the one described 
in THE AMERICAN BOY and caught a rabbit 
in it the first day. Ned has a cat named ‘‘Sinut’”’ 
and a sheep named ‘‘Peter,’’ also a lamb.—EM- 
METT L. FRITZ, East Aurora, N. Y., is the 
eldest of four brothers. They have thirty six 
chickens, nine Belgian hares, five guinea pigs, 
two goldfish, a chipmunk and a lizard. They 
keep the lizard in the dish with the fish He 
says the lizard has not been fed, nor has it eaten 
anything to his knowledge in three months. He 
and his twelve-year-old brother took the first 
prize in a piano playing contest in East Aurora. 
Emmett’s prize was a gold-filled watch chain 
and his brother’s prize was a watch. Emmett 
sends us some of the Roycroft work for which 
East Aurora is famous.—JOHN T. WILLIAM- 
SON, Cedar Bluff, Ala., wants to know how 
many chickens to start in the poultry business 
with. This all depends upon how much ground 
the chicken yard covers, how much’ money the 
boy has to invest in stock, how much time he 
has to attend to the work, and some other con- 
siderations. Our advice would be in general to 
start with not more than half a dozen.—ALBERT 
DORRENCE, Albion, N. Y., has eight bantams, 
three guinea pigs and two carrier pigeons. Next 
season he is going to start in and ise white 
Leghorns.—WILLIAM H. ERWIN, dallville, 
Ind., says that when a boy starts in the bee- 
keeping vusiness he ought to get a good bee 
beok such as the A, B. C. of Bee Culture and 
study it thoroughly. Then go to a beekeeper and 
procure a few hives, not more than two or three 
colonies; indeed, one is enough to start with.— 
SETH J. ARNOLD, Spencerport, N. Y., wants to 
know what kind of chickens are best for a boy 
to try to raise. Opinions widely differ. When the 
editor was a boy he preferred black Spanish or 
white Leghorns.—CHARLEY ALLIS, Jr., Matta- 
poisett, Mass., wants to know where he can buy 
canary birds.—AUGUST SKYBERG, Hills, Minn., 
together with his brother, on March 22, 1902, 
bought about forty five chickens. In April he 
began setting hens. He had poor luck at first, 
for he set his hens on too many eggs, giving 
them about two dozen each. After that he tried 
with fifteen cggs to a setting and nearly all 
hatched. He had much trouble from the rats, 
but he is now getting rid of them. They have 
now thirty chickens, having sold last fall a lot 
for fifteen dollars. Their chicken house is an old 
shed fixed up. August goes to school and is in 
the eighth grade. In the last examination in 
geography he had a standing of 95 per cent.—J. 
CLARENCE BARKLEY, Novinger, Mo., wants 
to know something about raising pigeons. He 
and another boy have made a start by purchas- 
ing three pigeons. We can sell him a _ book, 
“‘Pigeons and All About Them,’’ for fifty cents. 
—JAY M. ARMSTRONG, Lapeer, Mich., age ten, 
is fond of animals, and particularly of a black 
pointer that he owns. He says the hunters in 
his town say it is the best dog they know of. 
It will round up game, hunt mink, rabbits, and 
most anything in the line of animals. The boy 
has made @ study of tracks and can tell from the 
track what animal made it.—~JOHN T, ROSS, 
Hoopeston, Ill., age thirteen, when nine years old 
received from his father two ewes, and now he 
is the owner of sixteen head of sheep. He also 
raised pigs and received $34 for them. His father 
gave him a mare and colt and his grandfather 


gave him a calf. He now has $38, some of 
which he uses for buying THE AMERICAN 
BOY.—H,. C. LIMBACH, Waco, O., has thirty 


fine Plymouth Rocks, which he thinks are the best 
fowls out of which to make money. He clears 
forty to fifty dollars a summer on them. He 
has what he thinks is the finest maltese cat in 
the country. It weighs sixteen pounds.—FIRMER 
HORNSHER, Indianapolis, Ind., has thirty five 
chickens. He thinks chicken raising is a good 
occupation for boys who have a little money to 
invest He raises barred and white Plymouth 
Rocks and brown Leghorn bantams. Firmer won 
first prize at the fair last fall with his Plymouth 
Rocks. He tried pigeons last year but didn’t 
like them. His chicken coop is fourteen feet by 
mine feet, and in addition there is a large scratch- 
ing shed which he built kimself during the last 
spring vacation. The roosting place for his chick- 
ens in winter can be eclesed uv tight. He has 


sold many of his chickens and thinks he is quite 
successful. 


A COON TEAM. 
Second 


| per setting this month. 


| 


Prize Photo: Homer Detwiler, Columbiana, O. | 
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Crooked or Club Feet, any variety 
and atany reasonable age, can be per- 
fectly and permanently cured. 


The methods generally employed do 
not accomplish satisfactory results, 
Our methods are different and we 
never resort to severe surgical oper- 
ations, plaster paris or painful treat- 
ment of any kind. 

We have been curing Club Feet for 
over thirty years and will guarantee 
acure of any case we accept. 
Write for our book, it will inter- 

est you, and costs nothing. 


THE L. 6, McLAIN 
ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM, 


3100 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo 


LOOK BOYS! 


Send for 24 of our rich aoa 
finished gparf pins to sell for 
10c. each.” When sold send us 
the $2.40 and you will harn 
thisSplendid BaseballOut fit: 
Leather cateling glove, Lea- 
gue bat and ball, which we 
will send to you immediately, 
Send right away! Pins are 
running short—lots of boys 
areearni.rg baseball outfits, 
The Francis Mfg. Co. 
13-15AlexanderAve.,Yonkers,N.¥ 


For Standard 


Poultry 


of the highest quality, write to | 
Royal Poultry Farm, 


LIST OF WINNERS, 


S.C. & R. C. Brown and White 

Leghorns, Barred, White and Buff 

Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, 

“ Black Langshans, Pekin Ducks, 

Bronze Turkeys, Embden and Toulouse 


Incubators 
and Brooders. 


Aren't those that are good | 
enough to try before pa ying 
for, worth considering? That q 
the kind we make. Send for i | 
Free illustrated catalogue of 
Poultry or Incubators, or both. 


Royal Poultry Farm, Dept. K, Des Moines, 


aie 


Send for Catalogue. 
Our Vehicles 


RAY the Lowest. 
SPS FALESTER&CO, 


365 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


a 


Money Made 


a Hawkeye Incubator 


Profits verge and sure; costs a trifle, 
r 


80 days’ free trial. Catalog free 
HAWKEYEB INCUBATOR CO, 
Box 39, Newton, I 


POULTRY CATALOGUE FREE. 


Lowest_Prices for fowls and Eggs. 25 breeds of Turkeys 
Geese. Ducks and chickens. randly J)lustrated; tells 


acteen Ham see Silas Minshall, Delavan, Wis. 


postage, Box 451 
Shipped Safely. Thoroughbreds lic, 


Little Chicks Exhibition 20c. $3.00 quality Eggs $1 


) 25 varieties. Every lst and 2nd 
premium on Buff Leghorns, Orpingtons and other vari- 
eties atthe great Cambridge show, and three others 
last fall. Catalogue for ere E.R. PHILO- 
POULTRY ASSOCIATION, SALEM, N. Y. 
HOOK, and our large 
w 


BIRDS’ EGGS iss: 


COLORED PLATES OF BIRDS’ EGGS, 85¢e postpaid. 
CHAS. K. REED, 75 Thomas St., Worcester, Mass. 


Valley View Poultry Farm 
Bellville, Pa. 
BRONZE AND WILD TURKEYS. 


Leading varieties of poultry. Prices low. Oatalog free. 


2 . E INCUBA 
$5 RSI GFIELO OY ae 


— 50 Ss 
FREI $ 450000 » PREMIUMS (egls 
$13 <u ae GULAT Ng, FP/4 “UTI MATIC CTs - 


EGG DRILL, BLOW- 
PIPE, EMBRYO 


ie fo 


APRIL, 13.] 


Address all communications for 
this department, Uncle Tangler, 
care American Boy, Detroit, Mich. 
Rules to ke observed: Write in 
ink and en but one side of the paper. 
Sign your name to every page. 
Write your address in full on one 
page. Send answers with all new 
puzzles to be printed. Send original 
puzzles only. We cannot reply per- 
sonally to letters. 

Josevh M. Heinen, ‘'The Gopher,” 
Hastings, Minn., wins the prize for 
best illustrated puzzle received by 
Feb. 20. 

De Witt Gilles, 1027 Twentieth avenue, 8S. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn., wins the prize for best list 
of answers to February Tangles. 


Honorable mention is justly accorded the con- 
' tributions and answers received from the fol- 
lowing: 

Joseph Phillip Smith, Gordon Andrews, Ross 
Richtmyer, George H. Stanbery, Walter H. Hor- 
ton, H. Cordis Carter, Harold H.  Vannatta, 
Burton F. Jennings, Harold R. Ncrris, G. M. 
Glassco, Jr., Damon E. Frutchey, John V. Cra- 
mer, Edward Langdou Fernald, Kenneth Train- 
er, Nels W. Kindgren, Henry G. Bnsheng, Roy 
Selfridge, Roy Gaskill, Adolph Brohaugh, George 
F. Pinkess, Neal R. Clark and Lee M. Hale. 

The following also sent in new puzzles worthy 
of accepiarce, cr correct answers, or both: 
Lawrence Gulling, M. B. Ignatius, William 
Rygh, E. Randolph, John H. Welfe, Chariey 
Roach, George J. M. Beier, E. C. Howard, Hen- 
vis §S. Roessler, Lester S. Worthington, Otto 
Kusanke, Arthur Stevenson, John E. Coffey, 
Jr., Randoloh Howard, FE, W. B. Fischer, B. E, 


Answers to March Tangles. 


22. (1) Eve (eave). (2) Adam (add 
” A,M). (3) Mark. (4) Enoch (EB knwck). 
7 (5) Noah (no A, H). (6) David (day, vi, 
: D). (7) Paul (pawl). (8) Dives. (9) 
| Ananias (an A nigh 8S) 

23. (1) Reticent.. (2) Innocent. (3) 
Beneficent. (4) Acquiescent. (5) Effer- 
vescent. (6) Convalescent. (7) Compla- 
cent. (8) Adjacent. (9) Iridescent. (10) 
Recent. (11) Decent. (12) Ascent. (13) 
Adolescent. (14) Evanescent. (15) Rem- 
iniscent. (16) Quiescent. (17) Putrescent. 
(18) Arborescent. (19) Obsolescent. (20) 

’ Petrescent. (21) Subjacent. 

24. 

KITE HERO BOS K Seri T 

IRON EVEN OMEN KILO 
TOAD REAL SEMI ILLS 
ENDS ONLY KNIT TOSS 
25. 1 Sheridan 

2 Tuskegee 
38 Powhatan 
P 4 Atchison 
= 5 Thurston 
6 Richland 
7 Iroquois 
8 Cherokee 
9 Kennebec 
10 Sullivan 
11 Davidson 
12 Arapahoe 
3 Yarmouth @ 


Initials are St. Patrick’s Day. 
26. Better, batter, bitter, butter. 


27. Sample room, drug store, dry goods 
millinery, groceries, confectioner, tailor, 


. doctor, dentist, butcher, photographer, 
i telegraph, fashionable, lawyers, postof- 
fice. 


28. The Chinese read backward, also 
upward, as well as downward. 


29. (1) L—fin, elfin. (2) E—late, elate. 


(3) M—pyre, empire. (4) O—bey, obey. 
(5) N—-trust, entrust. (6) <A—gain, 
again. (7) D—coy, decoy. (8) E—leaven, 
eleven. The phonetic letters spell Lem- 
onade, ; 
NEW TANGLES. 
30. BROKEN WORDS. 
Example: Separate a floor covering, 


and make a railway carriage and to 
fondle. Ans.: Carpet, car, pet. 

1. Separate a small bird, and make a 
long, round beam and to impel with 
oars. 2. Separate a building for sol- 
diers, and make to shut out and an 
engine of torture. 3. Separate a kind 
of fish, and make a possessive pronoun 
and an ornament. 4. Separate to con- 
duct affairs, and make a member of the 
human race and a particular period of 
time. 5. Separate a wall for defence, 
and make a domestic animal and a por- 
tion. 6. Separate a division of the year, 
and make the ocean and a male de- 
scendant. 7. Separate a lessor of ground, 
and make a numeral and an emmet. 8. 
Separate a prison keeper, and make a 
conflict and a wild beast’s home. 9. 
Separate a kind of sword, and make to 
carve and a young maid. 10. Separate 
the ending of a piece of music, and make 


an ichthyological organ, and a malt 
beverage. —Eugene M. Stewart. 
+ CRYPTOGRAM. 


The following patriotic motto for 
American boys can be read by substi- 
tuting one letter of the alphabet for 


“=. "°" ~'" = > 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


Seigman, 
Harry Nellans, Charles 
Montford Chenoweth, [David Stowell, Addison J. 
Kerr and sister, Howell Gerdon, Marion P. 
Stear, Ragnar Lunell, Stokeley Bloodworth, 
James Nelson, Myron S. Bruning and Charlie A. 
Hoag. 

All others, whose names we refrain from pub- 
lishing, will understand that their contributions 
fell short of our standard or that their answers 
were not correct, and are invited to try again. 


Occupation Chess, number 11 of February, de- 
veloped an extraordinary number of occupa- 
tions besides thcse published in March, as the 
following list will attest: Archer, awl-maker, 


G. W. Hodgkins, Forest Burleigh, 
Frandsen, IL ose, 


bat-maker, katter, barterer, bore, borer, bulb- 
maker, cad, cadet, cater,- caterer, cane-miller, 
ehanter, slub-maker, coach, coacher (?), cotter, 


cube-maker, cue-maker, cure, director, dyer, 
embalmer, gager, hatcher, horse-wajker, host, 
hub-maker, hut-maker, imitator, last-maker, 
limner, linen-merciiant, lister, loiterer, lumber- 
er, lumber-maker, mast-maker, mat-maker, ma- 
tron, mercer, osteopath, page, poacher, poet, 
plume-maker, proctor, racer, raker, ranter, 
ranger, ratter, reader, rector, renter, re-seater, 
rider. sawyer, seater, solderer, songster, slaker, 
starcher, starter, staker, stoker, storer, slat- 
maker, talker, tamer, tenter, test-maker, tiler, 
tiller, timer, tither, thatcher, tubemaker, tub- 
maker, tuner, usurer, wader, walker, walk- 
maker, watcher and waterer. 

We were in error regarding the relative posi- 


tion of Muscatine and Keokuk in the ‘‘tenth 
state’’ as stated in Mareh, Keokuk ranking 
tenth, as everyone seemed to know but your 
uncle. 


A prize of two dollars will be given for the 
best list of answers to this month's Tangles 
received by April 20. 

A prize of a new book will be given for the 
best lot of new and original puzzles received 
by April 20, 

Preliminary announcement: The May issue 
will contain a Grand Prize Offer of a Stevens’ 
TFavorite Riflé to be given for the best original 
Fourth of July puzzle of any kind (illustrated 
puzzle preferred) received by May 20, to be pub- 
lished :n the July nuniber. This is fair warn 
ing to get on your thinking caps. Do not send 
in contributions for this contest until after you 
receive the May AMERICAN BOY. 


another throughout by a uniform and 


simple rule. 


MPWF ZPVS DPVOUSZ 80D PCFZ 
IFS MBXT. —Vernor Lovett. 
32. KNIGHT'S* MOVE. 


Starting at a certain letter and con- 
tinuously following the knight's move 
in chess, using each letter once only, 
find eleven states: 


—George Carleton Lacy, Foo Chow, China. 


33. ELIMINATED VOWELS. 
Supply the missing vowels and obtain 
a quotation from Longfellow: 
Lfsrllfsrnst, 
Ndthervsnttsegl; 
Dstthrttdstrtrnth 
Wsntspknfthsl. 
—Frank Holloway. 


34. EVERYBODY'S KIN. 

Example: Kin for an actor's foot. Ans.: 
Buskin. 

1. Kin for the dining table. 2. Kin 
for the Autumn cornfield. 3. Kin for 


holding butter. 4. A clownish kin. 5. 
Kin for the sheepfold. 6. Kin for the 
wardrobe. 7%. Kin to a dwarf. 8 A 
crockery kin. 9%. A flowering kin. 10. 
A sharp-pointed kin. 11. Kin of the 
dome of the sky. 12. Chinaman’s kin. 
—Frank C. McMillan. 


35. DICKENS ACROSTIC. 


The answers to the following will be 
found in Charles Dickens’ great story. 
David Copperfield. Either ehristian 
name or surname is used, indiscriminate- 
ly, but not both. The initials spell 
David's birthplace. 

1. Willin’. 2. The lady who succeeded 
Miss Shepherd in David’s affections. 3. 
Umble... 4. Mr. Chillip’s tipple at the 
Gray’s Inn Coffee House. 5. David's first 


wife. 6. Mr. Peggotty’g niece. 7. Miss 
Dartle’s christian name. 8. David's “bad 
angel,” as Agnes calls him. 9. The name 


bestowed upon David by his great-aunt. 
10. “Draper, Tailor, Haberdasher and 
Funeral Furnisher.” 11. Ham's rela- 
tionship to Daniel Peggotty. 12. Mrs. 
Micawber’s given name. 

—Queen Zero. 


36. HALF SQUARE. 


1. Wingless. 2. Planing machines. 3. 
Idle talk. 4. Ingress. 5. Depend upon. 
6. Product of mines. 7. Abbreviation 
of a great nation. 8 <A letter from 
Boston. —Chas. D. Vollers. 


37. WORD SQUARE. 


1. A drink made from potatoes. 2. The 


TRIAL LESSON IN 


Physical Culture 


Physical culture, as taught by us, means, first of all, the development of 


SPLENDID VITALITY, SUPERB ENERGIES, STRONG INTER. 
NAL ORGANS, STOMACH, IEART, LUNGS, ETC. 


All this indicates masterful manly power and woman- 
ly beauty, and can be acquired by the proper culture 
of pl, sical forces. Every human being can be vastly 
benefited by building strength in the internal vital 
organs. Strong arms are always useful, but 
every one is daily, even hourly, in need of 
strength of the digestive, respiratory and other 
vital centers. By our method you are taught 
how to strengthen the great vital organs. You 
canthen keep free from disease, and cure it if 
already ailing. The weakest invalid, the aged, 
the middle-aged, the young, and even the strong- 
est athlete can be benefited by increased 
internal vigor. 


The Physical Culture Magazine 


for 1903 is presenting a years’ course in body- 
building that can be practiced at home without 
apparatus or expense. This course represents 
the life work of Bernarr Macfadden, Editor of 
PHYSICAL CULTURE and other magazines. and 
author of numerous books. The lessons are 
simple yet the most elaborate ever published. 


The preparation of the matter and the illus- 
trations of this course have cost 


NEARLY $2,000, 


199 


Showing the 
Physical 
Condition 
of 
Bernarr 


Macfadden 
the 
Editor-in- 
Chief of four 
Monthly 
Magazines 
and one 
Weekly. 
Agents 
wanted, 
Liberal 
terms. * 


It will contain over a hundred photographic illustrations posed by the Author, showing in detail] in the plainest 


manner possible how every internal and external part of the body can be strengthened and develo: 


ne trial 


lesson of this course and 128-page PHysicaL CULTURE MAGAZINE, filled with beautiful illustrations, will cost you 
but 10 cents, stamps or coin, PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE for the year will contain nearly 1,200 pages o 


reading matter and about 1,000 fllustrations. 


A $1,000 PRIZE 


Is offered to the most perfectly develo 
to the most beautifully and perfectly developed woman. 


d man; #1,000 PRIZE 


Tf you send $1.00 it will pay for a year’s subscription to Physical Oulture, containing the entire course. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. Money refunded without question if not satisfied after receiving first lesson. Better send 
the dollar, but if you want atrial lesson first, send 0c. atonce. If you send $1.00 state if you desire the course 


from the beginning. 


DEPT. N. PHYSICAL CULTURE PUB. CO., 1123 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY. 


weight of twelve grains. 3. A kind of 
tea. 4. To make dim. 5. To long. 
—Clyde Nickum, 


Pluck and a Stone Fence. 


(Continued from page 179.) 


pay for such ore as we have, and then 
some of them can come out and make a 
bid on the whole lot.”’ 

“That'll be a good idea,’’ replied the 
father. ‘‘Ye’d better start as soon as ye 
can so as to git back before dark.” 

An hour later Tom was on his way to 
town with a load of silicate taken from 
the fence. 

On reaching Joplin he sold the ore at 
the rate of twelve dollars per ton, two 
of the buyers promising to go out to the 
farm on the following day and make a bid 
on the entire lot. 

Tom brought sixteen dollars back with 
him which was the proceeds of the sam- 
ple load of ore. 

“And they are coming out to-morrow to 
buy all we have got,” he added; “and it 
won't bring less than two thousand dol- 
lars. Then there is plenty more in the 
mines where that came from.” 

“Thank Heaven, we have found a way 
out of our trouble at last,’’ said Mrs. Ben- 
ton, and Mr. Benton sat silently puffing at 
his ‘pipe while the tears of joy ran down 
his bearded cheeks. 

Little remains to be told. 

The proceeds of the sale of the silicate 
proved to be as great as was anticipated. 
The yield from the mines, though not as 
large aS was at first expected, brought 
sufficient to place the Benton family in 
easy circumstances; and a handsome two- 
story residence now adorns the spot where 
once the little cabin stood. 

Mr. Jones, the man for whom Tom had 
ridden to Joplin for the doctor, recovered 
from his illness, and having later on dis- 
covered a good prospect of silicate on his 
farm, sold out for a ; 00d sum to a mining 
company and moved to Keensor. 

Nearly a year subsequent to the events 
detailed in this story, a stranger made his 
appearance at the Benton farm house. He 
was soon recognized as the man who had 
visited the place and left in such a mys- 
terious manner over a year before. 

He was warmly welcomed by the fam- 
ily, for it was to him, as they fully be- 
lieved, that they owed their good fortune 
and prosperity. 

He confessed to having written the let- 
ter which had afterwards played such an 
important part in the history of our 
friends. He explained by saying that he 
was one of a company that were investing 
in mining land, and it was during his tour 
in search of such land tha. he had come 
to the Benton place. He discovered the 
silicate in the fence and in the old mines, 
but owing to the kindness shown him~ by 
the owners, he resolved not to take ad- 
vantage of their ignora of the value of 
the nd. It was his intention to make 
the stcret known to the family before leav- 
ing the neighborhood, but he had been 
called away unexpectedly, and there was 
no course left but to communicate the in- 
telligence by letter. 

Thus the mystery was solved at last, 
and now, having given a fulb explanation 
of all questions that might vex the mind of 
the reader, there is nothing for me to 


write but 
THE END. 


ivan Thurloe, of Boston, Mass., nine 

years old, is an expert swimmer and diver. 
He was paid a handsome sum by the 
management of the Sportsmen's show, 
which was recently held in Boston, for 
exhibition swimming and diving. 


A Noble Rescue. 


(Continued from page 186.) 


waves hid it from view, but Jim was at 
the oars, and with wonderful skill he 
steered through the angry waters and 
landed, safe and sound at last, in a little 
cove half a mile below the falis. The 
enthusiasm of the people was more try- 
ing to Jim than the passage of the falls. 

He was nearly suffocated by the crowd 
that pressed around him, and he blushed 
more than ever when Luke Walton took 
him by the hand and said, “This lad has 
true courage. I owe him an apology and 
I am going to make it right here. We 
all owe him an apology for thinking him 
capable of cowardice.” 

Then they went back in triumph to the 
village. Tom Carrol was nowhere to be 
seen. He had slipped away, with a 
troubled conscience, no doubt. Before 
Mr. Walton went back to the city he re- 
membered Jim with a handsome present, 
and as for the villagers, this incident 
that had happened among them gave 
them all a higher and nobler idea of what 
true courage really was. 


A Caution to Advertisers. 


Advertisements sent us for insertion i 
THE AMERICAN BOY will hereafter be 
censored with even greater care than has 
ever before been exercised by us. No 
advertisement will be accepted which is 
at all misleading in its phraseology. 
For instance, where agents are wanted 
and work is to be done in order to secure 
a premium, the word “Free” will not be 
permitted as descriptive of the way in 
which the premium is given. The word 
“Barn” can properly replace the word 
“Free” and this will not be misleading. 
Advertisements will not be accepted. 
which are extravagant or misleading in 
their description of articles advertised. 
For instance, we will not take an adver- 
tisement which says or implies that $4 
will buy a $40 watch. The goods adver- 
tised must be described accurately. The 
AMERICAN BOY has not had a great 
deal of this class of advertising, and we 
believe that the advertisers to whom 
these objections can apply and who are 
now represented in this paper, are re- 
liable, but with these, as with others, the 
above ruling will be strictly adhered to 
in future. There are many advertisers 
who purposely try to induce readers to 
write to them by wording their adver- 
tisements in a misleading manner, and 
this has been done to such an extent in 
many publications that perfectly honest 
dealers have felt almost forced to resort 
to the same means of attracting trade, 
but our observation is that the firms 
which have met with the greatest meas- 
ure of success are those whose advertise- 
ments do not mislead in the slightest 


degree; those whose advertisements are _ 


plain and straightforward statement of 
facts. People are tired of being offered 
something for nothing and of being dis- 
appointed, and the advertiser who wants 
business as well as he who respects his . 
reputation will best attain his object by 
honest business-like methods. We desire 
that every man or woman who admits 
THE AMERICAN BOY into their home, 
and every hoy or girl who receives it, 
may feel that at the hands of every ad- 
vertiser in this one magazine at least 
they will have fair treatment. We want 
the reputation of the magazine to back 
up the advertiser, and we want the ad- 
vertiser always to live up to the reputa- 
tion of the magazine. 


——- ———_ 
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ce THY, 


AMERICA 
_THE LEADING BOYS’ PAPER OF AMERICA 


Entered at the Detroit, Mich., Postoffice as second-class matter. 


The American Boy is an illustrated monthly 
paper of 32 pages. Its subscription price is $1.00 
a year, payable in advance. Foreign subscrip- 
tions, $1.50. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for The American Boy when 
sent by mail, should be made in a Postoffice 
Money-Order, Bank Check, or Draft, Express 
Money-Order, or Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at sender’s risk. 


Expiration. 
your paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

Discontinuances. Remember that the pub- 
lishers must be notified by letter when a subscri- 
ber wishes his paper stopped. All arrearages 
must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to 
discontinue it, as we cannot find your name on 
our books unless your Postoffice address is given. 


Always give the name of the Postoffice to | 


which your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made 
payable to The Sprague Publishing Co., 
Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 

WILLIAM C. SPRAGUE, Epiror. 

GRIFFITH OGDEN ELLIS, Assistant EprTor. 


Our Next Number. 


THE AMERICAN BOY for May will 
have as a front cover a reproduction of 
the photograph of “The Young Rough 
Rider” from among a band of boy rough 
riders organized in Pittsburg, Pa., and 
one of the interesting articles in this 
number will be an illustrated description 
of this unique organization composed of 
boys, each of whom owns a pony and a 
regular rough rider outfit. There will be 
a continuation in the May number of 
the Napoleon story, the Henty story, 
Fine Deeds of Brave Boys, The Jolly 
Boy, For a Boys’ “Circus,” THE ORDER 
OF THE AMERICAN BOY, and the 
various departments. 

Among other interesting items will be: 
Simple Tricks on the Wheel; A Sand Fort 
and How It Was Captured and Retaken; 
A Night Adventure With Wolves; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Athletes; The 
Children of the Diplomatic Corps; How 
Tommy Brought His Treasure Home (an 
Indian story); Pure Gold, and a hundred 
shorter items of intense interest to boys. 
As usual, the paper will be illustrated 
with nearly one hundred pictures. 

We have just bought stories from tae 
pens of Harriet Prescott Spofford, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Caroline K. Herrick, 
Waldon Fawcett, General Charles King, 
and other noted story writers. These 
stories, with those purchased from other 


leading story writers for boys, such as 
Henty. Graydon, Lisenbee, Harbour, 
Ellis, Munroe, and others, warrants us 


in saying that THE AMERICAN BOY 
will maintain its place at the head of all 
publications for boys. 

Don’t miss a2 number. Those who allow 
their subscriptions to expire without 
renewing, expecting later to make remit- 
tance. run the risk of missing something, 
for we print only enough copies to fill 
actual needs as they appear at the time 
we go to press. 


SBooks, Pic- 
Boys tures, Music. 


We publish .ame things of spgciat interest to boys. We 


offer the th° confidence tiat thaFe™+ please. Our 
own repu .on ‘+ #t stake in at we "ax our own 
na Ory 


BOOKS 


THREE BOYS IN THE MOUNTAINS, 
A Beautifully Bound Book of Mountain 
Adventure....... Tal penny arag) F 75 cts 
ON THE FIELD OF HONOR, 


A Good Book Full of Tales of Boy Hero- 
ism on the Field of Battle........... 


MUSIC 


THE JOLLY STUDENT, 
A Rollicking Student Song............ . 25 cts 


THE AMERICAN BOY MARCH AND 
TWO-STEP, Very popular.............. 25 cts 


PICTURES 


FOR THE BOY’S ROOM 


OLD ABE, THE WAR EAGLE, 

A Beautiful Picture of the Famous Bird. 
THE VOUNG NAPOLEON, 

SR III oat hn ds uis'euae desis a cdmes ner 
THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 

Being Words of the Song in the Hand- 

Writing of Gen. R. A. Alger 

GEO. ALFRED HENTY, 

The Great Story Writer for Boys...*...... 


75 cts 


15 cts 
15 cts 


Any two pictures for 25 cts.; the four for 40 cts. 


Address, ____THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


The date opposite your name on | 


George Alfred Henty, whose last story 
is being published in THE AMERICAN 
| BOY, died, as our readers know, on the 

morning of November 16, on board his 
j; sail yacht “Egret,” in Weymouth Har- 
| bor, England, His health had not been 
very good for some time and he had de- 
cided to winter on board his yacht. For 
some years past Mr. Henty has spent at 
least six of the twelve months of the 
year on his yacht. At the time of his 
death he was seventy years old. Mr. 
Henty was educated at Westminster 
School and Gaius College. Early in life 
he went to the Crimea with a depart- 
ment of the British army. Afterwards 
he was sent to Italy to arrange the hos- 
pitals of the Italian legion. Then he 
tried mining at home and abroad, and 
later attached himself to the staff of the 
“Standard,” for which paper he wrote 
for some years. Then he volunteered as 
special correspondent for the Austro- 
Italian War, accompanied Garibaldi in 
his Tyrolese campaign, followed Lord 
Napier through the mountain gorges of 
Magdala, and Lord Wolseley through 


Deen On, Fheahelive on 


Y rub, Afernat. Lark 
Mtl hom mtrvad  furrir, lo ay Oremner 
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brush and swamp to Kumassi, Next he 
reported the Franco-German War, 
starved in Paris through the siege of 
the Commune, then roughed it for a 
time in the Pyrenees through the Carlist 
insurrection, and then in Asiatic Russia 
during the, Khiva expedition. Subse- 
quently he traveled through the-mining 
districts in the western part of the 
United States, accompanied the _ then 
Prince of Wales (now King Edward VII.) 
on his Indian tour, and; with the Turkish 
soldiers in the Servian War, he looked 
on at some desperate hand-to-hand fight- 
ing. 

As a 
honest 
genuine 
understood 


man, Mr. 
and sincere, 
sympathy 


Henty 
with 
for 


Was manly, 
a natural and 
boys, whom he 
His works be- 


thoroughly. 


“THE EGRET.” 
Mr. Henty’s yacht, on board of which he died. 


came Classics in the school libraries. 
personality was exceedingly 
Big and burly, with a patriarchal white 
| beard — and a great voice, he attracted 
| attention wherever he went. Mr. Henty 
Ke a son, Captain Henty, in the volun- 


His 
attractive: 


teer company Royal Irish Rifles, which 
served in the Boer War in South Afitica. 
We reproduce a picture of Mr. Henty 
| taken from a photograph presented to 
| the editor of “The Boy’s Own” paper in 
| England, together with a picture of his 
yacht and a facsimile letter from Mr. 
| Henty to the editor of “The Boy's Own” 
| paper, 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
To every boy who sends us the subscription of 
a New Subscriber te THE AMERICAN BOY 
during the month of April, we will give, free of 
charge, a picture of the late G. A. HENTY, the 


great story writer for boys, whe died November 


16 last, the picture measuring 6 x 9 inches, 
and printed on paper suitable for framing. 
This in addition te usual premiums. 


THERE probably never wasa boy who didn’t 
long to own a Rifle. Parents are loath to 
buy such articles for their boys, but if they 
would only select a reliable one such as 
we make, and then instruct them how to 
use it, they would find shooting a beneficial 
sport. It teaches control of nerves, steadi- 
ness, deliberation and such qualities of 
character invaluable in later life. In our 


“FAVORITE” RIFLE at $6.00 


we offerthe most popular rifle made. In our 


“Crack Shot” at $4.00 and ‘“‘Stevens-Maynard, 
Jr.” at $3.00 


are two low priced rifles not excelled for 
Accuracy. We have 


Shotguns from $7.50 to $25.00. 


Nearly every Dealer in Sporting Goods can supply 
our FIREARMS, but if you cannot find them, don’t 
accept a substitute, but write us and we will ship 
direct (Express Paid). Send for our,Catalog, it’s Free 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 


P. 0. BOX 2810, ~ 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


“= i To Introduce Our Latest Large Feverte Ashremeeate 
SPECIAL 60-DAY OFFER AN INTHE MOON! Telescope, The E oleh 


LONG ? ONLY Y 


NEEDED ON FARM, SEA OR RANCH. —— 
POSITIVELY such a good Telescope was never sold for this price before. These Telescopes are made by one of the largest manufacturers of 
Europe, measure closed 12 inches and open over 3 1-2 feet in 5 sections. They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS SAFETY CAP on each end to 
exclude dust, etc., with POWERFUL LENSES, rere te ground and adjusted. GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER. Heretofore, 
Telescopes of this size have been sold for from $5.00 to $8.00, Every sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one 
of these instruments; and no farmer should be without one. Objects miles away are brought to view with astonishing clearness, nt by mai} 
or express, safely packed, prepaid, for only 99e, Our new catalogue of Watches, etc., sent with each order, This is ora offer and 
should not miss ie We WARRANT each Telescope JUST AS REPRESENTED or money refunded. WANTS ANOTHER; Brandy, Va, 
Gents.—Please send another Telescope, money enclosed. Other was a bargain, good as instruments costing many times the money. —R.C. ALLEN, 
Send 99c. by Registered Letter, Post-Office Money Order, Orin Money Order or Bank Draft payable to our order, or have your storekeeper 
er newsdealer order for you. EXOELSIOR IMPOR ING COMPANY, Dept. D, 296 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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BOOK for BOYS || 


“Three Boys in the Mountains” 


HE story of Western Adven™ 
ture—clean and inspiring— 
that ran in 


THE 
AMERICAN BOY 


through the greater part of 1901, 
has been issued by THE SPRAGUE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY in book 
form. This story is the longest 
and best story that has yet appear- 
ed in ‘*‘THE AMERICAN BOY.” 
Its author is the editor of ‘‘THE 
AMERICAN BOY,’’ under the 
assumed name of JOE Copy. This 
is sufficient to indicate that it 
rings true in morals, and that 
nothing has been allowed to enter 
the story that will hurt a boy, but 
that everything is there that will 
give interest and dash to the nar- 
rative. It brings in the pleasures 
of the hunt, the chase and the 
camp, and deals with Indians and 
animals in plains and mountains. 
It is a good healthy story that a 
parent will be glad to have in the 
hands of his boy. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH AND ILLUSTRATED. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 
POSTPAID. 


Three Boys in 
The Mountains 


Jor COPY 


The Sprague Publishing Company, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


